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INTRODUCTION 


Appreciation u one of the most important thingi m Ufe. 
That is my exone for writing tha book. It is as long a 
struggle to learn to read with full enjoyment as to learn 
to write deariy and well “Pour n5ussir dans les belles 
lettres,” I once read in an old book on Composition, il 
£rat avoir du g^e, ou moins du talent ou de 1 esprit, de 
1 imagination, de la sensibllid et du goiit.' But it ts possible 
to enter the battle equipped with scarcely any of these 
admirable qualides. The virtues that really count in the 
wndng of English are smcenty and enthusiasm. 

Wllliara Blake once charactcristjcally remarked that no 
man incapable of creating something — in music, art, or 
literature — could be a Christian. Appreoation is in itsdf 
something of a creative an andl the attempt to write, if it 
only shows how hard are the simplest things, b the straightest 
road t ow ard s it. 

My objea here has been to approach English Literature 
from the creative side. I have not attempted, and could not 
attempt, to show How It Is Done. That no one quite knows. 
“If poetry come not as naturally as the leaves to a tree,** says 
Keats, “it had better not come at all" I have only put up 
signposts before a few of o thousand pathways. There are 
no real rules, no final court of appeal, in the writing of 
English. The Golden Rule fa ttet there Is no Golden 
Rule.” One fa only a roember of a band of adventurers on 
a voyage of discovery over lands that have been but roughly 
charted. We are ill marching thtoug^i a Jungle, and no one 
has a map only some have been cutting down trees longer 
than others, and can here and there give a htde help. The 

II 
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critic’s business — if critics have any business here at all — 
IS not so much to explain as to introduce, to stimulate- to 
make M Jourdam conscious that he lias not only been 
speaking prose, but even wnting it all his life. But excess 
of zeal is apt to destroy. When Godwin’s wife was lying on 
her death-bed, she murmured ecstatically, “Oh, I am in 
heaven'” “No, my dear,” replied the philosopher gravely, 
“you merely mean tliat your physical sensations are some- 
what easier.” Dogmatism is die darkest pitfall diat awaits 
anyone who deals with die art of writing Every “law” 
made by the enue is broken by genius, and between die 
rules of the one and the whims of the other die gentle 
reader stands bewildered. It is only wlien he tnes to wnte 
himself that he discovers diat die medium in which he deals 
makes its own laws when occasion demands 

The real danger seems to be that the wnUng and reading 
of English may become an academic dung, remote from 
life. So much that is modem is machine-made, ephemeral, 
without future or background. But enjoyment is die first 
essential of education It is only die rare minonty who 
become classical scholars, and before a real enjoyment of 
dead languages is attained, the dead languages have got to 
be made alive The old idea of “elegance” and “correctness” 
in wntmg, so emphatically stated by Dryden (who had not 
himself learnt very successfully to manage the relative 
pronoun), belongs to the dead languages But the writer of 
English IS dealing with a living language, changing from 
day to day, inconstant as water- a language diat can only 
be employed in a spirit of ceaseless curiosity and experiment. 
Pronunciation and vocabulary, idioms and styles alter as 
frequendy as the fashions in dress It is essential to keep in 
view this flmdity of the language, to make it clear that we 
12 
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deal with no static thing, but are cxpcnraenting with some- 
thing profound, incalculable, and alive. Each man 
for himself his own vocabulary, the words he uses and the 
phrases be foshions will take their colour foom his Tniml. 
And no one can wnte well unless be is conscious of this 
genius of language — a spint that cannot be analysed or 
hemmed roimd with dogma. 

It is hard enou^ to suggest methods of making some 
subjects live, but In English the learner should be able to 
realize that the subject Is experimental, that (like Saence) 
while there ts a certain amount to be demonstrated, there 
remai ns a very much greater amount to be discovered 
Once the land has been mapped and charted, its romance is 
gone, and m Cathay no longer do the milk white peataxks 
walk die palaces of the Cham, or the golden birds dance 
at his table. It Is exactitude tddth makes a modem map so 
much less attractive dutn the old chans with their spouting 
whales and treasure chests 

The Anthropophagi, sod men whose heads 
Do grow boK^ their shoulders. 

And it IS this which has lolled the Classics — the feeling that 
the languages, being dead, remain rigid and orcumscrlhed 
aixl have ceased to grow that there is a c e rt ai n amount to 
be learnt, and beyond that a barrier That is what is called 
the Depression of the Fact. There can be no theories about 
foe ablative singular of Dux, focre are a bundled focoiies 
about the versification of Swinburne or the character of 
Hamlet. 

"There are two duties incumhent upon any man who 
enters upon the business of writing, says Stevenson,* 
Fortm^itfy Rtvtww April ll8i 
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“truth to fact, and a good spint in the treatment.” Sincerity, 
“truth to fact,” is a virtue not to be imparted j die object 
of this book IS to help towards that “good spint in die 
treatment” which a wnter can only fully acquire by a con- 
stant delight in the changing and multiple beauties of his 
medium 
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I 

ON OBSERVATION 

I SHALL never forget the first rime I ever really observed a 
COTV I stood bdilfid it, I remember, as it lay upon tbe grass, 
absorbed in tbe lingering process of digesdoo, and I noticed 
how the great barrd of a body narrorved derwn to an attenu 
ated spike. But it was T^hen I Tvent round and looked Into 
Its fiice that I really observed the cow The thing Tvas a 
mormer Tbe huge mouth twitched in a diabolic sneer 
the eyes rolled and glared tbe bead receded from a snout 
Uke the snout of a mammotL It reminded me of all the old, 
terrific fairy tales, where the ordinary becomes suddoJy 
the unfamiliar , Tvfaere the pnnee changes into a enrmon 
frog, or Tvbere the Tvolf turns in an instant to a bcautilul 
maiden. I stood fiKe to face Tvith a prchlstonc beast, a creature 
I had sten a hundred times and observed but this once. 
Sight is merely retaining a mental picture of an object, 
observation means not only sight but insight It means 
runiing suddenly round some forgotten comer of the brain, 
and coming on things from a new angle. 

Chesterton has told, m one of his essays, of a child Tvho, 
confronted for the first time Tvith the sea, remarked that it 
looked like a field of cauUfiowers. This is so essentially 
natural that It sounds almost literary It is so true that one 
suspects it of being the result of long and careful tbou^t. 

ij 
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Yet, curiously enough, it really is the sort of remark that 
children do make The child has tins advantage over the 
cultivated man — that he finds it so much easier to be sincere. 
He IS closer to earth, I suppose, and therefore closer to the 
poetry of earth, and has not to nd himself of a cloud of 
assoaations and other men’s ideas before he sees things 
as they are. We lose, as we grow older, this power of observa- 
tion When a small child sees a train, it is not affectation 
that he should see it as a dragon with eyes of flame and a 
mane of flying smoke, it is not because he is trying to be 
clever that he finds a station — that haunt of strange fires 
and magic caverns — the most romantic place in the world. 
It IS because childhood has tlie gift of Wonder, and that is 
why childhood has always been reverenced, and that is 
what poetry really means. To a literary man tlie moon 
might suggest anything; it might suggest scarlet lilies, as 
It did to Pater, or a woman nsing from the tomb, as it did 
to Wilde But a small boy I once knew descnbed tlie full 
moon, )ust nsing clear and luminous in tlie sky, as a bubble 
with a flame inside. 

Such a remark is astomshing, not because it is either 
particularly true or particularly vivid, but because it ap- 
proaches the familiar from a new angle — ^reminding one of 
the attitude of Laurence Sterne’s tailor (that mute, inglonous 
Milton), who kept his taps runmng all day “by way of lulling 
himself with the sound of a waterfall.” It is not the result 
of any poetic intensity of vision or any staving for artistic 
effect. It IS the result of enjoyment and observation, which 
we may take as the two pnmary rules of wnting. They are, 
of course, dependent on each other. No man can observe 
truthfully without enjoying* no man can appreaate without 
observing. 



On Observation 


But most of us are content with pictures at second-hand 
and when wc tell even of our own experiences we dismiss 
them m a word. Anyone wdio has tned to keep a diary, or 
to describe vividly an incident In a letter, knows that 
temptation to use not only the phrases but the pictures that 
other people have created for him. For every tboug^it has 
to go through a sort of double dilution. Vivid enough in 
the mind of the speaker, it has to be translated from thought 
to word, and then, in die mind of a third person, back once 
more to thought It is as if we tried to convey in words to 
a comparaon our impressions of a symphony of Beethoven, 
and he were to cjqiiess our words to a Hottentot by means 
of gestures. There is a twofold barrier to be surmounted, 
and die me ss r^es we send across are at best only half ardcu 
late. To attempt to convey on image or an emodon to another 
when it is not even clear in our own minds is to become 
insincere, to clothe omselves in the utterance of other 
men 

For God has made each otie of ns as lone 
As He Himself dts 

For observadon means not only a power of noticing 
things, but of noticing significant thln^ Dic k ens has been 
praised often enough for being able to remember all the 
names of the shops in a street be had once passed through. 
A remarkable feat but I have sometimes wondered if be 
observed those other ehtngps as wcU — wbat the sky looked 
like, and how the sunlight strode the roofs of the bouses^ 
This seems to me fidse observabon observation of the 
things that matter least. I remember long ago going for a 
walk with a young and too enthusiastic architect. It was 
one of those days in early spnng, when the sky is a pale 
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bnttle blue, like porcelain, and die leaves a green turmoil 
of wind among the branches. He didn’t speak very much of 
things outside architecture, but his comment on his sur- 
roundings was charactensuc “Radier unsausfactory country, 
this,” he said “Scarcely a single example of genuine half- 
timber work.” 

That was the utterance of a speaalist, only alive to one- 
thousandth of the beauty of the world Yet most of us are 
htde better The average man travels up to his office in the 
morning He is whirled through space on wheels journeying 
at sixty miles an hour on a planet diat is itself a sort of 
celestial express. Crowded with him are hundreds of human 
destimes, each as mystenous and romantic as liis own. The 
mere fact of putting his foot on the carnage step was an 
adventure, the mere fact of seeing die tram under a stream 
of smoke perfomung die momentary miracle of perspective, 
how strange and thnlling an expenence' Yet on his return, 
asked what had happened to him, he would probably reply, 
“Nothing Quite a good journey, radier dull, diough ” 
He has, in fact, lost a gift which had not been lacking in his 
childhood, he had lost the gift of Wonder The small boy 
who found the tram as romantic as a dragon has grown 
mto the man who has seen a tram so often diat he has come 
at last never to look at it at all The princess has turned 
back once more into the wolf The million miracles of every 
day have become taken for granted, and life is a humdrum 
business 

But adventures need not be breathless to be interesting 
It makes htde difference what one is, or what one does. 
The only thing which matters is how one looks at life The 
world is all withm us where to choose Most of us are living 
hves more full of adventure than the buccaneers, for adven- 
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tores are matters of the mind, of the point of view And 
I have known men who have travelled all over the world, 
who have watched savages dancing ronnd horrible altars 
and assisted at unspeakable rites. And yet they never had 
an adventure — lacking diat elemental wonder which turns 
the commonplace mto the romantic. 

I know that this world h a world of Imaginadon and vlaloD 
I see everything I paint In this world, but everybody doe* not 
see alike. To the eye of the miser a gninea is &r more beautiful 
than the sun, and a bag worn with the use of money has more 
beautifiil proportions than a vine filled with grapes. The tree 
which moves some to tear* of }oy Is In the eyes of other* only a 
green thing sriiidi fttnds In the way Some scarce see Nature 
at alL But to the eye* of the man of imagmation Nature is ImaginiH 
don itaelf A* a man b, so he sees. Ai the eye is formed, such are 
its power*. You certainly mimke when you say that the visions 
of £uicy are not to be found in this world To me thb world 
Is all one continued viskm. — Blub. 

I have sometimes thought that the secret of happiness is 
to keep until you are an old man the spirit of adventure 
never, by losing Wonder, to take anything for granted, 
always to look at everything as if for the first time. After 
all, we have not yet attained to a perfect understanding of 
the smallest flower and why the grass should rather be 
green dian red. ^ 

So often we find ourselves observing without insight, 
without imaginatioiL I remember a portrait of Chaucer in 
the Harldan Maimscnpt Hb n^t hand is raised, pointing 
at something before him, his eyes are fixed, Kke the ej^ of 
Uvar Ivanovitch, on the fer horizon. Chaucer, of all 
poets, was the keenest ob se r v er For observation means not 

Druniincpd of Hxwtboroden, Cypnu* Gnvt, 
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merely the power of seeing vividly, but the power of trans- 
mitting vision to others, not merely the seeing eye, but the 
pointing hand. What he saw, Chaucer interpreted with his 
imagination; for all vivid thinking is thinking in pictures 
— seemg with the “inward eye ” To him the daisy was one 
of the smallest of flowers, but it was also one of the loveliest; 
and the fat wife of Bath not merely a commonplace, garrulous 
old woman, but a human being, intensely alive, intensely 
interesting — ^a comic spectacle that held m it, too, sometlung 
of suffenng and pathos: 

But Age, alias ! that al wolc envenj me 

Hath me biraft my beautcc and my pith 

When once we have followed Chaucer’s hand and seen 
through Chaucer’s eyes, we realize how often we ourselves 
have met the Wife of Bath, cracking her loud jests and 
pushing with coarse good-humour through the crowds. 
It is only that we have taken her, and a thousand like her, 
for granted that we have once more failed to observ'e 
imagmatively. Though he had nothing of Chaucer’s genius, 
Fnth, that journalist of Aart, immortalized in his picture of 
a railway station the ghosts that haunt every great terminus. 
With observation allied to imaginative insight, he has 
pamted the spirit of the station — that queer monastery of 
the crowd, where all emotions jostle and all are transitory'. 
Fnth s picture is something more than a picture of an 
ordmary station and to a common sower in the fields Millet 
has given the tragic grandeur of a race. 

It is not that we ever expect to become ourselves Fnths 
or Chaucers, a world of Chaucers would be an impossible 
paradise— with no fat wives or pardoners to observe It is 
only that the traming of this latent sympathy, this imagina- 

20 
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tive rasight, •will open np some of the raiUion unfulfilled 
possfinhties of existence. 

Looked at In the ng^t way, and this is Chaucer s teaching, 
nothing m the -world fa duH Observed faithfully, the smallest 
thin gs are full of the Interest of the unexpected. Anywhere, 
even in a dungeon, there is food for Inexhaustible imagination, 
tnsaoahle curiosity 

Through any wmdow may be seen tbe same gradoos depths 
of blue air as Boddha coocemplited through the interstices of his 
tree, as Mtdael Angelo taw chroo^ the windows of the Sfadoe 
Chapel. Tbe long gate of a sick won may probe as far into the 
HHnihable as they did. In the vast caverns of space, where Sirius 
i^us tbe traveller, a genius ai>d a we ar y Invalid are equals — both 
fiaii as ttar-dost, iwth elder b r other s of tbe tun.' 

All the great^ writing has Afa behind it — a pasrionate 
enjoyment of trrviahty an observation to truthful and intense 
that It can render any picture vivid to the reader s mind. 
That fa the function of poetry and of the finest prose and 
ooe feds as If one had never seen a robin or an apple- 
btandi before, -when, for Ac first tfanc, ooe reads of “that 
little hunchback in Ae snow,” or apple boughs as kna rred 
as old toads backs.” To observe and to enjoy details are 
qualities wiAin Ae reaA of everyone, quallues whlA 
decay if they are not coosciotialy and continually employed. 
If Acre IS nothing left remarkable bcneaA the •vultiDg 
moon It IS tone to end It, to rush into Ae secret house of 
death.” If a man fa smeere over hfa sensations, even a meal 
can become a thing of beauty or a ■work of art Morton 
Shand can describe a poached egg as Pater describes Ae 
jWanu Ltfo. Haihtt can describe a tavern dinner in prose as 
HogarA could describe it In a picture, and appreoadon 
Mity Wehb, Tk* Sprtngefjqy p. 117 (Cipe). 
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and a divine gusto have made Lamb’s letter on the pig which 
Colendge sent him a piece of literature And smcenty of 
this kmd always gives remarkable results The most ordinary 
of men becomes a poet under the stress of great emotion, 
and the lament which Evelyn wrote on the death of his son 
m 1658 IS one of the beautiful prose passages in literature* 
“Here ends the )oy of my hfe, for which I go even mourning 
to the grave ” 

Few dislike writing essays, if they have once been taught 
to observe and to en)oy. But I fancy it is a mistake to force 
anyone to write on a given subject Observation is a thmg 
so largely dependent on mood. 

O the fine earth and fine all for nothing I 
Mazed I walkt, seeing and sraelhng and heanng. 

The meadowlands all shining fearfully gold, — 

Cruel as fire the sight of them touched my mind. 
Breathing was all a honeytaste of clover 
And beanflowers I would have rather had it 
Camon, or the stink of smouldermg brimstone 

The mind has to be m a receptive state: and on a grey day 
we may go for a walk and notice nothing Indeed, a grey 
day we call a “dull day ” And only Nature’s advertisements 
— colour and birds and sunlight — can force the mind to 
detail It is only the man who has acquired the habit of 
observing who can see under the clouds as clearly as in full 
sunhght. For honesty, smcenty (like most other virtues) 
are not gifts, nor to be learnt in a day, but are acquired by 
habit. 

Before anyone is taught to wnte essays at all, he should 
be taught to see things vividly and honestly He might 
even be mduced to carry a notebook about like Tennyson, 
or an ink-pot m his walkmg-stick, hke Hobbes, though 

22 
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this -would no doubt little by little turn hun mto a prig, 
like Enc, who quoted Goedie on his death-beiL And thou^ 
the notebook may help to tram the power of observauon 
till it becomes a habit, tite best notes arc w r i tten in the 
memory It Is a matter only of keeping the mmd alert. Even 
on a Sunday -walk 

the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

With a young mind, and young minds always think in 
pictures, the stimulation of the faculty of observing and 
recordmg m the imagination Is more important than a 
hundred essays. Imagination Is a tool that rusts — “firfnt the 
cold -work — and tmaginauon is fed and fos te red throu^ 
the eye. 

It is easier, I suppose, at the age of nine or ten than ever 
aftowards to shun the literary habit, to pay no heed to 
convention, to be wholly nnccre. If a child is encouraged 
every hour of his life to make dear to himself his own 
opimons and thdr Jmdfication, at least it -will hdp to fiee 
his nrind from cant It -will be an attempt only partially 
successful, partially articulate but it -will be a training in 
ezpressloiL It -will also be a training m cntldsm and apprecia- 
tion — something at any rate to protect him from the dionis 
of ready-made opinions that bowl from the daily papers 
and the cmemsu Grant mo patience. Just Heaven 1 — Of all 
the cants which are canted in this canting -wotid — though 
the cant of hypocrites may be the wo r s t — the cant of critidam 
is the most tormenting !” * 

I am, however, very far from suggesting that anyone 
Tnstrcun SAantfy IIL xU. 

*3 
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should be taught to look on life as a drama of which he is 
huhself the centre. That will only mean unhealtliy sumulus 
to the imagination. He should be taught certainly lliat life 
is an adventure: but the adventure is not featunng him. 
It IS fatal for a child’s thoughts and speculations to be centred 
on himself. Something of the value of History and English 
IS that they teach one to have heroes — to love tlic poetry 
of Blake, or to honour the heroism of Nelson A writer 
should see from the centre all he desenbes — he should 
look at things from his own point of view — but he should 
never see himself as the central figure of the picture. Tins 
IS not introspection, it is the reverse It is not asking what 
other people think of me, but what I tliink of other people 
— and why No one should be afraid of self-revelation, if 
he IS taught that only the few can be impersonal and remain 
mteresting, and that only a fool can talk about himself, his 
likes and dislikes, and remain uninteresting Tins is merely 
the cultivation of ideas. Anyone can collect facts, ideas are 
different. They are the com of poets and of all creative 
artists — the fairy gold of imagination. A fact is useless if 
It stands alone and unrelated 

Just tell me then what tlie word Education means ^ To some 
Education consists in knowing the name of Alexander’s horse, 
the dog B6r6allo, and the Seigneur des Accords, and not to know 
that of the man to whom we owe porcelain and the floating of 
logs To others to be educated is to know how to bum up a will 
and to live as honorable men, beloved and respected * 

The world is largely populated by dreadful creatures with 
mmds hke lumber-rooms, filled with other people’s goods. 
The only way to begin learning is by assoaation, by Imking 

^ Balzac, Le Peau de Chagrin^ i 75 
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fact to feet, so as to create a concer te J whole. A date, a 
name, a definition — these are mcless if they are simply In 
the air, and abstractions without anchor It Is only when 
they are made to fit Into a picture that they become signifi- 
cant Otherwise one loses perspective. Otherwise Henry VIII 
and his wives come to dominate the politics of Europe. To 
leam that Shakespeare was bora in 1^64 is, by itself, as 
useless as contemplating the date of the battle of Kadesh, 
or the fea that Zoroaster hved entirely on cheese, or the 
number of red herrings required to endrde Samt Sophia. 
The mterllnldng of Geography and History and English 
is die only way to teach or to leam these subjects. In its 
proper surroundings no fact fa valueless or without meaning, 
it fa "whea the facts have to come before the surroundings 
diat the hieratic obscurity of education begins. Thai fa why 
it fa impossible adequately to teach a dead language to 
anyone under the age of fifteen or sixteen, except by the 
tiroe-honoured methods of Squeers or the Rev Mr Stelling. 
I have always thought that no man could be fully or wholly 
a scholar without some ttainmg In Greek and Latin. But it 
is folly to place it before a knowledge of the native language 
and literature. If the threatened calamity should ever come,” 
says Schopenhauer, and the andent languages cease to be 
taught, a new literature will arise of such barbarous, shallow, 
and worthless stuff as was never seen before. Which fa 
nonsense for the old theory that no man could write good 
English imless he were also a roaster of Larin prose has 
been eq)Ioded since the days of Johnson. But to teach a 
series of arbitrary symbols, as roust be taught in Latin, is 
to teach things that bear no relation to feca observed. 

O Table I Hieiatically one opostrophacs furniture. In 
all art facts are useless unless they are imaginatively Inter 
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preted Everyone begins by tliinking in pictures, in the 
realm of ideas: and the first essential for him to be taught is 
the use of his imagination. 

Nothing so sharpens a sense of loveliness. Nothing so 
vivifies the commonplace. Observation stimulates the habit 
of asking questions — of ceaseless curiosity. It teaches that 
no detail is negligible that tlie smallest point about a man's 
appearance may have a bearing on his whole life Tlie un- 
trained imagination nots among horrors and impossibiliucs. 
The trained imagination is the beginning of enjoyment* 
and enjoyment is one of the ends of education 

A man of polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures 
that the vulgar are not capable of receiving He can converse 
with a picture and find an agreeable companion in a statue He 
meets with a secret refreshment in a description, and often feels 
a greater satisfaction m the prospect of fields and meadows than 
another does in their possession It gives him indeed a kind of 
property in everything he sees, and makes die rude, uncultivated 
parts of Nature administer to Ins pleasure, so diat he looks upon 
the whole world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in it 
a multitude of charms that conceal themselves from the generality 
of mankind — Addison 
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ON WRITING THE ESSAY 


I THE ESSAY 

It is ther ef o r e only after observing and enjoying that we 
are capable of trying to set down our feelings. Observation 
gives matter enjoyment gives style — or something of it 
And without diese two thmgs, nothing was ever written 
worth die wntmg 

We are asked to exptess the results of our observation 
and er^oyment In the form of an essay And yet the word 
Essay remains undefined. I give below some of the ways m 
vduch essays have been begun. Some are short, tome long, 
some light, some serious, they seem to possess no cbarac 
tsmtlc in oommon. 

Houses are buflte to Live in, not to looke on.* 

Every man, says TuIIy has two daract e n, one whfch he 
partakes with all mankiad, and by vhich be is distinguished 
fiom brute gnlma1«^ end another which diaainonates him from 
the rest of his own spectes, and Imp resse s on him a manner and 
temper peculiar to himsdt* 

Reader, would st thou know what true peace and quiet 
mean would st dKin find a refuge from the noises and clamours 
of the multitude would st thou enjoy at once solitude and 
society would st thou possess the depth of thy own spirit in 
stillness, without being shut out fr om the consolatory hces of 
thy tpedes would st diou be alone and yet t ccompnnltd 
solitary and yet not desolate singular yet not without someone 
to ke^ tbee In countenance s unit in ag gr e gate , a simple In 
composite ?3 

I Pf Johnson. J T jmK 
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"What IS to be tliought of Acr ? ^ 

To wnte history respectable — that is, to abbreviate de- 
spatches, and make extracts from speeches, to intersperse in due 
proportion epithets of praise and abhorrence, to draw up anti- 
thetical characters of great men, setting forth how many contra- 
dictory virtues and vices they united, and abounding in mths 
and withouts — all this is very easy * 

Thank Heaven • I have caught it 3 

Perhaps you do not know where Ethandune is Nor do I, 
nor does anybody Tliat is where tlie somewhat sombre fun 
begins 4 

Perhaps you do not know what an essay is Nor do I, 
nor does anybody. That is where tlie somewhat sombre 
fun begins For we are expected to know'. We are asked m 
the most casual fashion to be prepared to WTite an essay 
on any conceivable subject Yet nobody quite knows w'hat 
a word which includes in its implications tlie wnungs of 
essa 3 asts, from Franas Bacon to A G Gardiner, preasely 
means Terms in literature are not exact and local as tliey are 
in saence Anything which is fictional and imaginative is 
called a novel, unless it is not wntten in prose, when it is 
called a poem Here I take an essay to mean, very vaguely, 
a senes of revelations of personal tlioughts and opinions on 
a certain theme* “dispersed meditations” Bacon called his 
Essays The very word reveals how loose and incomplete 
an art-form it is — an “essay” is only an attempt. “It is 
myselfe I pourtray,” says Montaigne, and self-portraiture 
is apt to be a somewhat random and allusive business In 
such a defimtion, the essay fantastic, expository, descnptive, 
enthusiastic, histoncal, or flippant can all be merged But 
the ordmary man is entitled only to give his personal opinion 

' De Quincey 3 Macaulay 

3 Alpha of the Plough. 4 G K Chesterton 
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He has cvTiy rig^it to an opinion, he has no nght at all to 
pronounce a dictum. It is unfair to teach him to write m 
the pulpit, tx catJitdra style of hlacaulay It used to be con 
odered a solecism to bcgm an essay with the U’ords 1 
think.^ Bat an essay u what the unter thinks, and he 
sbouid expi e ss it as an opinion and not as a law It used also 
to be held a nilc of essay UTriting that c\’cry essay should 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. This ts co r rect. 
What is incorrect is the theory that an essay must have an 
Introduction, a Body, and a Conclusion. In itself it is a 
complete v.'ork of art, but It never aims at a complete render 
ing of Its subject. 

The Essay, in the hands of the eariier smtcis, was some- 
thing very mudi more massive and complete (In spite of 
Johnsons definidon) than it is tO'-day Bacon is concisely 
discursive, briefly encyclopaedic. In the manner of Aristotle s 
Poisiciy he treats within a small compass every aspea of 
his subject I can mugme that Bacon s rough notes for an 
essay would be something as ahrming as the subsections, 
members, and parudons of the Anaton^ of Melanehofy 
He was bound by the old schools of Rhetonc and Logic, 
sudi genera as are tabulated at the beginniDg of any Eliza- 
bethan textbook of these subjects and tabularion b the 
thief of wit Bacon loves those themes that can be divided 
and subdivided. Sedidon — beginnings, materials, causes, 
remedies. He bulldi hb essays like pieces of meucnlous 
architecture. And, even so, the Essays of Bacon show a 
very limited range of ideas. The arrangement b confused, 
the reasoning unsatislactory, the philosophy little more 
th^n attractive rhetoric When he deab with subjects that 
do not easily admit of tabubdon — such themes as Love, 

> It Isi but onljr became of ths tautology ic.p.40. 
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Marriage, or Friendship — he dismisses tliem as trifling 
mterrupuons to tlie more serious pursuits of life. He feels 
rather undignified when he unwittingly finds himself, 
revealing his own weaknesses, his snobbery, his love of 
pomp “Tliese dungs are but Toyes to come amongst such 
serious observations,” he says, in his £'ssq}' on Masques and 
Triumphs Hypocrite in more ways dian one, lie abjures 
them with a contemptuous wave of the hand “Enough of 
these Toyes” — ^let us get on to more enduring things to 
Cunning, or Dissimulation, or Wisdome for a Man’s Selfe. 
“I cannot understand his enigmatic, folded wriung,” remarked 
his poor mother, 

I hate that attempt at a bird’s-eye view of a subject, that 
effort to do die work of an encyclopaedia If an essay does 
that, it becomes a Treatise, like die Dc Amicitia, and most 
of the wntmgs of Macaulay — balancing good and bad, 
advantages and disadvantages, and finally summing up in 
a dignified and impartial peroration 

The Essay of to-day is essentially a thing about “Nodiing” 
— a senes or relevant irrelevanaes. It selects one aspect of 
a dieme, and allows its fancy to play round it — in that way 
being something like a poem. A modem essayist might 
wnte on a Visit to die Hairdresser. He might begin with a 
descnption of die visit and an account of die sensuous 
delights which he experiences He might pass to a discussion 
about the conversation of barbers. And dien he might 
perfeedy naturally devote the mam body of his essay to 
pointing out that the ordinary pleasures of life are really 
the greatest, dilating on such examples as sawing wood 
or going for a walk Chesterton wntes on die Advantages 
of Having One Leg, and, after remarking that die small ills 
of hfe are the hardest to bear, he dwells for a time on the 
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beauty of isolation, and condudes by showing how the 
absence of one leg really draws attention to the presence of 
tbe other Bacon wrmld have tabulated his essay — 

A- Aitaniagu of Exit One Lxmi 
I Eoableth one to rest at ease, 
a. Enbanceth the Value oflu Cotnpanlorv. 

B DisaJvtmiages 

I A One>Iegged Ktan hath small Stabflitle. (Solomon hath 
well said, Fans tarbaau et Vena eomipia^ est Justus 
eadens vt cause tsia eoram AJrtrsano etc.) 

He would have begun thus It is a wise Saying, that of 
Harmodius, that A Foolish Man hath no Leg to Stand on 
It is often scene that Men who do most use thdr Legs do 
least use thdr Heads,” And he would have finished with a 
rounded summary Certainly there Is a Consent betweene 
the Body and the Mmde, and where Nature erreih in the 
One she ventureth in the Other Uh ptccat tn uno, pmeC 
tacur m altero. Since the days of Bacon the mam devdopment 
of the Essay has Inevitably been in the direction of a lighter 
tod less encydopaedic handling 

a. UATCRIAL5 AKD IDEAS 

The preliminary to the writing of the Essay b the gather 
ing of the materiaL Now, b a Treatise, material means fiicts, 
their arrangement, and their exposition. In the type of Essay 
with which I am dealbg — the only form of essay a beginner 
should be a sVrd to attempt — matenal means ideas. Ideas 
are essential and they are free for the choosing to anyone 
with a brain. If people compUb of a lack of ideas, it means 
only that they are too lazy to drag them up fitjm the ground 
at the bottom of their mind. Before thinkbg of the pen. 
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the wnter must not only have something to express, but 
feel also a desire to express it 

“Yes— but what about exams comes tlie despainng 
question. 

“There, where we have to be ‘fructious and that in litel 
space,’ comes in the value of having thoughts ” 

“Yes, but how can I have thoughts on dungs I’ve never 
thought about 

“Well, think about them.” 

(Followed by a pause, presumably filled widi profound 
thought ) 

Dull pensiveness 

Bewrays itself in thy long-setded eye, 

— and the penholder is chewed, and still die sheet un- 
spotted. . . . 

Yet nothing fails to 5neld ideas if it is really thought 
about. Thinking about a thing does not mean merely 
retaimng its visual presence m the imagination. It means 
turmng it over, looking at it upside down, inside out. 
Speculation It is not difficult to conduct an argument with 
oneself, to form a sort of Socratic dialogue with die Ego. 
Given a subject as simple as trees, we need know nothing 
more about them than their appearance We ask ourselves 
the old tag of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages. “Quis^ 
Quid'* Ubi^ Quibus auxihis^ Cur? Quomodo^ Quando^” 
What are trees ^ What are they used for^ Where did they 
come from ^ and so on, and (if we happen to have suffiaent 
general knowledge) I dare say we shall achieve a quite pass- 
able treatise, partly botamcal, pardy geographical. We 
shall have talked of the way plants breathe, and the Glaaal 
Period, and What Not; and have been just a trifle dull. 
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But if we asked ourselves what we rally tJunk and not merely 
what we himv about trees, the answer will at least be Interest- 
ing. At first it will probably be, *1 never have thou^t much 
about them. Well, think again. Think rounJ them. What 
would the world look like without them? What trees do 
I like best^ Do I remember any particular trees in books, 
pictures, poems, or any legends about woods ^ Wh^ would 
I rather spend a night in a field than in a forest? Or, even, 
what reflects more vividly than a tree the moods anil muta- 
dons of Nature? A host of Ideas flodc as numerous as the 
deflated armies of Satan — groves where the old gods were 
worshipped, Yggdraifl, genealogical trees. Ideas are 
like 


A drck In the water 
Whkh tkever ceaaeth to enlarge Itself 
Thl by broad spreading it dUperth to nought. 


Robert Bridges weaves a doud of ideas round a single 
ship following It to the calms of dw Pacific and to the 
harbour w here it enters, queen of the strange shipping 
diere.” We find that all great poets have this power crver 
ideas, ideas whkh are sdfi fructifying, which weave a 
tapestry out of the imagination, so that the song of a Highland 
girl can send Wo r ds w o rth travelling to Arabia and the 
Hebrides, and an ice-cart can transport Wilfred Gibson 

O er tappHte berg and emerald floe 
Beneath the still, cold, ruby ^ow 
Of everlasting PoUr night 

To the average man a Grecian um is, after all, only a Grecian 
um very beautiful, very old, not particularly usefuL But 
Keats ponders on the remote mystery of its past, the leaf 
fringed legend.” 'Ilroe cannot touch these lovers, fixed In 
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their immortal ecstasy. Imagination has given him tlie 
dream of the little town beside tlie sea, whose men and women 
have thus been rapt from life, leaving the streets echo-less 
and deserted. Imagination “teases him out of thought.” 
And there is a delightful poem by J C. Squire, in which he 
speculates about the inhabitant of a lonely house. 

Did he turn through his doorway 
And go to his study. 

And light many candles ^ 

And fold in the shutters. 

And heap up the fireplace 
To fight off tlie damps? 

And muse on his boyhood 
And wonder if India 
Ever was real ^ 

And shut out the loneliness 
With pig-stickmg memoirs 
And collections of stamps ^ 

He does little more than ask question after question, and 
each question leads on to the next I suggested the time- 
worn tag, Who^ What^ Wliere? as a last resort to stimulate 
the mind But it has this amount of value, nothing so rapidly 
fertilizes the brain as the mere asking of questions, even of 
silly questions. The asking of questions was H. G. Wells’s 
method in some of his early books He formed a postulate, 
and then speculated as to what would happen if tliat were 
true If a man could get to the moon, what would he find ? 
The idea of a voyage to the moon has been treated hundreds 
of times, from Lucian to Godwin. It was in the answers 
to the new questions that Wells was original If a man could 
become invisible, what would he really feeP And would 
he be as well off as Gyges, or the character in the Arabian 
Nights ? 
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It B no bad idea to devdop that habit of asking questions 
by imitating Sberiock Holmes. One will not find it hard to 
deduce something about die prejudices, personality, and 
environment of a man, if a few obvious clues are given — 
a agaretteose, or a pocket book. It might also be pursued 
with discretion, in a third-ciass railway carnage. And to 
Sherlock Holmes no newspaper was so fiill of mystery and 
strange excitements is the human face. Not less r omantic 
are ones fellow travelieis than the destinies that came to 
so abrupt a condusioo on the bridge of San Luis Hey and 
every bookseller behind his counter is a possible or potential 
Kipps, Everywhere la an unlimited field for imsginauve 
speculation, for everyone has his own vivid and absorbing 
backgrmmcL 

It ts the commonest of faflades to suppose that one 
subjea is any duller or more inmresting than another We 
are apt to think that the interesting subjects are those which 
we happen to know something about ourselves. But nothing 
0 duH, when the imagination amends it Imagination can 
find something new to say even about a donkey 

Fools I For I also had my hour, 

One far, fierce boor and sw e e t — 

There was i shout about my ears. 

And palms before n^ feet h 

Asked what diey liked most in life, many people might 
answer Dinners, Going to the Theatre, Afotor-cars. 

If they are like you and me and Rupert Brooke, they ml^t 
Royal flames 

Sweet water s dimpling Uu^ fr om tap to spring 
Holes in the ground and voices that do ting 
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Voices in laughter too, and body’s pain 

Soon turned to peace, and the deep-pantmg tram; 

Firm sands, the little dulling edge of foam, 

That browns and dwindles as the wave goes home. 

And washen stones, gay for an hour, the cold 
Graveness of iron, moist, black, earthen mould. 

Sleep, and high places, footpnnts in the dew. 

And oaks, and brown horse-chcsmuts glossy-new. 

And new-peeled sucks, and shining pools on grass, — 

All these have been my loves 

It IS the big things which are the hard things to wnte of. 
Nothing IS easier than to produce an essay on cheese, um- 
brellas, beards, or nicknames. There is less chance of 
uttenng truisms, or of bemg bald or prosy It is easy to say 
something new about boots, it is very hard to find something 
new to say about the sea or tlie holidays Tliat is why die 
Walrus made such an excellent choice of subjects to beguile 
the last, melancholy constitutional of the oysters* 

“The time is come,” the Walrus said, 

“To talk of many things. 

Of shoes and ships and sealing wax, 

And cabbages and kings, 

And why the sea is boiling hot. 

And whether pigs have wings ” 

It IS not the ability to answer questions so much as die 
abihty to ask them whicli is difficult to acquire. It is, of 
course, useless to ask questions winch can only be answered 
by the obvious. If we are really sincere, we shall find that 
our own thoughts about most subjects are unlike anyone 
else s To be wholly truthful to oneself is to be individual, 
no man being made in another’s mould. To question every- 
thmg, to rest content with nothing we have not thought 
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out for ourselves Is to find Orl^hality No one imtil H. G 
Wells wrote the Country of tht BUnd had ever questioned 
the supremacy of the one-eyed man over the blind roan. 
Few pro ve r b s, even In their metaphorical sense, are more 
than half troe. And die dullest object in the world will yield 
somethmg to sincenty and perseverance. Swift was praised 
by Lady Berkeley for hU **cxcellent Meditation upon o 
Broomstick." BriUiant though the parody is, there are still 
left a hundred diingi to say on the same subject. The broom- 
stick, after all, was the chiriot of the witch. 

Culdvate enjoyment and apprecuDon of everything 
be Hke Sir Thomas Browne, "of a constitution so general 
that it consort s and sympathiiea with all things. The true 
mud cun can appreciate all types of music. It is only the 
inteHeccual snob who worships Bach, and has no time for 
barrel-organs, 

3 SELECTION AND ARAANGEUENT 
A flow of ideas uncontrolled leads to ebaos, "no light, 
but rather darkness visible. The writer is, above aU, a 
craftsman, a A comparison of the L e tt ers of 

Charles Lamb with die Euoyx of EBa Is no bad lesson in 
the art of essay writing. Over and again the letter is the 
rou^ draft of the essay be lets his ideas accumulate, flings 
them off pell mdl in the form of a letter to a friend, and 
(often years later) produces the tame ideas, dressed up in his 
own ecstatic and inimitable style. 

No work of art was ever accomplished without the 
exercise of the divine gift of self restraint. 

Hold your little tfaou^ts In d^it, 

Tbou^ gay they run and leap 
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It IS only the practised essayist who is capable of making 
his brain Ins rough scheme. It is imperative tliat, having 
collected your ideas, you should check your exuberance and 
reduce them to order For an essay is like a house on fire 
In the upper room of the burning tower, at die first alarm, 
you lay hands on everything indiscnminately. In a sort of 
intellectual panic you fling them all out of the window on 
to the ground Having descended safely yourself, you dien 
choose out from die collection all the articles of value you 
can convemendy carry away. You select. 

One of the chief differences between a great poet and a 
minor poet is this power of selection. In that famous passage 
in King Lear^ where Edgar descnbes to the blind Duke the 
imaginary cliff before them, every detail increases the over- 
whelming impression of height — the crows as small as 
beedes, the climber gathenng samphire, the fishermen on 
the beach, the 

murmunng surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 

yet lies so far distant that the waves fall soundless. Thomas 
Hardy gives a picture of winter in half a dozen lines, and 
his selection of detail is nearly as vivid as that of die lync 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost 


When beeches dnp in browns and duns, 
And thresh and ply, 

And hill-hid tides throb, throe on throe, 
And meadow nvulets overflow. 

And drops on gate-bars hang in a row, 
And rooks in families homeward go, 
And so do I 
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And in four Edwitrd Thomas {^ves the ■whole atmo- 
sphere of a small wayside station on a su mm er afternoon 
The steam hissed. Someone cleared his throat 
No one left and no one came 
On the bare platform. What I saw 
Was Adlestrop— only a rr»me. 

The silence is made the deeper by small sounds. The bare 
pla tf o r m^ the ngnpost outside the window, the song of the 
bbckbird. It is a photograph of a fleeting instant of 
time, of one of those moods that fade before they arc rcahzed, 
winged Psyches in the moment of birth sick ■with the panga 
of dissolution. 

Selection is the first duty of the essayist, as it is of the 
poet. I have pomted out that the encyclopaedic treatment 
of a Acme, however concise, m a treatise rather than an 
e ssay Lack of selection results In chaos or m simple duloess, 
like Ufytui It is largely a mechanical process. Quite uncon- 
sdoQsly the human eye selects In looking at a picture. It 
sees really only certain details m the view In the writing of 
a diary or a letter describmg the ■week s events, selection is 
automatic It is probable that thus automatically, and ftom 
no consciously ar t is tic motives, you will leave the most 
important and interesting event (the climax) to the end — 
even if It be only a postscript asking for money The w r i te r 
casts a searchlight on one aspect of his subject, rather than 
lets it play Idly over the •whole surface. And before he begins 
to thmk of arranging ideas, be ■will have made up his mind 
ftom what angle he •wfll approach his theme. If he were 
asked to ■write an es sa y on die sea, he might ■write a descrip- 
tion, a story about a shipwreck, a geographical treatise on 
its relation to the land, or a botanical thesis on deep-sea 
plants, but he could not possibly ■write them all 
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Having chosen a particular aspect of his theme, the writer 
will gather every idea he can which bears on that aspect, 
however remotely; and no others That is important For 
an essay is even more like a train journey than like a house 
on fire. If one starts off from Laburnum Villa on a tour, 
one’s objective is ultimately Laburnum Villa, however wide 
the wandenng One may get out at any station and explore 
the countryside, provided one really manages to amve 
home and is not stranded in Little Tooting This is the 
meamng of Construction Having gathered ideas, having 
selected them, then comes the hardest process of all, getting 
them into logical order, so as to work gradually and inevit- 
ably to the climax. No essay should be begun till the ending 
IS clearly in sight The first paragraph should not be wntten 
till the entire shape of the essay is concrete in the author’s 
mind Details, modifications, new ideas will occur to him 
as he writes, but the architecture of the whole will remain 
substantially unaltered A badly constructed essay lacks 
balance, proportion it is like a house which is all porch and 
no dimng-room The scheme of the essay should nse slowly 
to a climax, logical and closely kmt If we were wnting on 
arcuses, we might choose to deal with the anaent gladiators, 
or be Bacoman and begin with a descnption of the elephant 
“writhing his lean probosas” for the amusement of Eve, 
or come down to modem times and discuss the decline of 
the arcus, or be Dickensian and talk about the tragedy 
behmd the clown’s mask — or be ourselves, and describe 
our own opmions and experiences Hosts of ideas would 
flock to our minds, till we might find some difficulty in 
controlling them If we were wnting Alpha of the Plough’s 
Essay on Finger Posts^ it is httle help so sternly to control 
our thoughts as merely to jot down : 
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I Finger Posti. Whit they «rc. 

a. Finger Posts, (a) Use c£ 

(j) Mime ot 

And then stick. Each mnnber, each division of the rough 
scheme stands for a paragraph. The paragraphs are the 
slices of the pudding, eadi cut from the same thmg, each 
shnilar yet eati individnaL They serve to give the reader 
a rest, like the scenes of a play, and to direct his attention 
to another aspect of the main theme. A paragraph is a senes 
of sentences bcarli^ on the sobfect of the essay, but con- 
taming each a separate contilbudon to iL The Euay on 
Ftngtr Posts might have had a rough scheme something 
like this 

I Brief Introductory pax^raph descrlbiDg a partkulxr finger 
post directing the traveler to Dunstable. 

а. Its lonAnen, emphjtsked by an account of the chndren 
rkknfrlring around It on duir holidays. 7^0 one ever seems to 
■want to go to Duaftable." 

> Introduction of the main thwag of the essay, and of die 
andiors penonality The poetry of A visU to vnefa a 

place m^it apoH HhisloQ. Aihby^le-Ia-Zoucb. 

4. niastndoQ of the main theme. Bidefbrd. 

J EUbotxdon of paragraph 4 by anecdote. 

б. Further illnstntion of dymi* by employment of 

Contrast. end Mucking. 

7 Parenthesis on men who become myths. W G Grace. 

8 Farther elaboradon by ilhiatration of the mam theme. 
Stevenson and Wyomi ng. 

9. Additional lllustradon of main theme. Ohio. 

10. Conclusion referring to the opening! 

“If lever tee a finger post pointmg to Wyoming I shall ignore 
it as I ignore the hand dat, firrai the comer of the orchard, points 
me to Dunstable.” 
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If you read this essay you will notice that die finger post 
serves as an excuse for a whole crowd of romantic ideas, 
only remotely connected with it Tlie essay, in fact, is really 
an essay on tlie associations of names. He slips from one 
tliought to anotlier widiout )ar, without letting the reader 
see how violently he has changed his course In the rough 
scheme you may put as many connective phrases — “Now 
let us turn to . . . ,” “But, on die odier hand . “Moreover 
. — as you wish, but each paragraph, and each sentence 

in each paragraph, must appear to lead inevitably to the 
next Tliere is no crime like dulness, and nothing leads so 
soon to dulness as too great sjunmeuy' One feels that a 
good essay is in some way a whole. A bad essay is cither so 
badly balanced diat it becomes confused, or so well balanced 
diat It becomes monotonous: advantages, disads-aniages, 
summary. It is like a suburban mantelpiece, widi its oleo- 
graphs and china vases arranged in carefully descending 
gradations. If Wliistlcr had painted anodicr grandmother 
the other way round to balance die onginal figure, lus 
portrait would have been a mere decoration, like die endlcssl} 
repeated roses of a wall-paper If he had omitted to hang 
that picture on the wall exactly where he did hang it, die 
portrait would have lacked balance. Ideas must be arranged 
to balance dius, before the essay is w'nttcn: 

For of die soul die body form doth take. 

For soul IS form and dodi the body make 

It should climb naturally to its climax, focusing on die most 
interesting or onginal part of its dieme If you were to take 
a photograph of York Minster from die air, you w'ould 
find the tower almost lost in a tangle of roofs and gables 
If you were to paint a picture of it, you w'ould have to 
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sdect, 80 as to bring the tower into rehe£ Alpha 
of the PIou^ starts and fimshes with the finger post but 
in the meantime he has used it as an excuse to bring into 
full relief his true theme. And he leaves us not, it is true, 
with an exhaustive knowledge of finger posts, but certainly 
with a romantic mterest in them. An essay on animals 
mi^ begin with a caged tiger at the Zoo, nti^t go on to 
disaass the attitudes of the spectator towards the tiger, the 
question of the New Humanitarianlsm, animal worship in 
modem poetry, senomentahtm, even the sentimental attitude 
of the av erage person t o w ar ds miners or warfiue — but at 
the end it most either return to animfll^ or to the caged 
tiger, not abraptly but inevitably 

4. BEGtNNtNOS AND EKDINOS 

The ending to Alpha of the Plough s Estt^ on Fmger 
Potu IS an admirable example of the hardest of all arts, 
wlndtng up. Perhaps the be^nning and the ending of the 
ess^ are die two most important things in it. Only the 
vety greatest poets are m as t er s of the opening. Keats failed 
often, Byron sometunes Milton, Shakespeare never The 
first lines of Dryden axe magnlficenL He plunges, like 
Bacon, straight to his fobfect, never (as Goldsmith used to 
Bay of Burke) winding into it like a serpent.* Writing of 
Aiuof^ and CUopatnL, he bej^os “The death of Antony and 
Cleopatra is a subject whldi has been treated by the greatest 
wits of our nation. I have been told that It is wrong to 
open with an introduction or that It is wrong to begin too 
abruptly, that ooe should not leap at once to the point, nor 

Bofmll ( L^4 cf JohnsoKy L 601 (SlmpUn ed.). 

• Prr/ao* to AU^ Lovt^ 167S. 
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approach it from a tangent, nor hover too circumspectly 
on Its fringes. But what is right in the hands of one is wrong 
in the hands of another. Bacon begins at once Charles 
Lamb plays for a time about the edges of his theme. And 
then again there is that unique, delightful opening to Richard 
Yea and Nay. “I like tins good man’s account of leopards ” 
The opemng sentence sets the stage and the atmosphere 
of the whole is impliat in the first paragraph Thus begins 
one of the most lovely of fifteenth-century books 

In the year of the incarnation of Our Lord, 1371, as I was in 
a garden, all heavy and full of thought, in the shadow, about the 
end of the month of Apnl, but a htde I rejoiced me of die melody 
and song of the wild birds, they sang there in dieir languages, 
as the Thrustill, the Thrush and Tom-tit and other birds, the 
which were full of mirth and joy; and their sweet song made 
my heart to hghten, and made me to dunk of the time that is 
passed, of my youth, how love in great distress had held me, 
and how I was in her service many times full of sorrow and 
gladness as lovers be 

After that, the quaint simplicity and sweetness of the old 
Knight’s counsel for his daughters follow as inevitably as 
Chaucer’s Prologue follows its opening line 

Whatever the method, it is only die long, elaborate 
essay that can support an Introduction. If you are dealing 
with the Elizabethan novel in fifty pages, you may reason- 
ably sketch in your first paragraph the Gestes and Romaunts 
of the Middle Ages But then you would be wnting a diesis 
Be defimte, and be certain of what you are going to speak 
Then say it A wnter who begins, ‘T think,” is wasting 
words, for an essay can be nothing else than what the author 

^ Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, 1371 Caxton’s Transla- 
tion of 1483 
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tMnbt. A wnter -who begins, “I scarcely know how to 
approach this fobject,” la like an embarrassed after-dinner 
fpcaUuif be has given himself away, and bad much better 
r e lir e at once. I £uicy it la a mistake to fly too soon to the 
subject there la always the danger of saying too much in 
too small a space. The an of essay writing is elaboration 
as much as condensation. But it Is a far more serious mistake 
to amve at the title too late. **FIy an eagle flig^i^ bold and 
forth on.” No one who has really thought out his subject 
ihcmld find any difficulty In his first paragraph. Which, of 
co urse , was what was wr ong with Inigo Jollifent. 

It U eleven o dock,” be wrote. Having stared at thli for a 
minute or two, be ao sse d it out and pot in its place 1 have Just 
looted through the window which is gemmed with moisture.” 
This did not please him, so out h came, and be began a new 
sheet, at wBch be fiowmed for neatiy ten mbutes. Then be 
wrtTte “Otrttide, thii m orn i ng, the tpoH of many danking yean 
" oo ts ed out “dankh^", a o ssed e\TrythiDg out, then 
drew th fices and absent ntind^y decorated them with curly 
moustaches then tidied filled and Ut his pipe again, and leaned 

hack in his chair t 

This IS DO uncommon experience, but the first sentence is 
a more critical matter In the last desperate resort, one can 
always b^m wltii a quotation though an essay which 
opens with a tnte quotation is an essay that remains unread. 
The only rule for the b^innlng is to interest All the writer 
wants to do in the first paragraph is by any means, fair or 
foul, to induce the reader to go on to the second. But to be 
falter es ting is not tbe same as to be arresting Here are three 
openings 

I twoke from a dream of a g r u e so me fight with a giant 
J B.Priexde7 TTti Good Cptn^anons p 416, 
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geranium I surveyed witli drowsy satisfaction and complacency 
die eccentnc jogs and jerks of my aunt’s head ^ 

The lieutenant stood in front of die steel sphere and gnawed 
a piece of pine-sphnter “What do you dunk of it, Steevens^’’ 
he asked 

“It’s an idea,” said Steevens, in the tone of one who keeps 
an open mmd 

“I believe it will smash — flat,” said the lieutenant ^ 

You have requested me, my dear fnend, to bestow some of 
that leisure, widi which Providence has blessed the decline of 
my life, in registenng the hazards and difficulties which attended 
Its commencement 3 

The best of these is die second, which at once arrests die 
attention and rouses the interest The first quotation is too 
sudden, and has no connection with the remainder of the 
story. The last needs a hammock and a lazy afternoon 

The ending is even more important; and it is even more 
difficult in talking of it to avoid qualification. The ideal at 
which to aim is to make die reader satisfied, yet to make him 
regret that you have not continued; to satisfy and to pique 
simultaneously. The ending is a conclusion, not a winding 
up of mdefimte strands. Only in wnting a treatise is a 
summary permissible. The ending clinches, it should never 
gather labonous threads It is unnecessary to end with a 
flounsh. Every bad overture ends with a sort of musical 
orgasm; every bad essay ends with a purple patch Come 
down to earth, not like a rock, with such sentence as: 

And this concludes my observations on Superstitions 
Nor hke a cushion wnth* 

So we see that, while Superstition is common among primitive 


* W de la Mare 
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races and rare among civilized, yet to the present day there idU 
pentst many traces of the old beliefs and fears. 

Come down like a swallow 

I ihoold like to have seen Caesar, and I should like to have 
beard Qcero, but on the balance I think we who inherit this later 
day, and who can jest at the shadows that were so real to them, 
hiW the better end of rime. It is pleasant to be about when the 
H^it U abroad. We do not know mnch more of the Power that 
”tnms the handle of this Idle Show“ than our foiefiuhers did, 
but at least we have escaped the grotesque shadows that envdoped 
thiTTL We do not look for divine guidance in the entrails of 
animal 1 or the flight of crows, and the House of Commons does 
not ad}oam at a dap of thunder * 


Alpha of the Ptoug^L 
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ON REVISING THE ESSAY 

“Wliat, have we anotlicr corrector of words!” quoth Sanclio, *'jf 
we are to go on at this rate, wc sliall mal c slow worh of itl” 

I. WORDS 

Looking tlirough the essay is a sort of literary confessional. 
That you should have commuted a hundred faults is inevit- 
able in a first copy. But if your work is wortli anything at 
all, you will be able to reply witli a clear consaence to the 
first questions Have I been vivid? Have I been simple? 
Have I been sincere > If you have obser\Td dicsc, there w'lll 
have been no need to hesitate or to qualify. You v.ill have 
said what you meant, and refrained from imitating die style 
of a very great scholar and a very bad water, w'ho was 
for ever thinking m a muddled way. If he -n^inted to remark 
that Barclay was a minor poet witli real talent, he might 
have said: 

Nevertlieless, if I may (and I think, on the whole, I may) say 
so, Alexander Barclay — while by no means on a level with the 
most glonous figures in our great national literature — is at least 
assured of a permanent (if small) niche in the Temple of Fame 

Never be afraid of saying what you really mean and feel. 
If you were wnting an essay on Umbrellas, you would be 
more interesting if you gave your own expenences tlian 
if you borrowed second-hand thoughts from other people 
My own expenence of umbrellas teaclies me that they are 
the most delightful of companions for a w^lk, and afford 
inexhaustible amusement, whether tliey be used as temporary 
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pancbutes, or balanced on the point and tuiHed ixmnd in 
puddles, or merdy swung Idly In the hand. They give the 
some sense of intimacy and comfort as a tent In a storm, 
indeed, I ha\'e looked on an umbrdb as a kind of 

portable room. But use jtmr own thoughts, not mere facts 
which belong to other people as much as to jourselfl Facts 
am alu'a}’! shored points of \*icw are nesTr quite the some. 
But (as My Unde Toby would say) We tnll speak of this 
another tune.” 

Ste%‘enson used to call the business of Polishing the best 
part of wntmg. It Is a matter pnmarily of words. For Ijn 
guage is a matter of words, and literature only a kind of 
inspired }ug^ing t^iih them to it is strange that they should 
be so often despised. Before an>'one begins to think how 
he can express a thought, h is as well once more to remember 
that the Ideal in all writing b Qorit) Some ‘words have a 
dbtom and romantic backgroundL The mere u’Ord Book 
stretches into a remote past, the **libcr” or inner bark of a 
tree, or the parchment uhlch is so called only because 
a forgotten King of Per gam um disc o v e red a new process 
of treatir^ leather so that both sides could be ^Titten on. 
But there are other ‘uords tthich ha\‘e lost their romance. 
In human speech for so many centimes men Im'e wished 
to communicate cer tain emotions to each other, that there 
has evolved a language which is no language, valueless 
currency, a language of meaningfess symbols. In the English 
spe ec h there are over a thousand Words That VVlll Just 
Do. The phenomenon is ndiher rare nor extraordinary 
Every day, as new words come into use, old •words drop 
out or become debased. A word like ”bomd meant in 
Diyden s day precisely what komAu had meant in Virgil s 
— shaggy, as it means in such phrases as shagged -with 
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horrid shades,” or “homd with bnar and intncate with 
thorn.” But it became gradually a word connoting unpleasant- 
ness of any kind — the unpleasantness which the eighteenth 
century assoaated with mountains — and a “homd” man 
could be as beardless as a film star. Thus the word has lost 
Its vividness. Wharton calls the Milton of the early poems 
“an old English poet in the tradition of Spenser,” because 
he used strange and inkhom terms: 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood. 

And every bosky bourn from side to side. 

To critics of the aghteenth century these lines were “uncouth 
and strange.” They suggest that the word “dingle” signifies 
“boughs hanging dingle-dangle over the edge of the dell.” 
"When Milton spoke of “osiers dank,” no one in the next 
century realized the meaning of the adjective So fluid is 
language Amd so utterly do we lose sight of the historical 
assoaations of the common words that we call English 
spelhng arbitrary and absurd. Real pedantry would spell 
disaster as “dysasteer.” . . . 

To us the word “vernal” is so colourless as to be nearly 
without meamng. It has dropped out of current speech: 
become debased The “vernal mom” reminds us of tlie more 
lamentable passages in the poems of Mrs Hemans It 
reminded Milton and the seventeenth century of Ovid, to 
them It was a familiar Latin word meamng Spnng. It had 
for them as vivid a sigmficance as the old Persian word 
scarlet has for us It is only m the hands of Pope and Thomson 
that It lost Its meamng, and therefore became Poetic Diction. 
Once these words were nch enough, but tirae, and constant, 
thoughdess use had dulled them till they are only what 
5 ° 
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Sir Thomas Browne calls the iH^dlties of Wit, and become 
not the Elegance of manly Invention. 

Borvnx. Ii there not Ima^oatlon In them. Sir? 

JOKNSOK. Why, Sir, there U In them what uvs Imagination, 
bm it Is no more imagination In Avn, than sound Is sound In the 
echo. And hIs (hcdon too b not his own. We have long ago seen 
wAstt'/vSeJ otnocenct and fiawer^ictpangUJ frttads 

Words become debased because famiharity breeds contempt 
the constantly used becomes at last unitc^grihable. Coleridge 
tells how he once met a Jew crying out for Old Qoibcs 
*m the most nasal and extr ao r dinary tone.” Coleridge aaked 
him why be could not say Old Qoihcs” plainly, whereupon 
the Jew replied, Sir, I can say Old Qotbes as wdl as you 
can, but If you had to say so ten dmes a minute, for an hour 
together, you would cay 0^ Cib as I do now ** Such has 
bcCT the disastioits fite of “verdant,” 'blooming, and 
“chap 

P^c Diction Is the use of these debased words — these 
words that will just do — these adjectives that have always 
dung like bamades to their own pet and particular nouns. 
In p ro se the use of dtese words is one of the symptoms of 
Journalese, lazy thinking. The true adjective onginally has 
one meaning, often stretdted to embrace two or three more. 
Thus the word angry” means indignant, and Is applied to 
a man who has lost Ws temper But it may equally wdl be 
used to describe a sunset or a sea, meaning not indignant, 
but threatening. It could scaredy describe a Bath bun or a 
tea-cosy But the Words That Will Just Do— Jovdy, 
dreadful, appalling, marvellous, and a hundred otbers— 
placed In front of any noun, retam as much meaning or as 
Utde as they had before, unless uvd in their strictly co r r e ct 
sense. Thus the word “nice mi»am fioddious or discriminat 
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mg: used m that sense it is doing its work Otherwise it is 
out of place, it adds nothing. 

Tennyson A lady the other day here — a very nice woman 
(I don’t altogether like the word, but I want it) was praising a 
fnend of yours “Nice” is objecuonable, but it is useful — a nice 
person is one that you’re satisfied with 

Allingham It used to mean fastidious — discnminative, but 
there’s not much harm in its being turned about and applied to 
the object 

Tennyson No, it’s something or somebody that satisfies 
your niceness ^ 

There is a certain amount in common between a lowenng 
sky and an infunated man; applied to either the word angry 
IS descriptive But there is litde in common between a cat 
and a agar (except what misdirected ingenuity can discover), 
and each of these may equally well be descnbed as lovely, 
dreadful, appalhng, or marvellous. 

“I am sure,” cried Cathenne, “I did not mean anything wrong, 
but It w a nice book, and why should I not call it so 

“Very true,” said Henry, “and this is a very nice day, and 
we are takmg a very nice walk, and you are two very mce young 
ladies Oh 1 It is a very mce word indeed I It does for everythmg 1”* 

And that was in the dawn of the nineteenth century. 
Even Mr. Weller had more sense than to put up with colour- 
less words: 

Sam dipped his pen into the ink, to be ready for any correc- 
tions, and began with a very theatncal air 

“Lovely ” 

“Stop,” said Mr Weller, nnging the bell. “A double glass o’ 
the inwanable, my dear.”3 


^ Journals of AUmgham 
3 Pickwick Pagers 
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And Tennyson ihowrd an exact sense of style In the use 
of an old English emphasizing adverb, to -whldi the rehglous 
coraplcMS of a later ^ gave a totally ficutious dcrlvadorL 
"Thati an awfuDy jolly stanza! said sotneone, when the 
Bard was reading aloud one of hh poems. 

Don’t say ”«wfiilly " 

'What shall 1 say then? 

Say, "bloody ** 

Enctness in the correspondence of thought and phrase 
o the firrt essential of style. You remember the chapter in 
Sentumnial Tommy^ describing how Tommy lat for an 
hour with an essay half hmshed in front of him because he 
could not think of the exact ■w'ord? Tommy was a consden- 
rious artut, though possibly something of an mtellecnial 
prig. TTwre Is a somewhat shnllar passage in Mark RiaJup- 
forJ't DeSvtranee, describing the sentiinenis of the Tory 
correspondent of the 

He never could tederate In his own children a mere hackneyed, 
hoiruwed expression, but demanded exact pottnJture and 
noddog vexed him more than to bear one of thsn spoil and 
make worthiest what be or the bad seen by repor ti ng it In some 
•tale phrase iriilcb had been used by everybody This refiisal to 
take the trouble to watch the presentment to the mind of anything 
which bad been placed before It, and to reproduce It In its own 
hoes tod coloan was, as be said, nothing but &Isebood, and 
he mihitaincd that the principal reason why people are to unioter 
ctring Is not that they have nothlDg to tay It It laiber that they 
WiH not £ice the labour of saying In their own tongue what they 
have to tay, but cover It op and conceal It in the co mm onplace, 
to that wo get, not whit they ihcmselTei behold and what they 
think, but a hieroglyphic or symbol Invented as the representative 
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of a certain class of objects or emotions as at or y to set forth 
the relauon of Hamlet to Ophelia — Chapter i 

This IS sheer pedantry, a trutli over-emphasized; but suU 
a truth. Perhaps there can be no such tiling as a chchd for 
the very young But the habit of using the colourless word 
or the colourless phrase leads inevitably to dulness, to 
thinking through other people’s minds ^ In its nght place 
the smallest and most ordinary word will shine out suddenly, 
like a star, as the word “sweet” shines out in one line of 
Shakespeare. “Bare, ruined choirs, where late tlie sweet 
birds sang ” 

2. THE MOT JUSTE 

The mot juste is not quite the same thing in prose as in 
poetry. The word that flames from its setting like a j*ewel 
is out of place in prose. The finest prose never makes one 
pause in the middle of an argument or a scene to admire the 
style of a sentence The finest poetry is continually startling 
in this way — dazzling tlie reader with tlie beauty of indi- 
vidual Imes In prose the mot juste is the word tliat so 
exactly expresses the wnter’s meaning that it needs no 
comment. 

The chief beauty of wnting is the adjective. Needless to 
say, the adjective is the word more often abused than any 
other. The exact, inevitable adjective is a rare thing: and 
literature is full of adjectives eitlier misapplied or wholly 

* “When I first looked upon the Falls of Clyde, I was unable to 
find a word to express ray feelings At last a man, a stranger to me, 
who amved about the same time, said, ‘How majestic T (It was the 
precise term, and I turned round and was saying, ‘Thank you, sir I 
Tliat u the exact word for it,’ when he added, eodem flaw ) ‘Yes ’ 
How very pretty 1’ ” — Coleridge, Talk Talk 
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rameccssaiy The adjective, parriailarly in poetry, gives to 
a line colour, beauty, vividneas the verb gives strength. 

With antique pillar* maisy-proof 
And stoned windows richly dlg^t, 
t dtfrij rdiglons Itghf- 

Here evefy adjective b coct and finaL It b llhe a picture In 
oib as Z AUtgro b like a water-colour But the human 
element enters to largdy into words. No adjective has quite 
the same shade of amrortmeDt, or can call up to everyone 
quite die nm<» assodadoos. I mnemher once having my 
attention drawn by someone to the magical use of the wo rd 
'bosomed m II Pweroso 

Bosomed in tufbd trees. 

To me the word ''bosomed” does not seem magical at all 
it creates t confused mental picture of St Paul s Cathedral 
and my earliest muse. Moreover trees axe not mfted. 
The whole Hoe of the eighteenth cenmry (which 

transmuted so much of Milton to dross), one half expects it 
to be completed by some ponderous and meaningless 
phrase 

And Deadly bosomed high In tufted trees 
The comfortable nm. 

Comfbrtihlel Aoythiag less cooi/brtahle than an urn ft 
would be difficult to imagme. The adjective misapplied a 
no less disastrous in poetiy than m prose. But in prose the 
csict word b never die noticeable word. 

Swift b the most perfect prose stylist In the English language 
and It b perhaps because of all wcite rs be b the most blizingly 
sincere. He persuaded by sheer, nalced simplicity the sort 
of simplicity that rrmVi-^ ft Idle to deny the strict truth of 
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such histones as Moll Flanders, or Robinson Crusoe, or 
Gulliver. There is about him nothing of the rhetonaan 
His sanity, his simplicity, his immense restraint, and, above 
all, his knowledge of human nature enabled him always to 
strike the nght note His wnungs are statements, judg- 
ments, or reasoned convictions, inspired by a temblc clanty, 
they are never pleadings or empty words He was tiie greatest 
master of style in our literature* and his own style was a 
formidable weapon It was tlie weapon whicli overturned 
Marlborough at the height of his pow'er it was the weapon 
of which Walpole was afraid. Because it seldom nses to 
higher or falls to lower levels, it is not easy to give an 
example of Swift’s style The marvel of it is the consistent 
strength, purity, and simpliaty. 

He said they commonly acted like mortals till about thirty 
years old, after which by degrees they grew melancholy and 
dejected, increasing in both till they came to three score Wlien 
they came to four-score years, which is reckoned the extremity 
of living in this country, they had not only all the follies and 
infirmities of other old men, but many more which arose from 
the dreadful prospect of never dying They were not only opinion- 
ative, peevish, covetous, morose, vain, talkative, but incapable 
of fnendship and dead to all natural affection, which never 
descended below their grand-children Envy and impotent desires 
are their prevailing passions But tliose objects against which 
their envy seems pnncipally directed are the vices of the younger 
sort and the deaths of the old By reflecting on the former, they 
find themselves cut off from all possibility of pleasure, and when- 
ever they see a funeral, they lament and repme that otliers are 
gone to a harbour of rest, to which they themselves never can 
hope to amve ^ 

The singular power of such a passage as this is dependent 

* Gulliver s Travels, HI x 
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on no intricate harmony or rich tapestry of words. It b at 
once perfectly simple and perfectly dear No word is used 
Jjut the exact word, the word that performs its duty without 
either stardlng the reader into an O Alritodoi or allowing 
him to drift along, catdnng only the vague outlines of the 
authors meaning. Its beauty is the beauty of strength, 
clarity, and snnpUdty 

By the use of the mot Juste I do not mean the use of the 
inevitahle word in the sense of the er p r a wl word. Nor do 
I mean the completely unexpected word. Somewhere Widter 
de la Mare speaks of a curtain “pouring down its modonless 
cataract of crimson." Thb is not prose, but poetry The 
word cataract dazzles, arrests stops for a moment the 
ordered roardi of narradve. *Wet sands, marbled with 
moon and doud” — there all the effect is gained by the verb. 
In prose the use of the same word “marbled is a tnBe too 

Sdf-COQSOOUS 

I would survey a strctdi of perhaps thirty feet of wave-wisbed 
ded: vtnlshlng ever and again beneath swirling, foanHinarbled 
water * 

The ng^t word Is the word that expre ss es the full meaning 
without obviously drawing attenrion to itsdf the w ord 
which, m Keats s phrase, “appears almost a remembrance” 
— like Shakespeare s maldtudloous, which indodes in a 
single adjective the crowded r e stl e ssn ess of the sea. So many 
w or ds will da" A man may waDc, strut, stagger, go, reel, 
stumble, arable down a street, and each verb will uttcriy 
have altered the sense of the contexL We say the sun shines 
but we could say also that s par ks, diamonds, pearls, bonfires, 
and hradhghts thine— making them all colourless, lumping 
H. G WeDi, Mr BUtuwvnky on RampoU Ithnd^ 
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them all together, as tliough a hundred different lights left 
the same visual impression. But if tlie nght adjective or 
verb IS used, there will be no need for tlie elaboraUon of a 
simile, or tlie qualification of a metaphor, no need for 
phrases like “sort of,” “almost,” “rather.” It is a somewhat 
humiliating exercise to choose any sentence of fine prose 
or any line of great poetry and to try to substitute your 
own words, or to phrase it differently. Even to take an 
ordinary sentence from Swift or Stevenson is to learn some- 
thing of the art of exactitude. 

Before them the surf broke slowly All around, with an air of 
imperfect, wooden things, inspired widi a wicked actmty, the crabs 
trundled and scuttled into lioles * 

Such an exerase is proof again of the value of synonyms 
The books that should stand at the bedside of every author 
are the Plays of Shakespeare, the Bible, and the New Oxford 
Dictionary. The atmosphere of a whole sentence can be 
altered by the substitution of words which have the same 
general meaning, but a wider or more poetic or more collo- 
qmal assoaation 

At the casement sate the Queen, hearkening for the arnval 
of the steeds. 

The Queen sat by the window, listening for tlie sound of the 
horses’ hoofs 

The Queen squatted in the window seat, one car cocked for 
the nags’ home-coming 

3 SINCERITY AND SIMPLICITY 

If you Will read through the essay, asking yourself at 
every sentence. Does it say what it means ^ Does it say so 
* Stevenson, The Ebb Tide, chapter viu 
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dearly, simply, vividly? you will find that much of the 
duty of reviaioo is the duty of exdsion- Remember that 
story of Swifts 

A person reading to me a doll poem of Us own maHng, I 
prevailed on him to acr atch oat tlx lUes together, In turning over 
the leaf the ink bring wet, it marked as many words cm the other 
tide whereof the poet ccmifdalnlng, I bid Urn be easy, for it 
woold be better If those w« ont too. 

But there are other traps of wUrii to beware, easier to 
rec og nire , If also easier to fall into. 

It Is sometimes difficult to remember dnt, whatever rise 
an essay may be, it is oeiffier a sermon nor a conversation 
nor a g wi ri i. In arguing a point, or in attempting to make 
a line of thought dear, there is a strong temporion to appeal 
to the reader as one would appeal in a lecture 

My dear boy reader don t suppose that I want yon to imitate 
Owen in this nutter I despise a boy who tehs as mach as 
yon do.* 

Surii a remark as dils not only brings argument or narration 
to a staodsnll, but invariably serves to infuriate the reader, 
whatever endearing epithet may be bestowed on him. The 
illQrion is lost the story is only a fireside tale after alL Bring 
in your own personality as much as you can or care, but 
leave the personality of your audience alone. Apostrophe is 
a rhetorical device, and only to be Justified in oratory, or 
when speech hu risen so hlg^ as to be near the gates of 
poetry False Rhetonc is the Nemesis of insincenty It is 

as a tinkling cymbal — words with neither thought nor 
true feeling behind diem. The purple patch most come 
inevitably or not come at aH Any 6Kncms centenary gives 
< Fnnr Ene or LtssU iy Lxtd*, chapus UL 
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birth to false rhetoric in certain newspapers The wnter 
stnves to be worthy of a great occasion by outdoing 
Rodomonte with big words and strained metaphors* 

Stnnging pretty words that make no sense, 

Or kissing full sense into empty words. 

A rhetorical device of this nature is only to be justified in 
such passages as the paragraph on Death m Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Histone of the Worlde, or by such styles as those of 
De Qumcey, or Carlyle: 

Coronets for thee 1 Oh, no • Honours, if they come when all is 
over, are for those that share thy blood Daughter of Domremy, 
when the gratitude of thy king shall awaken, thou wilt be sleepmg 
the sleep of the dead Call her. King of France, but she will not 
hear thee Cite her by the appantors to come and receive a robe 
of honour, but she will be found en contumace When the thunders 
of umversal France, as even yet may happen, shall proclaim the 
grandeur of the poor shepherd girl that gave up all for her country, 
thy ear, young shepherd girl, will have been dead for five cen- 
times. To suffer and to do, that was thy portion m this life, that 
was thy destmy , and not for a moment was it hidden from thyself 
Life, thou saidest, is short, and the sleep which is the grave is 
long, let me use that life, so transitory, for the glory of those 
heavenly dreams destined to comfort the sleep which is so long ^ 

Repetition, too, is only justified in oratory, or in moments 
of high poetic mtensity: and the essay is not made for 
moments of high poetic intensity De Qumcey’s dreams 
should fall into another category “Ercle’s vein — a part to 
tear a cat in, to make all split” — ^is the prerogative of the 
pulpit or the rostrum. 

This straimng for effect is the result of another fault, the 
lack of apmess and truth to detail. No one would think of 

‘ De Qumcey, Joan of Arc. 
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wntlng ■ serious epitaph In ilw fonn of a Umenck. It is 
unsafe to deal flippantly -wldi solemn subjects- I remember 
once reading a lamentable little book of verse called Fugmvt 
Pstcttf by a certain Mrs. Dodsworth, iBoa- One of her 
solemn elegies begins 

Methbiks I bear tbe slow and deep-toned bell 
Tolling dear Kiutchbuil to her early grave. 

But then I doubt if even Milton could have written with 
dignity, h a m p er e d by such a name. Mrs. Dodsworth writes 
a really sincere poem on the death of her father — and of 
all measures chooses diat with which Lewis Carroll after- 
wards immortalaed Old Fadier ‘William. 

My Father, dear man 1 whom 1 honoured and loved 
Took diM pains to Instruct my young mind, 

And If e er be with fondness confessed he approved, 

I (with rapture) exdahoed, O bow kind I 

Treated in a certain spirit, even a door knocker can become 
romantic, there hovers about tbe meanest of them the 
tortured ^ost of Gni£mu£ But a bad medhim can make 
sincerity ridiculous 

BUthe voices then so dear 

Send up their tbouts once more, 

Then sounds again on mem ry 8 car 
The dear o\d knocker on ihe door ^ 

To spend the satva m£gnam of Swift In an Essay on Un- 
punctuallty is as absurd as to go to a funeral in pyjam as 
original only In tbe sense that no one else does It. SlUy in 
the sense that ev ery o n e could do it if he thought it worth 
while. 


Atherton Ftiiiotk& EeJttm of Mmory 
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4. QUOTATION 

An inapposite quotation is very much worse than no 
quotation at all. The use of quotation, a failing of all minds 
movmg in orbits remote from life, is subject often to abuse. 
If a man really is able to be imaginatively free, to be like 
Lamb in his walks at Oxford “in moods of humility a sizar 
or servitor, and, when the peacock vein rises, strut a gentle- 
man commoner, or in graver moments a master of arts,” 
quotation or allusion will spnng unbidden to his pen. I 
have come to the conclusion that quotation is not really a 
virtue: it is a disease — though sometimes it is possible to 
make a virtue even of disease. Both Bacon and Burton 
quote copiously, sometimes well, sometimes for effect — for 
the sake of quoting. To quote for quotation’s sake, or in 
order to impress others with a learning that only exists on 
paper, is to be insincere Quotation should be used as the 
mot juste is used,^ when it is the most perfect means of 
putting the wnter’s thoughts into words or of illustrating 
his meaning. To quote tntely — to refer to Mr Micawber 
hoping for something to turn up, or to the wilhngness of 
Barkis, to use stale phrases like “confusion worse con- 
founded” or “music hath charms” (particularly without 
havmg read Macbeth or the Mourning Bride\ is to commit 
the unforgivable chch6, to talk through the mouths of 
others, not through humility, but through laziness Foreign 
quotations — except where there is no Enghsh equivalent, 
as in such exqmsite phrases as “ballon d’essai” or “I’espnt 
d’escalier” — are as bad as outworn fragments of Shakespeare. 
You will sound as though you had been “at a feast of 
languages and stolen the scraps ” If you must allude, allude 

^ Except, of course, in such a work as this, where there can he no 
representation without quotation 
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to the fresh rather than to the stale. To say that Mr Smith 
is like the curates egg, good in parts, is to be neither 
witty, vivid, nor ori^naL The simfle had far better be left 
out it has long since ceased to add anything to the picture 
of Mr Smith s moral complexity 

5 GENERALIZATION 

There arc a few of the elementary ftults of style which 
are promising faults faults that reveal a superfluity of energy 
or an imagination not wholly in contioL Of such are the 
use of the longest possible UTird, the use of the complicated 
adjectival sentence, of periphrases, bad metaphors, even 
Malapropisms. 

It at least tounds a trifle betttr to be doudy than to be 
concise. It is cot very easy to see at flnt that vividness has 
been sacrificed to dignity and dignity deservo no saenflees. 
It IS a simple and fairly consistent rule to prefer the particular 
to the general, the picture to the mere phrase. Ainsworth 
and the novelists of the school of G P R. James used 
condnually to speak of a certain individual” when they 
really meant (and would have done much better to say) 
George or Edward. The Generalization is as tempting os it 
is dangerous. Occasionally it becomes inevitable. But it is 
far better, if a wnter wishes to pomt out that literature 
becomes superficial as it becomes universal and is spread 
over a wider area, for him to particularize, and to wnte 

"When ten tho usan d boarding-school girls, who have leamt to 
play on the p ian o, are bron^t out tn the tame s ea son, Rossini 
will be preferred to Mozart. — Hazutt 

The men of the Middle Ages were right. It Is only by the 
concrete that a real fita can be expressed. Lust and Gluttony 
and the devil are They mean to us the Sex Complex, 
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the Hunger Urge, or that part in ourselves wluch is but a 
remote permutation of the baser elements of our ancestral 
chromasomes. But to the Middle Ages they meant real 
figures Gluttony was a man with a round belly, with dim 
eyes and a great staff, bom “of a gammon of bacon and a 
Hog’s-head of Claret wine ” Lust was a green-eyed monster, 
black with gnme and ndmg upon a goat, and the Devil 
was a Satyr with horns and a tail and a great whip. They 
preferred the particular to the general. 

The use of the Passive is akin to the Generalization in this 
respect The Passive is vague, cloudy “A man was seen” 
IS a very much more indeterminate and cautious phrase 
than “I saw a man ” A fable can give point and vividness 
to an empty generalization explaimng the advantages of the 
country over the town. Herein is the poetry of the proverb 
No essay can be free from generahzation, but the generahza- 
tion cannot stand alone, it asks for illustration by the 
concrete and the particular. The deductive method is to 
make a senes of general statements and to illustrate them 
by a senes of particulars That is the method of Bacon. To 
begm with an anecdote, and to pass from that to a senes of 
generalizations is the method of more modem essayists 
To particularize — to wnte in pictures — is to hit with a 
hammer mstead of a cushion. If we were to wnte “The 
good qualities of a man are chiefly brought out by adversity,” 
we should be dull and cloudy beside such a sentence as: 
“Certainly, Vertue is like pretious Odours, most fragrant 
when they are mcensed or cmshed ” And if we wanted to 
say that poetry no longer finds patrons, could we say more 
than those two Imes of Spenser’s : 

But ahl Maecenas is ywrapt in clay. 

And great Augustus long ago is dead ? 
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It a the use of the Abstract Thought which is as much to 
be avoided as the mmtse of the Abstract Word I have said 
Be simple, be dear, and there ore not many essentiaily simple 
abstracts. Lack of dear thinking means obscurity in expres- 
sion. In the quotation beiow the fault is a certam muzziness, 
due to two things. The wnter has not been dear in his oum 
mind as to what effect he v.'ants to produce, he knot’s only 
that be wants to stir some sort of emotion, and he has tried 
to do this by loading his brush with colour and sploshing 
it all on the canvas. 

As Jane Porter opined her to a reoS^nm of the ogam 
oTvrmeru peril which threatened her her irure Aeon gave 
up at laxt its fnal rtxuge of hope, and the turned to grope for the 
faOeo weapon that she mi^ mne to Aerttlf a memftd dttuM ere 
the emti fangt tore Into her fttr flak -^Terian of tke Apa 


6. JOIDfSOKESK 

The force of Nature can no further go Which leads one 
to the conndcradon of another promising fault, the tendency 
to overload. In extreme youth this overloading — periphrases, 
circumlocution, Johnsonese — is a sign of too rich a mind, 
in maturity It is barrenness of thought attempting to obfus- 
cate its Inadequacy by smothering Itself imder a catafalque 
of tmnecessary verbiage. 


“Til an idinlrable thing,“ remarks Dorothy Otbome * to 
•ee bow some people will labour to find out terms that may 
obscure a plain sense. like a gendeman I knew, who would 
never say the weather grew cold but that winter began to 
salute ns. I have no patience for stxh coxcombs, and cannot 
blame an old unde of mine that threw the slandUh at his man s 
head because he writ a letter for him wh ere, instead of saying 


Leatrs of Doroiky Osiome^ xl, October a, 1653 

* iSj 
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(as his master bid him), that 'he would have wnt himself, but 
^at he had the gout m his hand’, he said ‘that tlie gout in his 
hand would not permit him to put pen to paper.’ The fellow 
thought that he had mended it mightily, and that putting pen 
to paper was much better than plain wnting ” 

A reporter wishes to state that it was sunny for the vicar’s 
garden fete, and that everyone enjoyed himself. What lie 
actually wrote was this: 

As to the insistent detail of weather, it was about die absolute 
perfecutude we can remember, with genial warm sunshine tem- 
pered most agreeably by the north-western breezes. Such condi- 
tions made everyone concerned all the happier than usual, and 
It would be hard to match anywhere on this globe the picture of 
unalloyed human happiness over which that happiest dispenser 
of happiness our rural dean presides in his own Arcadian domain 
— From a local paper 

This IS the htde fish talking like a whale; it is committing 
the sin against Simplicity. It is like diose hnes: 

Let Observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from Cluna to Peru, 

which, as Colendge points out, is merely saying: "Let 
Observation, with extensive observation, observe mankind.” 
So impressive is mere sound. The power of the Alchemist 
lay as much in his polysyllables as in his retorts and skeletons, 
and It was by his words that Subtle managed so successfully 
to impose on Sir Epicure Mammon: 

I exalt our med’eme 
By hanging him m balnea vaporoso 
And giving him solution; then congeal him; 

And then dissolve him, then again congeal him i 


' Ben Jonson, The Alchemist^ 11 i 
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Pilahras, neighbour Verges, palabiwl Bat Wisdom always 
speaks simply and when a man dresses up his thoughts m 
long words one is apt to suspect that the thoughts them- 
selves might r esembl e Thacker^ s picture of Louis XIV 
Tor most abstract terms are shadows that conceal a void.*** 
The big word Is not digmfied, it is pompons and pomposity 
bears the relationahip to dignity as fiicetiousiiess to 
humour, or eentimemality to sendmem. Qara Reeve only 
succeeds in becoming ridiculous wbcn she most wishes to 
be affecting 

During thh the trwA* r h* n»>^In doWU 

Edward s checks and hh two noble audhora, catching the tender 
infecrion, wiped their eyes at the condurion.* 

And Boswell is p erfec tly serious when be remarks dot 
Johrtfon could warble the amorcns lay with fecility and 
elegance” — as serious as Johnson himself when he remarked 
that the jBtggar’s Oj>era had in it such a "labefection of all 
principles as may be Inlurious to tbe morality His audience 
smothered a laug^” It was not the remark they laughed at, 
but dbe word **labe£»coon, wfaidi aeeks to dress up a per 
fcctly sensible statement in absurdly pompous words, 
“swelling out an tmmwan^ng truism to a perfect tympany of 
Style.” HaiHtt alh these “hieroglyphical writers”, and 
O W Holmes has mocked die Grand Style in Hnes whicb 
are scarcely more absurd than some sentences &om early 
nineteenth-century novels. 

Incandent Ire the solar splendour flames 
Tbe foies, langoescent, pend feom arid ntmei 
Hh htnnlij £ront tbe cive, anheMng, wipes, 

And dreams of erring on ventiferoua ripes. 


Joubert, Pewto 


Tk$ Old En^h Bonn. 
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Tlie talk of By Ends m Pilgrim's Progress is die talk of the 
journalistic soul who thinks diat a fine phrase atones for 
small matter. Among die early editions of die Lives of the 
Poets are die following corrections: “Every sheet enabled 
him to write the next with less trouble^ altered to “widi 
more facility.” “Society u so named emphatically in opposition 
to a state of nature,” altered to “pohucally regulated is a 
state contra-distinguished from. . . .” “Kindness” is changed 
to “benevolence”; "very extensive” to “individiously 
great”, “more drawn from life” to “of nearer alliance to 
life ” “Zeal” becomes “ardour,” “work” becomes “produc- 
tion ” Wlien die style comes naturally, as it often does widi 
Johnson, it is majestic. Tlie Letter to Lord Chesterfield 
IS a dieme strongly felt and nobly worded, simpliaty is 
diere because the thought and feeling are alike vigorous and 
sincere. Fine phraseology is a form of literary hypocrisy. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds gave a shout of laughter when, during 
a reading of Grainger’s poem die Sugar Canc^ he came to 
the line, “Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats!” But that bald 
simpliaty was transformed to 

Nor with less waste die whiskered vermin race, 

A coundess clan, despoil the lowland cane 

Such IS the language of the tombstone — diearbfiaal phrases 
that are only engraved to flatter less virtuous relations 
Literary euphemism is well enough in its place, whether it 
be a tombstone or an offiaal biography but it has nothing 
to do with Literature. “My dear man, clear your mind of 
cant,” said Doctor Johnson “You may talk in diis manner 
. but don’t thmk foolishly.” ^ 

I came across somewhere a quotation from an old Book 
^ Bosu ell, Life of Johnson^ i 766 
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of Etiquttu for ZtfifiM, -which Qlustrates the effect of Johcionese 
on the most tragic of tales 

I remember the Count M , out of tkt mott aramfUtked 

< 3 nJ handfomtst yottng mat ei Vlaata. When I was there, he was 
paislonstcJy in love with a girl of almost pttritss beauty She 
was lively and amiable, tod tre ate d ill with an lability 
which them in her train, although It was generally known 

tbit she had avowed a predllectxoo for Count M , and that 

preparationi were maldog for their mipdils. The Count was of 
refined ndnd *ad ddkate aensiblUty He loved her for her nice 
alone, and, like a lover of such perfections, be never approached 
her without dmldiiy and when he touched her a fire shot throng 
his veins that wir^ Urn not to Invade the vermilion aanctuary 
of her Ups. 

Such were Us feelingB, when one nl^ at bis i n tended fiither 
irnkw s a party of young people were met to celebrate a certain 
festivab Forfeits were one of the pasrifiya, and all went cm with 
die grexcsz merrltnent, dU the Count was commanded by some 
wh^ mtdfmnt»f1lg to rede e m Us l^ove by saluting the cheek 
of intendecl bride. Tlie Count blushed, trembled, advanced 
to Us mlstresa, r e tr e ate d, advanced again — and at last, with a 
tremor that shook every fibre In Us hame, with a modest grace 
be put the aoft ringlet which played upon her cheek to Us Ups, 
and retired to demand Us pledge In evident cooiuiion. 

(At wUch moinent another man attenipted to snatch a kiss 
fixm the lady ) 

And the Count had the mottf&adon, the agony to aee the 
bps which Us passionate and deiicale love woUd not allow him 
to touch, kissed wldi roughness and repetition by another 

Now, Muse, let s sing of rats 1 
7 COLLOQUIALISM 

Fine phrases are only justified if they come onHdden if 
the style has to be put cm Uke a doak, ddiberateJy, It is no 
style at alL Correct English, tayi George EUot, “is the 

<^9 
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slang of pngs ” For ordinary purposes — and an essay is 
an ordinary purpose — style should be neither too nch nor 
too barren. Colloquialism is a virtue if it has force, pungency, 
behind it. A conversational tone bnngs ideas to men’s 
business and bosoms, renders them actual But it can very 
easily degenerate into mere vulganty, into a style •whicli is 
no style at all. Lamb’s is a familiar style, someomes even 
conversational, it is never a monologue. For if one attempts 
to imitate speech in wnnng, one imitates too the faults of 
speech A real conversauon, faitlifully reported, is intolerably 
repetiuve, crowded witli aposiopeses A colloquial style 
becomes very rapidly a style full of dashes, exclamation 
marks, and underlmings. 

Fine works are the product of spmtual delight, not of honest 
intentions He who always called a spade a spade would be a 
sincere man, and might be an admirable man, but never a good 
wnter, for the proper and adequate word is not really sufficient 
m good wnnng It is not enough to be clear and make yourself 
understood, you must please, fasanate, and spread illusions 
before all your readers . . ^ 

In speech the mere inflections of the voice can suggest 
nuances impossible to convey in wnting. An exclamation 
mark in real life is the lifting of an eyebrow; italics are 
intonations; and adverbs and adjectives are gestures The 
legitimate methods of emphasis in prose are seldom the 
use of Italics or a servile dependence on punctuation 
Emphasis is produced by short sentences or short words, 
by accumulation of epithet or phrase, by inversion, or by 
plaang the emphatic word first or last All these devices are 
illustrated by the following passage; 

Day followed day, and snll that homble music did not cease 
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NTgfat followed and sdll the deadly work went on there 

WB no deep tnd no darknec the Romans lighted homes that 
they might tee to HIL 

^ days passed thnt tnd only the dtadel was left. It wu a 
tteep rock in the middle of the town, t temple of the God of 
HwUng uowu e J Itl m mmtf. 

The rodh was cov er ed with people who could be teen extending 
theh aims to heaven, and uiddng with one another In the last 
embrace. Tbeh pheout lamentations, like the cries of wotmded 
anlmali, ascen d ed In the air and behind the Iron cirde which 
enc losed them could be beard the crackling of the fire and the 
dull boom of &Illng beams. 

The •ddiem were we ar y with enddog. They were filled with 
blood. Nine-tenths of the inhabltann had already been kflletL 
Tbe people on the rock were offered tfadr lives they descended 
with bare bands tod passed cmder the yoke. Some of them ended 
thdr diyi in prisoo. The greater part were told as tlavet. 

Mach of the effen of this passage is gained by apparent 
and-dimxx, the packed dmplld^ of dw final paragraph 
fofiowing in immediate contrast to the sonority, solemnity, 
and colour of the opening. There are no exekmadona, italics, 
or rhetoncal ques ti ons, one such would ndn the whole 
effat. It is one of tbe rare occasions in the Martyrim of 
Man where Wlnwood Reade r es train s his love of verbiage. 
Most of his purple patches are falhiTes, but (because be could 
so easily have said more) thk, for once, comes oE Colloquial 
ran has Its splendid uies. TTie most moving death scene in 
UtErature is described by an old landlady The pathos of 
speech is often more affecting than the pathos of dignified 
prose a the death of Captain Trunnion is more affecting 
than that of Paul Dombey Those few words of Tony 
Weller placed beside tbe last utterances of Paul or Dttle 
Neil show to how great an extent pathos and emphasli are 
matters of Restraint. 
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“Susan,” I says, “you’ve been a wery good vife to me alto- 
gether, don’t say nothing at all about it, keep a good heart, my 
dear, and you’ll live to see me punch that ’ere Stiggins’s head 
yet She smiled at this, Samivel,” said the old gentleman, 
stifling a sigh with lus pipe, “but she died arter all 1” — Pickwick 
Papers 

It IS noticeable that Dickens fails most often when he 
appears to be trying his hardest In this passage there is no 
evidence of the author — but he wept tears of genuine emotion 
over the fading of Nell . . . 

8. EUPHEMISM 

Colloquialism, looseness of speech, leads inevitably to 
looseness of thought, to the use of the Old Inevitable and 
the Unspeakable Modifier The Old Inevitable is the adjec- 
tive that IS attached as closely to a particular noun as her 
lamb was to Mary, Wherever appears the word “edifice” 
there also appears the epithet “sacred ” A gruelling half- 
hour spent with the local newspaper will reveal dozens of 
young men immaculately clad, or women with wayward 
curls and the complexion of a peach The use of the inevit- 
able adjective is only another example of thinking through 
other people’s minds It is never easy to find the mot juste' 
sometimes it is found, and then sticks to some particular 
word A face is deathly pale, or white as a sheet, and “’ns 
enough, ’twill serve ” It is too much trouble to be exact. 
It IS much too easy to use the modifier and call something 
“rather good” in order to save oneself the trouble of defimng 
a vague impression But the stale epithet is the epithet that 
has lost Its colour, and a phrase that has been well rubbed 
by use ceases at length to convey any meaning at all 

“There is something more than conventionality, there 
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fa modesty of language I speak probably Jtist like a woman, 
but I tse metaphors and sentences so arranged that in saying 
a dimg I seem not to alhtde to iL It 13 as though instead of 
saying my pamring, I were to say *The thing I have done. 
Never have I made use of the words ‘Lover, Mi s tre ss , 
Uafaon that is to say, of those exact and customary terras 
which ^ve you the appearance of speaking of things familiar 
to you- It fa, of course, understood that one knows it aD, 
but one glides over it”* 

Here, In the moudi of one of the most tragically uncon- 
ventional women of the ejg^oea, fa the defence of Euphemism. 

One glides over it " Euphemism a a form of htetary 
cowardice. It is the dinficauon of the expedient, and only 
justifiable ss an expedient Sensible cnou^ m days when 
even Inanimaa things w ere tho iigb r malignant, the eupbem- 
ism has become a slavish s up e asu uon- It is a modesty, a 
false ddicacy that reaches the rldioilcms when trousers 
are spoken of as sit-upons, inef&bles, “unwhlspcr 
ables”, or bulls r ef er r ed to as gentlemen cows.” When 
Thackeray wants to make Harry Wamngton say ‘Whore,” 
he fa forced to use sudi a circumlocution as, 'He r efeii ed 
to her by a Tranv* which ocaus in Shakespeare s OtktUoT^ 
An ino ff en si ve word like *blooiiilng” o used for an olTiai 
^ sfve word like ‘bloody , and the final ftfe of the ori^iaal 
word is that It drops entirely ont of use. Fielding would 
never have dared to call Sophia a blooming girl m the 
twenueth century To be so wary of ailing a spade a spade 
that you come to call it a fork, Is not only to transfer the 
odium to a new word, but to act a consaous hypocrisy 

Joantal rf Man* BajfJarU^ 

Th* y irg i niM i 

n 
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Edwin, at a nckety fancy desk, began to wnte: “Dear James, 

my father passed peacefully away at ” Then with an abrupt 

movement, he tore the sheet in two, and threw it in the fire, and 
began again. “Dear James, my father died quietly at eight o’clock 
to-night.” — ^Arnold Bennett, Clayhangcr, xvu. 

9. CONTRAST 

But there are aids as well as pitfalls. For the Wnter is 
an Adventurer; he is a knight who seeks the shnne of beauty. 
Gnm penis await him by the way. Not least of these is the 
Great White Worm, which spits at him from the hedgerow 
a vomit of forbidden words, and, poking a wicked head 
through the leaves, hisses. “A nice day I A wonderful day* 
Glonous — and marvellous — and superb 1” Or, hidden in 
some viscous pool, he may chance upon the simster, green- 
shmed Toad which is called the Modifier, and which is 
nearly always almost quite, or the Old Inevitable (that 
hairy Spider) may croak at him as he ndes by. “Cheenng 
Beverage I Succulent Bivalve *” 

But the Kmght has his weapons, too, against the fiends 
of Darkness. At his side hangs the vorpal sword of Simile; 
the shield of Sincerity blazes on his arm; Metaphor, his 
dagger, is a bnght and bitter blade Proudly defiant, he sits 
astnde his old horse Common Sense. 

In the above I have illustrated the misuse of what are 
known as Literary Devices. In truth, no one uses these 
consaously. No wnter stops m the middle of a paragraph 
to reflect that it is high time he employed Chiasmus, or 
rendered his sentence more vivid by a judiaous as 3 mdeton 
Browning did not know he was using anaphora in the Pied 
Piper, he was merely conscious that the passage about the 
rats would be far more stnking if the word rats occurred 
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again and again, he rained the ob\noi« — that the best u-ay 
of emphasizing a ut>rd ts to repeat it o\'cr and over That, 
1 think, is the important thing about Utenry devices, that 
they are scarcely •fl.‘orth learning laboriously by heart, since 
rmmedtately they arc used consciously they become self 
consaous — and therefore lose thdr Nolue. Until a vritcr 
has learnt the %*irtue of shnptiat}, it Is useless for him to 
learn the %’lrtue of decoration. The rule in all smting is 
exdsion and it irill be often found that the remosal of a 
metaphor or a simile s tr e ng thens rather than urakens a 
paragraph. Greek arrfutccture has, like the stjdc of Suift, 
no ornament that docs not contribute to the beauty of the 
The function of the pillar Is not only to do its u'ork, 
but to look as though it urre doing It The baroque In 
literature sulTen from the same iaults as the baroqxie in 
arddiecturc, and the chief fault of each is a tendency touarxis 
over-claboradon, ornament for eflea onlj It is no hrip to 
create the ornament before the pillar It is only uhcrc the 
badeground is firm and simple that decoration adds anything 
at all 

It Is partly for that reason and partly because the ordinary 
devices — Simile, Metaphor, and the rest— ha\‘c been dealt 
With so often before tint I have relegated them to a remote 
appendix, uhere only the Inquiring or laborious need 
disturb thdr p shw. 

But the use of contrast is too important to be thus easily 
dis missed . It is one of the few things that are antidotes to 
dullness, that daughter of Chaos and eternal Night Con- 
trast fa the very pnnaple of life, no work of art can live If 
it licks variety in the sentence or the theme. If you want to 
create an impression of sunlij^t, you emphasize shadow 
There fa a picture of De Hooch s, c^ed La CoUauon^ which 
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has always seemed to me as full of tile light and heat of die 
sun as anydung of Turner’s And yet half of it is in the 
profoundest gloom. Beyond the hall where die banqueters 
make merry is an archway opening on to die street" outside 
IS a white blaze of sunshine, and a musiaan lolls, a dark 
shadow, in the centre of die doorway. The only colour 
inside the room is the orange on the table and the answenng 
sombre flame of a woman’s dress Action is followed by 
reaction In the moonlight Pnnce Andrew meditates on die 
old oak outside his window, till it seems to symbolize for 
him all the buned and forgotten actions of his life “Auster- 
litz, with the lofty heavens, and his wife’s dead, reproachful 
face, and Pierre at the ferry; and the girl exated by the 
beauty of the night, and diat night itself, and the moon, 
and ... all these suddenly rushed to lus mind ” And die 
Princess enters the study. “My dear,” she says, “little 
Nicholas can’t go out to-day, it is very cold.’’^ That is 
what we call Realism, Contrast Light can only be apprea- 
ated beside Shadow; Beauty is the more beautiful beside the 
Beast. All the supreme works in literature illustrate this 
pnnciple, whether it be a mad king on a deserted headi in 
an atmosphere of tragedy and storm, listening to die bab- 
blings of his fool, or whether it be the jests of an old porter 
in a house of death Richard the Second is a bad play, because 
It lacks the essential contrast of humour — even of ironic 
humour All the greatest tragedies of Shakespeare are full 
of the contrast called Irony. This can never be taught. It is 
only the supreme artist who, after writing that amazing 
chapter where old Osborne learns of George’s mamage to 
Amelia and sits up all night in temble revene over the great 
red Family Bible, ^ can write' 

* Tolstoy, War and Peace 
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It ww morning ilrody as be went up to bcd^ the whok house 
was alight with sunshine and the birds were unging among the 
hesh g re en leaves of Berkeley Square. 

To all oiff acriona diou^t sends its ironic accompani 
ment The children play hide and seek among the gravestones 
whale the body is low er ed into the earth. The mo ur n er s 
ride back with solemn fiices, and their thou gh ts, like little 
uncontrollable familiars, make havoc inside therr heads. 
The artist can appreciate and set down this doubUnea of 
fact and thou^t. There is contrast m action — but there is 
also contrast in the recording of action. If variety of theme 
is a matter for the arost, variety of manner ts the mumph 
of the technlciaiL Even the sentence must contain contras t 
if It is to live. The style of Macaulay, cold and ^ttcring as 
it is, owes all Its reputation to its cunning varudons in 
length and rhythm. A too perfect balance and symmetry 
makes the Luttrs of Juntus dull enough to read to-day for 
all their epigrams. And I always feel that the very perfection 
of Gray s EUgy m a Country Chwxhycxd has made it mono- 
tonous and a trifle too long. Gray could not manage the 
caesniB Kfilton varies it mdeflnltely for ten thousand Imes. 

la sDipLicrnr and restraint 

Clarity Is gjinfri by the use of the exact word, which is 
the result of dear, logical thinkiiig, and dear thinking means 
Simplidty 

While others fish with craft for great opinion, 

I widi great truth catch m er e thnpHdty 

While tome with cunnhig ^d thdr copper crowna, 

Whh tr u th and plalnneo 1 do wear mine bare. 

Fear not my truth the moral of my wit 
Is **plain arid true^ that ■ all the reach of It. 
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Journalese and pomposity, and most of the other vices 
of •writing, are due either to a lack of clear thought (which 
leads to loss of simphaty) or to a lack of true feeling (which 
leads to insincenty and false rhetoric). Affecting an emotion 
which IS not genuine is the ongin of all euphemism or 
circumlocution. A man ■writes a letter of consolation on the 
death of a remote relative, and tnes to work up the semblance 
of passionate gnef. His letter will be turgid and rhetoncal, 
even sentimental. He will refer to the bosom of Abraham 
and quote Ecclesiastes. “Affectation in style,” says Schopen- 
hauer, “is like making faces.” It is neither beautiful nor 
digmfied. There is no denying the truth of the emotion of 
Bunyan, or the smcenty of the authors of the New Testament, 
because the proof of their feeling hes in the simphaty of 
the stones of Apollyon or the prodigal son. 

The style fits the subject. It must nse as the theme nses 
(but It IS the theme which must swell the style); it must 
nse ine-vitably, as it does in the pages of Sir Thomas Browne, 
or here and there in the magmficent melodies of Milton and 
De Qmncey. As a rule, the more charged with emotion a 
man is, the more simply he expresses himself Tony Weller 
knew that the mention of a classical goddess is fatal to the 
path of true love, for real emotion is never more than half 
articulate. “There ain’t no callin’ names in it — no Wenuses, 
nor nothin’ o’ that kmd ” The deeper the feeling, the more 
monosyllabic the expression, which is the reason why the 
love-scene in Richard Feverel is so much more convinang 
than that in Dorian Gray Restraint will coniance more than 
a thousand superlatives. It is because only a quarter is told 
that the last scene in King Lear is more moving than the 
crowded horrors of Tamburlane Each line is full of emotion, 
because each line tells so little, to leave implied so much 
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People tie afetkl to put down what it common on paper, they 
•edc to their namthret, u they think, by phHotophk 

tpecnlatlont and reflections they are anzioos to ihloe, and people 
who are tnxkms to shine can never tell a plain story *^So 1 went 
with them to a tnnalc booth, wboe they made me almost dmnk 
with gm, and begin to talk thdr flash language, which I did not 
undentand,” says, or Is made to say, Henry Shnms, executed 
at Tyburn some seventy yean before the time of which I am 
speaking. I have always looked upon this sentence as a master 
piece of the n ar ra tiv e style. It Is so condae and yet to very dear 
— Bonaow ZawJVro, chapter xxxvL 

Mr*. SheUcy’t ambinon was to wnte a ghost story, a story 
which would speak to the nq^iteriom fear* of our nature 
and awaken thrilling horror — one to make the reader dread 
to look round, to curdle the blood, and quicken the beatings 
of the bearL” It is an elementary law in the technique of 
thoit story that the more &ntastic an event may be, the 
more soberly should It be recountech Even Wdls • Martians 
and Sdenlcfis oonvmce us by dw very re str aint with which 
they ere depicted And yet Mrs. Shelley tries to thrill by 
»entrju.gs even more exclamatory than the wors t lapses of 
Edgar Poe 

A shroud e n vdbped her fonn, and 1 saw the gnve-wonns 
ertwting in the folds of the 1 started from my sleep with 

horror a cold dew covered my fotebgsd, my teeth c hattel e d , and 
every llmh became convtdsed when, by the dim and yellow 
of the moon as It forced Its way throti^ the whwkW shutters, 
1 bebdd the wr e tch 1 — FronksMm, 

And yet how nmch more efeedve is horror described shnply 
and without comment Barry Pain, I remember, in a book 
Ciavmmsy has occasion to describe a headless ^ost 
sitting at a writing table. He says 

It was a in evening dre ss with a terribly white riilrt'&ocit 
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tliat bulged out from his waist-coat, the hands hung down the 
sides of the chair, coarse and fat What made the thing homble 
was the stained cloth over the neck There was no head 

It IS classic simphaty of this kind which makes a good 
ghost story, and how much longer than all tlie adjectives 
of the School of Terror does one remember Tannhauser’s 
cry of “Elizabeth*” or Hamlet’s “What* the fair Ophelia I” 
“Sweets to the sweet, farewell *” 

There are more thrills packed into si\ verses of tlie fourtli 
chapter of Job than into six chapters of tlie average detective 
story. The weakness of Poe is his lack of this tragic simphaty, 
and the closing paragraphs of Ligeia are unconvinang 
beside this 

The house of Shaws stood five full stones high, not counting 
lofts Well, as I advanced, it seemed to me the stair grew ainer 
and a thought more lightsome, and I was wondenng what might 
be the cause of this change, when a second blink of the summer 
lightnmg came and went If I did not cry out, it was because fear 
had me by the throat, and if I did not fall, it was more by Heaven’s 
mercy than my own strength It was not only that the flash shone 
in on every side through breaches in the wall, so that I seemed 
to be clambenng aloft upon an open scaffold, but the same passing 
bnghtness showed me the steps were of unequal length, and that 
one of my feet rested that moment witlim two inches of the well 
— Stevenson, Kidnapped^ chapter iv 

Had Stevenson not felt his subject fully, he would have 
wntten rhetoric like Clara Reeve or Mrs. Shelley. In striving 
to render his expression adequate to his theme, he would 
have succeeded merely m becoming tawdry. A tawdry, 
pompous affair is Gray’s Bard Beside the tenderness, sim- 
phaty, and restraint of How Sleep the Brave ^ it is but a 
metrical exerase. 

The absolute simphaty and mastery over meamng and 
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expression is found only m the greatest wnters — in the 
Bible, in Banyan, in Swift. The theatre is the chief trap. 
The intrinsic unreality of the stage tends to foster felse 
rhetonc. In a play the important points of the plot must be 
stresed more than in a book, where the reader can tom 
back the pages to refresh his memory And all playwrights, 
even Shakespeare, fall at times into the trap and over 
emphasiie. True rlietoric Is the Grand Style — the style in 
which the dose of Alton Locksy or the purple patches of 
De Qinnccy, or some of the gr e at e st parts of the Old 
Testament are written. It Is emotion finding its true expres- 
sion. SimpUdty is darity and gorgeousncs does r>ot 
necessarily imply obscunty 

II RHYTHM* 

Rhythm it the most evasive and indefinable attribute of 
style. Stephen lahonottsly defines it as the first formal 
aesthetic relation of part to part m any aesthetic whole, or 
of an aesthetic whole to Its part or parts, or of any port to 
the aesthetic whole of whidi it Is a part. It b a word that 
can be applied Intdliglbly to a picture, a piece of mode, a 
statue, a poem, a sentence. It is present in the music of 
marching feet but it is present also in the action of a good 
howler, an irregular yet harmonious aeries of movements. 
In literature it means the swuig, the measured movement^ 
the twiU of a sentence or verse. It is a matter piaely of sound 
and of the arrangement of sound. No one can fully appreciate 
rhythm dll he reads aloud, for uldmatdy it d^iends on the 
choice of words. Sudi a word as *^^hllate” will occur m a 
See Appendix IL 

James Joyce, Portrait ef Ju Artut mt a Young Mm 
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sombre, sonorous sentence, for it is in itself a sombre and 
sonorous word. The mere sound of it is melandioly, quite 
apart from its meaning. Alter the word “booming” to 
“nngmg,” “honour” to “revere,” “brotherly” to “fraternal,” 
and you alter not only the shade of meaning, but also the 
sound (and therefore the rhytlim) of the whole sentence 
This untranslatable music is not to be taught; its secret is 
hidden somewhere m the disposition of cadence, sound, 
and stress. The ordinary man might say, “The head that 
wears a crown uneasy lies”; the poet says “Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown.” Both are iambic pentameters: tlie 
difference lies in the quality of the rhythm To rhytlim 
belongs the magic of such sentences as* “And the rain fell, 
and falling it was rain, and having fallen it was blood 
“One Ime of Eunpides made mad the citizens of Abdera 
To diange the word “mad,” or to place it first or last would 
rum the rhythm of the whole sentence. By tilings so small as 
these do the incantations lose their power. 

Such rhythmic inversions are only hterary affectations, if 
they are done obviously, as so often in the prose of Ronald 
Firbank. “Hear singmg the lark above my head” is an 
intolerably artifiaal sentence, it betrays the hterary touch, 
lacks simphaty. It is only the graaous spint of Max Beerbohm 
which can support a style with fantastic whimsy so implected 
— “to force from little tubes of lead a glutinous flamboyance, 
and to defile, with the hair of a camel therein steeped, taut 
canvas, is hardly the diversion of a gentleman. . . .”3 When 
Matthew Arnold writes, “Shelley was a beautiful and ineffec- 
tual angel, beating m the void his luminous wings m vam,”4 
the mversion and alliteration create an exquisite “falling 

^ E. A Poe, Silence, a Fable a Thornton Wilder, Cabala 

3 Dandies and Dandies 4 Essays In Cntiasm, Senes 11. 
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r lytliH L There tre cn^ r hy f ] in\^< ‘His unspeakable atten- 
dants leapt like frogs,”* or there arc sonorous and slowly 
moving rhythms, like the ‘T’r^an s column” of Milton s 
prose, or some of the magnificent phrases of Isaah — “Woe 
to the land shadowing with wings, “The burden of the desert 
of the seat,” The burden of die valley of vision , (excellent 
examples of the tads&ctory use of consecutive gemtives). 

Great prose must contain a cer tain irregularity or variety 
of rfayibm. Hie period is monotonous, unless tbe swell and 
ebb of the music is varied, as It fa varied so subtly in Gibbon, 
Burke, Macaulay, StevensoiL Tbe passage quoted below fa 
bad, because the rhythm fa too regular, it borders dosdy 
on die rhy t hm of verse. 

Tbe thomnd arms of the forest were grey and Its mllUon 
fingers tfiver In a tky of dark-green bloc, date, tbe stars 
were bleak and brilliant.* 

Itis amore or less regular anapaestic coupkL When Jerome 
K. Jerome becomes emodonal, be has a tendency also (as 
we all do) to become too rhy thmical^ and to write bad 
verse In hfa purple patches. 

They awe os, these strange stan, so cold, to clear 
We are as ddldren, whose small fat have strayed 
Into some dim-Ut tfmpV of tbe god 
They have been tmgh r to worship but know not 
Aitd where the ediolng dcTme 

Spans tbe I019 vistas of the ahadowy ni^it, 

Glance up half hoping, half afraid 
To see some awful virion hovenng thcre.t 

J B. CibffTI, Jyr^tn. 

G K. destertoo, Imoctnc* tf Faskar Brown, 
s "In warm people, a pom patina lly are, ipesk osoaliy 

in blank veo e .** — Steme, MontorakSof Part in. 
h Jerome K. Jerome, Tina Man tn a Boat. 
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A stray line of verse creeps often enough into the best 
writing. Even in Landor there are such lines as “I trod 
again the dust of Posilipo, soft as the feathers in the wings 
of Sleep.” ^ But it is not often (outside Lorna Doone) one 
can find in twenty lines of prose no less than sixteen lines 
of irreproachable blank verse . . . 

The only way in which one can gam a sense of prose 
rhythm is by learmng off by heart passages of the Bible, or 
of Ruskin, Pater, Sir Thomas Browne, and by attempting 
to imitate their surge and swell of sound In this way the 
learmng of prose is more important than the learning of 
verse. It would be strange if a man wrote ill whose constant 
study was the Bible or the Plays of Shakespeare. 

12. COLOUR 

Apart from rhythm, the second ingredient in the givmg 
of delight is colour. Passages in prose can give the same 
ecstasy that some pictures give. There are paragraphs and 
verses as nch and jewelled as the walls and thrones Cnvelli 
so loved to paint, or as full of a clear, pearly light as tlie 
quiet spaces of Vermeer. 

To the west the mist thinned and was hke pale water Upon it, 
with delicate dignity, the trees floated, like water-birds of faene, 
gravely and magically tinted Some were brown-green, like 
grebes, others of the ashy tint of coots, the soft grey of cygnets 
The chestnuts where the sun struck them were like sheldrakes 
With their deep bronzes, and the beeches had the glossy green 
of teal. The white sea was populous with these faery creatures, 
floaung head under wing ^ 


* Imaginary Conversauons, The Dream of Boccaccio 

* Mary Webb, The House in Dormer Forest^ chapter xxi 
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Colour m wnting, like colour m pamtrag, may be crude, 
over-gorgeous. The icenery may as often become blurred 
through too much colour, as vague throu^ too httle. 

The Dole dcrads that, like ntveUed tkeiits of glossy white sUk, 
were drifting across the hollowed turquoise of the summer sky 

This sentence wants to contrast white and blue,buttbe two 
colours are confused by a mulnpliaty of adjectives. It would 
be more simple, more rhythmic, and more strictly colourful 
if half the epithets w er e omitted The clouds that, like 
skeins of white sflk, were dnfting throu^ the hollowed 
turquoise of die sky " 

Here are four ad}ecdves omitted out of six. This Is writing 
showy, speaous, and calculated to allure young persons, 
like Mrs. Battle t opinion of Quadrille. A gorgeousness of 
colour at first dazzles the judgment 

AH the trees, metal'green, jevd-green, dawn-green, splashed 
and fWkwl with rose ^ mooned over with padnes of cream- 
coIoQE. The bird-dtenles sent down peace In pale fiakes 
the steep, rivid slopes where cool chkory-coloored shadows 
Uotsomed, were til swimming in oxeyed dalsifs, white as the 
wake of a lUp. — Mabt Web*. 

The passage is overdone, the colour laid on too thickly 
but It IS a genuine attempt to translate that colour into words. 
If half the adjectiveB were omitted, little would be lost and 
the mere fiee co wander Retrceace is always a edmu- 
lanL There are few phrases more full of suggestion than 
Bbke B forests of die Night, ^d on what pathless Journey 
lng< does not the Im^nadon travel beyond the circle of 
grey crags that lurroimds the ^^^g^n of Leonardo? 

Oscar Wilde, 75# JWturt rf Dcnan Gray chapter L 
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ON DESCRIPTION 

A GOOD description is like an accurate mot juste expanded. 
Aesthetic descnption is on the borderland of poetry, and 
uses for its own ends the legitimate devices of the poets. 
For It IS possible to descnbe in a sentence the note of a 
clock or the call of the cuckoo. Mary Webb has done both; 
“The eight-day wall-clock of inlaid oak, with die soothing 
tick and the chime that sounded as if it were made of pale 
gold, was nch with satiny polish.” “Late sound the cuckoo’s 
two mellow bells.” These are small things. But a sunset is 
too large and too complex to come within the limits of a 
single sentence, however inflated or superlative. We must 
therefore try to translate as far as possible our emotions 
and perceptions mto words — intoe xact, prease, colourful 
words — analysing and interpreting our own feelings 

The first rule is Umty. Like a picture, the object descnbed 
must be looked at from a single point of view, a point of 
view that remains consistent; and every detail must bear 
relation to the whole. There should be one dominant focus 
or impression left on the mind of the reader, not a crowd 
of mixed or irrelevant facts In Pollaiuoli’s famous picture 
of St. Sebastian, the crouching figures in the foreground 
throw into sharp contrast the dominant and erect form of 
the samt, the crest of a p3aramid of figures. Nothing m the 
picture destroys the essential unity of the whole, and every 
part leads the eye towards the focus To shift the point of 
view renders the picture kaleidoscopic, of advantage only 
when (as so often in Anna Karenina or Vanity Fair') the 
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things described arc confused, or when the wnter 8 object 
ts to cr eate an Impresrion of confusion. Exerrise In description 
ibould begin with the small things, like the bumble-bee 
which Alpha of the Plou^ describes as "adding the boom 
of hs double bass to the melody, as he goes in his heavy, 
blustering way from blossom to blossom.” Gradually the 
view may be widened a comer of the room, a glade m a 
wood, a view from a window, a panorama from the crest 
of a mountain. But nothing should appear unless it can 
actually be seen by the writer In the eighth chapter of 
IPhuersmoorif Hugh Walpole sees a wedding through the 
eyes of an old charwoman named Mrs. Bcddocs. Never once 
does be alter the point of view in order to remark on some- 
thing Mr*. Beddoes would not ha\T seen. Unity and consis- 
tency render the picture clear 

In the passage I here quote from Huysmans La Cahidraltf 
unity is adtieved by making the light the point of view 
consistency, a vhoientu of impression, by ahouiog that 
lig^it to penetrate gradualiy throu^out the entire butiding. 

The g e niu s of the middle ages had devised the skilful and 
piots l^hting of this edifice, and harmonized with its windows 
the M c mdfng Qurdi of djv The valU and the alalcs were very 
dark the daylight crept raytteriouriy subdued along the body of 
the church. It was lost In the stained glass, checked by dark bishops 
■nd opaque saint*, completely filling the dtnky bordered windows 
with tbe dead hues of a Perritn rug the panes abso rb ed the sun s 
myi, r efr ac ti ng none, ar rested the po wde red gold of the tunheami 
in the dull vlofct of purple egg-fr^t, the tawny browns of tinder 
or tan, the too-blue greens tnd the trlne-ajlcured red, stained 
with soot, like tbe titidc Inlce of roulberHes. As it reached tbe 
dttncel, the U^it farw In through bri^ter and d ear er colours, 
through the blue of trantincent sapjdilres, through pde rubles, 
hriHlint yellow and cryitalliDe white. The gloom was relieved 
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beyond the transepts near the altar. Even in the centre of the cross 
the sun pierced clearer glass, less stoned with figures, and bordered 
with almost colourless panes tliat admitted it freely. 

This passage illustrates an important point: tlie selecuon 
of detail. Everyone sees the same things, it is only Sherlock 
Holmes who sees their significance. Tlie eye is a selective 
organ. Wnting is a wholly selective process It is the little 
things which are the important tilings, and, more important 
than anything else, the way in which they are welded together 
into a whole Huysmans wishes to give an impression of 
gloom and colour. To pick out minute details would have 
spoiled the effect of dimness, nclincss Merely to have 
spoken of huge pillars, aisles, and lightless glooms would 
have rendered the picture majestic but vague, like Milton’s 
account of the Lake of Brimstone So he begins his first 
sentence by stating his “tlieme detail” — light He then goes 
on to paint a broad impression of the intenor — the walls 
and the aisles — at the same time giving his subsidiary theme, 
tlie subdued nchness of die lighting He moves up die 
church, past Qie statues to the windows, on which (realizing 
how much they contnbute to die theme) he dwells at length, 
restating the light and the nchness of colounng Chancel, 
transept, altar — and finally the cross, his focus-point All 
descnption must move logically from one point to die next, 
and culminate in its focus It must be held togedier by one 
or more dominant ideas. Thus, if our descnption were of 
an island, seen in sunlight from a ship, standing a litde way 
out to sea, we might begin by stating sunlight as our theme 
We should paint m a broad impression of the island, the sea 
sparkling in the sun and breaking in a crest of foam along 
the beach. Having reached shore, it would be confusing to 
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mention the mountain peak on the honion. We should lead 
the eye logically Inland by means of a convenient stream, 
fnnged by woods on one hand and meadows on the other, 
restating the sunh^t theme till we reached the focus, the 
mountain peak. Then the description would come to a 
half-drde, stating bow die hills sloped down to the marshy 
ground m the cast, and would finish up by making clear the 
impression of sunlight, serenity, and open sky 

Description is so largely a business of order It is compara 
lively simple to describe a small object or die interior of 
a room. But if we were asked to describe a station or if a 
plan of an imagmary battle were drawn, and we were asked 
to narrate the course of the en^geinent, it is essential that 
our description should be a logical sequence. To follow the 
man ner of die older novdistB — "meanwhile we mm to the 
amdosion of the adventure of Roderick," or “Before we 
proceed any fimher In our history. It may be proper to look 
a htde back — <tnd to jump from the n^t wing of die 
batrietield to the left, a to plunge the reader into hopeless 
topogr^ihical confusion. There is, of course, another side 
to this. If the batde we are describing is something on so 
vast a scale as Austcrhli or Borodino the most effective 
method is that of Tolstoy Tolstoy gives the sense of conjuston 
in battle by showing the scene from several different points 
of view His whole object is to confuse the reader — to make 
him share in the turmoil and uncertainty — and he can only 
do this by deliberately avoiding any attempt at a logical 
sequence. 

But tbe effect should be ^med by the selection of a 
unique or uneiqiected senes of detail, not by tbe acoumila 
tion of detail that is unimportant or irrelevant. Unless tbere 
h something as remarkable about It as Sir Willou^iby 
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Patteme’s, it is usually unnecessary to explain tliat the 
person whom you are describing has a leg. One line — “by 
a tideless, dolorous, midland sea” — is often more fully 
descnptive than twenty. Shakespeare’s stage directions in 
the text of his plays are more purely and effecuvely descnp- 
tive than the most elaborate pieces of modem scenery. 

The difference bem^een a bald statement and an artistic 
descnption is the difference between statement and rendenng 
“I saw Mr. Jenkins walk along the platform,” is a barren 
statement; there is no attempt made to present Mr. Jenkins 
to the imagination of the reader. “Suddenly a figure detached 
Itself from the crowd round the porter, a bundled, black- 
coated figure, beaming through goblin glasses ” Tliat is an 
artistic rendenng; it takes the reader to a particular view- 
point and shows him tins and that, in order to give him a 
vivid impression of the statement. “Mr Jenkins walked 
along the platform ” In one word, it is the essential difference 
between the style of the folk story and that of the latest 
novel The less imagination the reader possesses, the more 
fully must events and actions be rendered for him, the less 
readily is he able to elaborate a mere statement. Few people 
wholly appreaate Defoe. An inartistic rendering comes 
between the reader and the event descnbed; blurs the effect 
rather than clarifies it Below is an artistic rendenng of the 
atmosphere of a room* 

A cool green light fell through the windows which looked 
northward into an avenue of great hmes, murmurous and odorous 
in summer noon-days, and our grandmother would gather us 
to this end of the room, the coolest retreat in the house, in the 
heat of the long, bnlliant day. The space in the bow window was 
raised like a dais above the level of the room, there was a green 
velvet window-seat, and a huge old Chinese jar, standing on the 
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floor, bolding tbe relica of toccftral Itvender tnd roae-Iestves. 
Tbcre on tbe wiodow->*ett our grmdmotber drew ui roimd her 
end read to os, iwe e tly and playfully, indent moral l oecdo te s, 
norie* oat of dny little voluiM* that the cherlihed — or Bible 
(todes if it were Sunday She read with a charming, trilling loveH 
ness, dropping into toft, myrterlots undertooea, brealdng out 
Rg»in with silver fnnT l rrwnf — nhi* hcT ow n Way In everything 

she did. 

She krved dte green wliKlow-teat and tbe nstHng shadow of 
tbe 

Here is shown that queer power of Lubbock s — tbe 
iHUty to create not only the picture of tbe room, but its 
colour and fragroiKe, and tbe small noise* that make its 
atmosphere the power of animating all his scenes widi 
forgotten preseruxs, welding the person widi his surround 
mgs tin they become imepsrsble. To much of his prose 
belongs the magic of r e tr ospec ti on — **ct dulces morlen* 
rendnisatUT Argos. 

Tbe method Is not tbe sune as Hnysmam Lubbock does 
not wish 09 to retain an exact mental picture of the room 
It 1* not die room which rnatmr* but its atmosphere, and 
that he gatra by directing onr attention to the cool shadow 
of tbe limes, die g re en velvet seat, tbe voice of bis grand 
mother reading old stones — a selection of algniflcant detail 
Arnold Bennett wishes to give tbe reader an exaa and 
precise description of the kitchen at Baines a shop, Desenp- 
nons may either be exhaostive and analytical, or i mpr es si on 
istic. TTiey may secure tbeir effirct by a firw vivid stro k es, 
or by such a Judldou* •election and accumulation of important 
detail as the foDowing 

Fcnget me-nots on a b ro wu fidd ornamented tbe walls of tbe 
Percy Lnhbock, Earlham p. 7 
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kitchen Its ceiling was irregular and grimy, and a beam ran across 
It, in this beam were two hooks, from these hooks had depended 
the ropes of a swing, much used by Constance and Sophia in the 
old days before tliey were grown up A large range stood out 
from the wall between the stairs and the window. Tlie rest of the 
furniture compnsed a table — against the wall opposite the range 
— a cupboard, and two Windsor chairs Opposite tlie foot of the 
steps was a doorway, without a door, leading to two larders, 
dimmer even than the kitchen, vague retreats, made visible by 
whitewash, where bowls of milk, dishes of cold bones, and 
remainders of fruit pies reposed on stillages, in the comer nearest 
tlie kitchen was a great steen in which the bread was kept Another 
doorway on tlie odier side of the kitchen led to the first coal- 
cellar, where was also the slopstone and tap, and thence a tunnel 
took you to the second coal-cellar where coke and ashes were 
stored, the tunnel proceeded to a distant, infinitesimal yard, and 
from the yard by ways behind Mr Cntchlow’s shop you could 
finally emerge astonished upon Brougham Street * 

This IS the method of Wells, Dickens, Scott, sometimes 
of Conrad — this piling up, m perfectly logical order, of a 
host of significant details. The wnter convinces by the mere 
amount he knows about the kitchen, )ust as Dickens creates 
so convinang a picture of Mr Squeers by the mere accumula- 
tion of detail. Minutely desenbed portraits may result m 
confusion, the piling up of detail may defeat its own ends — 
but the details here are very carefully chosen It depends 
entirely on the point of view, on tlie refraction of the picture 
through the author’s mind Beauty is purely relative. Gissing 
saw beauty in slums, and the theme of any of Mary Webb’s 
novels could be stated in a single brutal sentence By this 
accumulative method Aldous Huxley (in Half Holiday) 
desenbes a man’s boots, and spends as much care in their 

' Arnold Bennett, The Old JFtves’ Tale, chapter in 
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description as a novelist of the older school might have 
spent over a sunset. 

Virginia Woolf, on the other hand, is an impressionist. 
Her colours are deep and cool and dazzling, like the colours 
of stained glass or some pictures of Jacopo Bassano. Moving 
throu^ the reader s mind, a crowd of diverse and static 
detail keeps pace widi the diaracttis. By how subtle a collo- 
cation of contrasts docs she paint twilight 

There was an old woman gossiping In the kitchen and the 
bhnds were sudied in aikd out by the breeze ah was blowing, ah 
was growing and over all dooie plates and bowls and tall brandlsb- 
Ing red and ydlow flowers a very tidn jeHow veil would be 
drawn like a vine-leaf at nl^L Bat the leaf like veil was so fine 
that lifted It, vokes mnkled it he could lee through h a 
figure rtooplog, bear coming dose, going away some dress 
rurdlng, some chain dnkUng — To tkt LtgiiXoust, 

Her most perfect piece of Impresdomsm is that exquisite 
picture of the crab 

Outside the rain poured down more directly and powerfully as 
the wind fdl in the early boun of the morning. The aster was 
beaten to tbe earth. The diild s bucket was half fbll of r ainwate r 
and die opal-shdled crab slowly drded round the bottom, trying 
with hs weakly legs to dimb tbe steep sides trying again and 
filing back, and trying again and i^dn ^ — Jaeoi t Room, 

THs is magnificendy Irrdcvant. Her method is to describe 
storm, loneliness, desolation indirectly, by concentrating 
on apparenriy disconnected details— on die doth of a sheep 
or a boy s paiL Tbits we mig^it give a vivid impression of a 
cold day by describing in detail a red-nosed cabby rubbing 
his hands, or a workman shhmng over a charcoal brazier 
Sometimes this method succeeds In giving an atmosphere, 
containing no detail In leaving a general imp r es si on. 
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In the twilit dining-room one’s body wns like a hot 
throbbing in cool dark air, nngecl by cool walls holding dark 
m far comers, coolness poured out through the wide-open wind 
toward die ram-cool grey fagadcs of the opposite houses, cool 
cool until die dirobbing ceased. — Donoxin Rictiaudson, Intt 

Here die effect is gained by die constant reiteration ol 
word “cool,” aided by words like “dark,” “twilit,” “ra 
“grey.” 

It IS more effective when it is done by die mcthoc 
conase selection The following passage is brutal in 
impression of noise and destruction Its sense is echoed 
the bnef sentences, the monosyllabic words* 

The distance was thudding heavily Tlic horizon was lo 
perhaps, and was bumping over the earth Ahead of us, ah 
lost in a clump of trees, were die red roofs of sccrcuvc i 
buildings Tlicrc were ragged gaps in the ules As v.c neared 
farm there was a crash as diough a boiler plate had fallen fre 
great height to die paving stones, and ■u'as at once still "j 
columns of black smoke which had not been there before si 
over the farm — H. M. Tomlinson, //// Our Yesterdays, Part 1 

The landscape is reduced to its essentials, die thundc; 
guns, the roofs of the houses, die smoke of sudden explos 
The impression is gamed by the constant restatement oi 
idea m varymg form The passage below is a descnptioi 
Winter by means of the three themes of wind, darkness, 
water. It opens with die wind, desenbes die darkn 
desenbes the sea, referring again to the wind and darkn 
and closes widi a splendid pictorial restatement of the wi 

But on the way home diey laughed and ran races, for die v 
was getting up, blowing in moist from the sea, and it bui 
against them like a fnendly dog that wants to play. The m; 
darkened about them, behmd them the trees of the Dai 
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Qnircbyard 'were mmg and &lHog and roaring like a sombre, 
fteadfest wav e layer* of ddn grey doad ■were hurrying over the 
iky, co ver ing it from East to West, w e a v in g a swift-coming 
d^kness. The long, odtiim Automn that bad eodored into the 
last week of No v ember wai suddenly at an end, and now, as 
thon^ t hr o ug h a breadi in the tea-w^ in the space of a couple 
of hotzn, the 'winter had come flooding in over the manh. With 
e v ery gust of 'wind, with every ia ci em en t of darkness, a 
ecstasy and cdtement seemed to be rising up all round. Even 
the 'Water in the drains and Und4ock£d pools, which ever 
she in the f r u nb SukQr mutely arvi sullenly 

swelUng and dhnlnlshing, was now come to life, -was moving 
agamst the bank -with curt, slapping sounds, tod ruffling up Its 
turfKE against the wind. 

A 'Wisp of straw blew past them like a witch on a broomstick, 
and the goncfaed thorns (dapped their skeleton hands- — S. T 
Waikeb, 71a Tnu Hearu 

Such Im pi e &sk ttusdc descnpdona are dosely allied to the 
prose poetry of De Quincey or De U btare. 

Ihey wore that air of lovely timdirssnesa 'which decks the 
thorn, and haunts for the half woken sente the odour of sweet 
br iar ’ yet dtey were grey with the everlasting, as ire the beards 
of die patriar^ or tbe (dndery oateis of the moon. Ihelis 'wis 
the titnhlangff of haring been lost, forg otten , abandoned, Uke 
tome fburtdered, Nereid haunte d derelict of the first taflors, 
rotting in dream upon an ond l aco ve Ted shore. They hunched 
their vase ihapes out of the g re en beneath the tunlm bhre of 
space, and for untrodden leagues around them stret c hed Hke a 
parachsal sxvamah what we poor, thronging, dock vexed men 
call Spence. SoPtude. — -W ns la Uahe, Tla Vatt 

This is allied to poetry not only in Its thythtn, but in its 
crowded colour, its illuftration. Its reference to things remote 
firom the scene. There is no attempt to give a precise descrip- 
don of the vats, to convey anyddng more than an atmosphere, 
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an imaginative idea. But such descnpuon, creating primarily 
an emotion, and only secondanly a picture of the scene, is 
dangerous and difficult to handle Tlie paragraph on dawn, 
quoted in die previous chapter, is poetic prose, creating a 
state of mind radier than an exact picture. Where Chesterton 
and Stevenson write poetical interpretations, Kipling wntes 
a description of Nature* 

Tlie icy blackness of the Great Nordi Rond banded itself with 
smoking mists that changed from solid pearl to writhing opal, 
as they lifted above hedgerow level Tlie dew-wet leaves of the 
upper branches turned suddenly into diamond facets, and that 
wind which runs before the actual upheaval of the sun, swept 
out of the fragrant lands of the east and touched my cheek — 
Kipling, Debits and Credits. 

Tins IS on a more pedestrian level than Chesterton’s descrip- 
tion^* a record of dungs seen, noted down; below is a record 
of dungs emotionally observed and interpreted; 

Out of die East it welled and whitened the darkness trembled 
into light, and the stars were exunguished like the street lamps 
of a human aty Tlie whiteness bnghtened into silver the silver 
warmed into gold the gold kindled into pure and living fire 
and the face of the East was barred with elemental scarlet. Tlie 
day drew its first long breath, steady and chill, and for leagues 
around the woods sighed and shivered. — Stevenson, Prince Otto 

The energy, die splendour of colour are charactenstic of 
Stevenson, but his is not a static picture It is not impression- 
istic in the sense that it fixes a single instant of time it is 
not impressionism of the type that follows — ^where a single 
picture IS fixed on the mind, vivid with contrasted colour* 

All the colours were so bnght that they were grotesque and 
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mrtling. Above the violenily g reen fieldi the tky thone like blue 
and acroas the east were two long vermilkm ckmds. Behind 
the bbck hUl the vnn had tbooldered op, oolten, and the shadow 
of Yesaons, standhig monkey-Hke on the lowest bar of die gate, 
lay on a stretch of wet dover behind Urn — a purple, elfin aeature, 
gifted with a prehensile dignity — Makt Webb, Com u Earth, 

Sudi writing as this, unless done with restraint and 
sincerity, leads by slow tnd Inevitable gradations to “Shiny 
Prose” — best exemplified by the worst passages in the prose 
of Oscar ^YUde. Tho ts on the borderland, virtuoso stuff 

Outside, dte tree-to p s shook tremulous black lace across the 
silver deeps of the tky and Jigged with ebony bou^ upon the 
drcle of die moon. Gear as bdls sounded the clow breakers on 
Trewinnard *tkI In the tail room a white moth cuded 

round the candle interminably A rat squeaked in the walL 
— CountJN Mactkniie, Carnal 

And das is definitely bdow It— an obvious effort to ttiam 
language past bearing, with its empty epithets, its modi fier s, 
its trite comparisons. 

Scenery that was tardy as beautiful as any &bled fidrylamL 
C r o w n upon c ro w n of deep purple hilU atittched aoftly away 
into the evening dhttoce of a gdden tky as dear as amber — 
glorious trees nodding drowsfiy under a weight of clustering 
acaiiet berries — (ufb and hfilocla of henther almost blazing like 
fire In the afterglow of the tet sun — and a tweet mytterioos nolte 
of rippling water everywhere — the noise of fidling “buiniei” 
le apin g fr o m rocky bel^tts, arvl tripling down Into deep recesses 
of codnets and thad^ fiinged with bracken and fern- And 
the first glimpse of X.ocfa Katrine I That ezxpiltite turn of 
the TTttdw htrhrham^ tb^Hulterttpectator MlHnt CoBETJJ 

Boy 

She begins with an empty statement, vaguely embracing 
the whole atroosidiere. In the second sentence she plunges 
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deeper into coloured generalities, into “crown upon crown 
of deep purple hills ” The reader, lost in the evening sky, 
IS jerked violently and illogically back to regard in rapid 
succession a number of nebulous trees (“Glonous trees”), 
tufts "almost blazing,” and a mystenous and quite unlocated 
noise of streams npplmg everywhere Even the most intelli- 
gent spectator is a tnfle bewildered by these hammenng 
superlatives, and confused by so mtoxicating an abxmdance 
of colour. Such a passage shows the depths to which lack 
of smcenty, restraint, clear thinkmg and pictunng, and the 
desire to do “justice” to a theme can bnng a writer. It is 
as well to realize that no theme can have justice done to it 
fully, and that the only thing an author can do is to stimulate 
his reader’s imagination, to try to satiate it is to invoke 
Nemesis. 
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1 wrr 

Menacingly, imutcnilj, I v.’is adjured In my remote 
bojhood to ihnn Humour It called ^trying to be funny," 
and regarded as only a btile better than slang It is true that, 
under the age of eighteen, the only humour that can be 
ach>c\'cd ts imconsaoos humour, but then it is equally true 
ibar the only poetry which can he achm-ed is 
Yet there is no harm in tiying and to Imagine that Dickens 
was mstincti\‘ely and effortlessly funny as soon as he put 
pen to paper h as absurd as to imagine that Aionau w’as 
wntten wnthout co r rec u ons. Trying to be funny is an expen 
ment, and all cxperinients are dangerous but e\tn the most 
austere and dignihed of essays is equally dang er o u s and 
equally cxpenmeniaL The mood, hcm-cvex, must come 
before the dieme. I fed that this ts true in spite of the old 
stones of the tragedy behind the clowns mask, and the 
Stroilers Tale in Pieht’iekM A man must fed IDce a tragedy 
before be wntes one he must feel amujcd before he aeates 
a farce. Good jokes are sometimes bom of despair, but 
humour in literature is bom only from Jtsdf I-lki* any other 
art, the art of being funny cannot be ottcmplcd unless the 
author is in the mood- And of course— again like any other 
art — all that can be taught is negative, and roerdy bdng 
bdped across crevasses will not malcc a man any the better 
mountaineer 

Humour seems to me to be present m three g ener a, in 
Wit, m Buffoonery, and in Nonsense. 
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Wit IS an indefinable quality, discoverable in remarks, 
in music, in situations, in sculpture, in painting. It is so 
elusive that even Laurence Sterne cannot catch its fleeting 
essence. “Ideas, with the very words fitted to them ready cut 
and dried, come bounce all complete together into the bram, 
without the least manner of reflection. . . . Thus, you see 
that wit is only a double entendre In true humour there 
IS always an element of broadness, even of coarseness In 
every humorous figure there is something nch and oily, 
but the quahty of wit is essentially delicate, evanescent, so 
that It can be present m a mere phrase. In hterature wit is 
largely a matter of verbal humour Jane Austen is a witty 
wnter: but Mr. Colhns is a great humorous creation All 
Jane Austen’s books are steeped in the gentle irony of wit 
She stands outside her characters, smiling down at them, 
though sometimes the smile is a tnfle acid (Indeed, there is 
an element of cruelty m all wit, which is absent in humour ) 
Only, I think, in the person of Anne Elliott does she come 
near to identifymg herself in sympathy with one of her 
characters. The greasy, polite, contemptible Eltons, the 
interminable babble of Miss Bates, surging like a spent 
wave over everyone in the book — these are witty creations. 
Her characters are never types, and never wholly humorous, 
for Jane Austen could not be tempted to exaggerate, even 
in such a novel as Northanger Abbey, Fanny Burney’s 
Evelina is a book that, denving from Ridiardson and Smol- 
lett, has traces both of wit and humour When Mrs Selwyn 
remarks, “Certainly . there must have been some mistake 
in the birth of that young man, he was undoubtedly designed 
for the last age, for he is really polite,” she is uttenng a 
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remark dnt contains something of the ironical wit of Peacock. 
Bat Madame Daval belongs to the realm of pure humour 

‘What t the matter? What t the mauer? said the Captain. 

Why, nothing — nothing s the matter OmonDieuP* 

Fantasy belongs to the realm of wit rather than humour 
It 13 when it rises into nonsense that it becomes humour 
Klax Beerbohm a Zidaka Doison ts one of the wittiest books 
m modem hterature, as ABct m Wonderland is one of the 
most humorous. 

Apart from the \'ery ddicate and diiHcult question of 
atmosphere and style, wit is a matter of words, of verbal 
fehdty The luhtle irony of Peacock ddi^ts by that magical 
choice of phrase whidi can create sach sentences as the 
following 

Let me oddren them. I never £»fled to convince an audience 
that the best thing they could do was to go away * 

A spot wfalcfa aeem e d adapted by nature to be the retreat 
of mooaitic tnortifkation, bderg on t^ banks of a fine trout 
stresmJ 

“My warfrue," said the friar, "is not of ihh world. I am militant 
not agahm man but the devil, who goes about seeking what he 
may devotir " 

“OhI does be so?" said the baron, "then, I take it, that makes 
you look for him so often Id my buttery 

When ■^t depends only on the mere juggling with words 
it IS a thing wWdi changes, whkh has its fitshions. No ofac 
could read now with any pleasure the tale of Extphtu^ 
wittiest of FJiabetfaan novels. I doubt whether the epigrams 

Ftnoy Burney, ErtCnOf Letter XXXHl 

■ Cndut Castlt, et up nf xvfiL 

J Mad Martartj ch apte r L 4 IhkL, chapter UL 
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of Chesterton will be very much more intelligible in five 
hundred years. Half a century ago tlie most popular form 
of "Wit was the pun* and it is dreary work reading tiirough 
the jeux d*esprits of the ’seventies It is a significant commen- 
tary on tlie fashions of wit tliat Eugene Aram should have 
outlived Tim Turpin and Ben Battle Tlie epigram, the 
paradox, the pun are “playing with words and idle similes”; 
and It IS very easy to make a dieap epigram or a bad pun 
They are not so common now — “How wonderfully,” says 
Ruskin, “since Shakespeare’s time have we lost die power 
of laughing at bad jests But if it is easy to do, it is also 
excellent training in the handling of words. For die essential 
rule of wit is, of course, brevity, conciseness Any trudi 
simply and conasely stated becomes an epigram, unul it is 
old enough to be called a platitude That is die fate of all 
dead wittiasms, the grave of all proverbs. And yet “a rolling 
stone gadiers no moss” is not only profoundly true, but 
profoundly witty. 

2 EXCURSUS ON THE MALAPROPISM 

The Malapropism seems to me to stand on die bnnk 
between the witty and the humorous It is a mistake, but 
It is a grand mistake It is die mistake of the man who aims 
higher than his arrow can fly. And most of die great 
malapropists are also great humorous characters It is with 
the pnnee and paragon of all yokels that Malapropism steps 
mto Enghsh Literature It is, of course, Harry Badly, land- 
lord of the Tabard Inn and stage manager of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage Harry Bailly is not a genuine malapropist — 
perhaps he is too “wys and well y-taught” for that. His one 
true malapropism is an oath, and it seems queer that a man 
who must have been so used to plumbing the nch, srarlet 
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depths of bhspbemy should have been uncertain about a 
swearword. On the second occasion I suspect be fa delibcr 
ately ridiculing the pedantry of the Doctor by mispro- 
notmcing hfa favourite gods. The Doctor had been droning 
out the maxims of Hippocrates and Galen. To Harry Ballly 
the words called up an image of hfa local bar, and foaming 
tankards filled with gallons of *^moyite and corny ale, and 
fla vo ur ed with rare hippoaas 

IprsytoGod so save thy gcntil cone, 

And eke thy urinals tnd thy ]otirdains, 

Tbyn Vpocru and eke thy ^ones. 

Harry BaflJy seems to me to be the first great comic 
character in Eoglfah. He fa painted In those deep nch 
colours which are the Ingredieots of all those mighty 
ctvemers, from Fafatafl^ or from hfa joQy descendant hluie 
Host of the Garter, to Seitbenyn or hlr Jorrocks. The 
Pardoner, the Summoner, die fet "Wife of Bath — these are 
all variations on a theme. But the theme fa Harry Badly He 
13 the essence of all the bravery and buflbonery of the 
Middle Ages, all their love of large jokes and long stories 
a focus of die "merry jests" of a hundred years. 

It a not suiprWng dut after Harry BailJy there should 
be a silence. Silence fa the most genuine applause and all 
the world raised its mediaeval hat to the Landlord of the 
Tabard Inn, tiH Sir John Fafataff dug it suddenly and 
catastrophically In the ribs. 

It fa fitting that Shakespeare should take up the theme 
where Qntueef left it. It is fitting, too, that the first Mr*. 
Malaprop should be a landlady as the first Mr Malaprop 
was a landlord- Mrs. Quickly exemplifies another quality 
of the Malaproplsm — its endearing diDdfahness. But with 
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the Merry Wives the gift has gone to the nobility. It smacks 
still faintly of the soil, but Mrs Quickly has handed over 
her patent to Sir Hugh Evans And Sir Hugh is an unpleas- 
antly pedantic fool, fit compamon for the self-satisfied old 
lecher who stuffed a pillow inside his waistcoat and struggled 
into the greasy trousers of a better man than he Sir Hugh 
Evans is a satinc cancature, and belongs to the realms of 
crude humour. The wit of Shakespeare is tedious his 
humour is as fresh as the tragic passion of Otliello. Dogberry 
is a much clearer ancestor of Mrs Malaprop, indeed, that 
great lady “has taken over one of his remarks "Compansons 
are odorous,” said the master of die Watch . . . 

He IS the flower of all pohcemen He is what all policemen 
are expected to be, he sums up the idea of the policeman. 
In more senses than one, he is a special constable At the end 
of the play one loves this old, incompetent policeman for 
showing up Don Pedro, as one loves Emilia for betraying 
lago He has a true sense of the digmty of his office, and 
preserves it m a halo of umntelhgible words: “Palabras, 
neighbour Verges, palabras !” 

I have said that Malapropism went from the yeoman to 
the knight. In its earliest and purest stage it is an abortive 
attempt to imitate the language of a feudal supenor. But a 
new influence altered its course in Elizabethan drama That 
influence was the “fantastical knight” Don Armado, of 
Love's Labour's Lost He is not an untaught churl, trying 
to keep pace with the -ions and -isms of Holofemes He is 
a man maddened by the nch wine of words The foam of 
an intoxicated vocabulary splutters from his lips. He lives 
in a whirl of phrases, wallowing in speech like a pig in a 
mud bath It was Don Armado who set the fashion, and it 
was Eumuloe who took it up He is a more unassuming 
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copy, -wiihout the moustadie and the feathered hat, and 
the mons tr o us great strounng paJr of slops , uithout any 
of Armado s dignity of appearance, for he has to stuff hb 
attenuated calm with bth and plaster The Pktummi 
ComeSx of Pacxent Gruxtt needs all the \nrtue of that admit 
able maiden to sufier a single reading. Eumuloe is the one 
really refreshing charaaer In the play He fights an enter 
taining dud sdth Sir Oa-xn, which results unhappily m a 
**\Talneration rmprbiofute to the manual organ. (Mala 
propism b the Nemesis of Johnsonese.) I thought, by the 
Sj-nthcresb of my soul, egad! I had not been imperished 
nil the blood, shoa.-Ing hb red tincture at the top of a fair 
enidopcd gIo\T, sunk along my arm and spoilt my U'aist 
coat" 

I suppose thb particular delight In mere sound, in mere 
mrav aganee of vocabuhr}, will raytt happen again d)) the 
lar^uage suffers another renaissance. All through the siorks 
of Shakespeare and Nashc and thdr contcmpoiarics runs 
thb duldbh and magnificent lim for out Heroding Herod 
the love for bombast and hi^ phrases that lingers almost 
as a kind of ar d ia bm in Surtees and Dickens and has since 
gone sdth other noble follies, frowned on by sober middle 
age. Of all the modems, Edw-ard Lear b closest to the wildest 
of the EHrabethans, with hb passion for 

Words, bui words! 

Bom like ihe bubUcs of a spring that come 
Of zest for ipringiDg. 

Malaproplsm is only an inodent in the character of Sancho 
Panza, as it b in the character of Sarah Gamp. But It makes 
Mrs. Slipslop, Short, fat, red faced, with that one scarlet 
pimple glowing like a Bardolphian carbunde on her nose, 
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the immortal pnncess of the scullery stands supreme. Mala- 
propism has returned to the earth which bore it. Mrs 
Slipslop reeks of the soil, “the dust and tlie sweat of the old 
Adam.” The spectacle of tlus horrible old harridan Icenng 
up the stairs at Joseph, and asking if he would “dnnk a 
glass of something good this morning” is not seductive. 
But “if we like a man, tlie slightest hint sophisticates ” The 
love-scene between Joseph and Mrs Slipslop is pure Dickens 
She is like some frightful monster, nsing flabbily amorous 
from the primaeval slime — laying her fat pink hand 
on his knee — and that despainng, gin-scented sigh: “Oh 
Joseph^" 

She IS a dreadful hag* one of tliose bent, hook-nosed 
crones one passes sometimes on the stairs A murmured 
apology, a whisk of flannel petticoats, the slow splashing 
of slops . . It conjures up a vision of dark, dnpping comdors 
in some satanic lodging-house But Mrs Slipslop lives soil, 
and her progeny is spread over the slums of all tlie world 
Down these long, secret passages, hung with cobwebs, she 
leads that crooked minuet The swaying broom, tlie flutter 
of the tnumphant mop, the sinister plash of the tin pail' 
The Dance of the Trulls swings by to tliat unearthly 
music. . . . 

Smollett has none of the wit and a far less delicate humour 
than Fielding He is essentially a great humorous writer 
Winifred Jenkins has walked straight out of a rustic fairy- 
land, with her newly cnmped hair and her brass necklace 
and her wonderful phonetics. She is in fit surroundmgs witli 
that bitter old crab Tabitha and the eccentnc Humphry. 
She should have been bom, like Beatrice, under a dancing 
star, or to have appeared in some such romantic halo as did 
Humphry, when he scandalized poor Tabitha by an made- 
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quate pair of troutsm. “Mistrea was with the asteriki, 
comments Winifred, Oh Mary! The whole family were 
in sudi a c onstip ation I" She is delightfully fall of conceit 
Tfou knows as bow yaller fits my hiognomy God he knows 
what bavick I shall make among the mailed sects when I 
make my first appearance In this Hllh^ collar T She Is 
proud even of her spelling, -^^ch fa rather wo r se than 
Tabltfaa Bramble a. O voman, vomani If thou hadst the 
least consumption of what pleasure we scullers have when 
we can cunster die crabbldat buck offhand, and spell the 
ethnick vords, without lucking at the Primmer I 

But the made a fit companion for Humphry, and no one 
could hope for a more r o man dc wooing. I suppose they are 
travelling stfll, *hip North,” as Lydia said. Humphry cracks 
ha whip and gathers up the ndns, and the coach creaks and 
rattles bto the eamset on the long white road to Bath. 

The whole body of diese scattered and diversified ten* 
dendes blossomed suddenly in the rich, romantic fiower of 
Mrs. Malaprop. Wldi a swish and a heave of her Oriental 
tidrti, she bestrides the whole horiion- Harry Bailly, Dog 
berry, even Mrs. Slipslop are drowned under that “oracular 
tongue,” beneadi the nice derangement of those epitaphs. 
She IS a purely poetic creadon. She has vfaiems of stran ge 
creatures beyond the ken of man the golden pineapple of 
pohaoets the grey sod loaAsome pctri&ctioos that strew 
the plains of Derbyshire, thmf subliine dream, summed up 
m the words odorous caparisons” — a breath of strange 
scent, the whinny of uneardily steeds. Under the Influence 
of that luxuriant mind, the commonest things take on a 
linfater and significant my^nlng. The great lady of laughter 
aits like the godi, at home in unfamiliar worlds. She has 
taken the nam^liiw orphan and christened It with an unfor- 
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gettable title At last a great comic character has been 
created by verbal wit earned to the sublime. 

3. CRUDE HUMOUR 

It IS, of course, impossible to make distinctions or to 
make divisions I think wit must always contain some elements 
of satire All Peacock’s diaracters are witty, except Seitlienyn, 
who IS on too magnificent a scale Oscar Wilde’s Importance 
of Being Earnest is the wittiest play of the nineteenth 
century The lambent humour of Lucas and Charles Lamb, 
which plays on the surface, taking nothing very senously, 
IS the spark of wit. It gleams at intervals in the pages of 
Punch. 

What I shall call Crude Humour is no real or separate 
division of humour, any more dian bad art is a separate 
division of art Crude humour is simply something done 
badly. It is the expression of the popular love of distortion 
and exaggeration, which has given us the artifiaal lovers, 
crooks, and clowns of the stage To exaggerate verbal wit 
IS to create buffoonery, to render humour crude Of the 
Malapropists, with whom I have dealt at such mordmate 
length. Sir Hugh Evans, Don Armado, Eumuloe, and perhaps 
Mrs Slipslop seem to me to belong to the regions of buffoon- 
ery Their humour is the humour of verbal exaggeration. 
Buffoonery m words is always crude humour. Buffoonery is 
the humour of situation, true humour is the humour of 
character. The verbal humour of Mr Polly is buffoonery, 
but then Mr Polly is a great humorous character, quite 
apart from the humour of his speech. He only follows the 
rule in all humour — ^that there must always be present a 
shght touch of exaggeration or grotesquene Humour is 
life slightly enlarged and distorted. 
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It therefore be undemood that the follouing pages 
Indicate pitfaDs rather than toleosnw. It ii in the •^•ay in 
■which the methods are handled, not in the methods them- 
selves, that danger lies. 

4. tXACCERATlO't 

The first dement of crude humour ts the element of mere 
exagger au on or canaturc. The earliest comple Is In the 
Gtttk AntAolof^ 

Link Hcnnogcncs, when he drops anjthing on the ground, 
has to dng It down to him «*{th a h<wk at the end of a pole. 

Thh indicates the danger of exaggeration. It becomes 
mere faceucrusness, and (aceucnisncss Is a literary and a social 
enrae. Done well, the Exaggerated or the Grotesque is dice 
th'e, as it u effcctivx in Vaihck $ IntcrMcw si-iih the Indian, 
or Sarah Gamps sTgil ovxr Martin. Done badl>, it rings 
&lse it becomes absurd without bdng magnificently 
absurd. The ong^l forty pages of Mundiauxn are sublundy 
ndicnlous, but the remainder arc ridiculous while signally 
faibng to be sublime. A Tramp Abroad is full of such con- 
trasts, and perhaps the most obvious in Shakespeare is the 
Falstiff of Henry the FouriA compared with the FalstafT of 
the Merry JTh'ej In Henry the Fourth there is clownery 
enouj^t, but there Is somet hi ng more than mere downeiy 
Qownery alone, ureuded by the pure Immour of character, 
can reduce a man to ibc butt of Mrs, Ford. In its obvious 
form this inartistic humour of exa gg eration a seen on the 
dnema. There is no doubt that the misfortunes of other 
people are often funny to the onlooker The descent of a 
pail of whitewash on a man s head b eternally and undeniably 
comic. There It is. A fact. Undeniable. But pails of whlte- 
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■wash are crude. It is only truth to character which can raise 
the humour of situation into pure comedy. 

Verbal exaggeration is a part of the exaggeration of 
inadent. I have spoken of the Johnsoman word before. 
Deliberately used, it results in facetiousness. A man who 
calls his tailor a “sartorial expert” will wait long for a smile 
It IS the crudest and most frequendy abused of all forms of 
humour The person who onginally coined the phrase 
“termmological inexactitude” created a xmld witticism, it 
has smce become the last abomination of tlie facetious 
Dickens, of course, made erroneous and not al'ways successful 
use of this form of verbal humour. 

With this, Mr Sdggins, entertaining a praise'worthy desire to 
promote the sobnety of the meeting, and to exclude therefrom all 
improper characters, hit Brother Tadger on the summit of the 
nose His [Sam’s] heroic parent attacked the Reverend 
Mr Snggms "mth manual dextenty * 

To talk of “netting the spheroid” makes a football reporter 
neither luad, dignified, nor amusing It is merely facetious 
A deplorable lesson in the art of misusing words is supplied 
by Amencan anema captions, where the unhappy author 
is compelled to make ceaseless efforts to be amusing Therein, 
I dunk, hes the difference between such characters as Tony 
Weller and Mr. Jorrocks Jorrocks belongs distincdy to 
Crude Humour. He is a lay figure, uttenng set phrases each 
time he appears Both use the humour of verbal exaggeration, 
but Tony Weller is a hving man, and his speech is only an 
inadent in his charaaer. Unless Jorrocks dashed his vig, 
he would be unrecognizable It is where the Malapropists 
are amusing only on account of their malapropisms that 
they cease to be great humorous figures 
' Pickmck Papers 
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5 ANncUUAX 

Another element In crude humour Is the essence of 
)kIalapropism. I mean dte Anticlimax, what Pope called 
Bathos. The Malapropbt attempts to show himself grander 
than be b and the result b the ludicrous. But Bathos b the 
world 1 vengeance on pomposity Matthew Arnold the 
Sage dies of heart Eulure while running to catch a Liverpool 
bus Tennyson the Anointed Prophet dtmbs a ladder to 
examine the constdladon of Orion and faCs bead over 
h eels to ground. It b not that there is anything essentially 
comic in a man dying wbUe running for n bus, or even in 
a man falling down a ladder — unless that man happens to 
have acquired the unnatural dignity that for so long sur 
rounded the names of Arnold and Tennyson. 

Bathos cre^ most fixquendy, of course, into the more 
serious works, wherever the high Icvd b for an instant 
rdand — into the austere and dignified stanzas of In 
Mantman 

And, even when the turn d the cone 
Had fallen, and her hiture Lord 
Wu drown d in passing thro the ford 
Or idll d In falling fk>m hb bone 

or in so solemn and Miltonic n poem os Dyer s Ejans of 
Ecmt^ where he speaks of Palladcus, Angelas, or British 
Jones.” Inigo len^ a little dignity to the surname but 
Jones cannot stand for long beside the great heroes of 
antiquity » The device of Bathos, used deliberately, b com- 
monest in the mock heroic poem, as when VUlIers parodies 
the hesitation of PaPadlits In the Virgin WUow 

Cf Pope, Martin Scr^iUrur, 1717 d ap ter v rt ieq 
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How has my passion made me Cupid's scoff! 

Tins hasty Boot is on, the otlier off, 

And sullen lyes, with amorous design 
To quit loud fame, and make that Beauty mine 

The Rehearsal^ 1 1 x 2. 

Bathos IS the common element m all skits, it is the cluef 
charm of Shenstone’s Schoolmistress: 

And all in sight doth nse a birchen tree, 

Wluch Learning near her little dome did stowe. 

Whilom a twig of small regard to see. 

Though now so wide its waving branches flow. 

And work the simple vassals mickel woe. 

For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew 
But their limbs shuddered, and their pulse beat low. 

And as they looked they found tlieir horror grew. 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view I 

The Malapropism is an attempt at tlie sublime which only 
achieves the ndiculous, anticlimax deliberately aims at a 
contrast between the small and the heroic. And contrast is 
a device as successful in comedy as in tragedy The juxta- 
position of the commonplace and the magmficent can be 
tragic as in the Porter’s scene in Macbeth, or comic as in 
the sleepless foil that Cervantes set to nde beside Don 
Quixote Bathos is that device of contrast earned to excess, 
exaggerated into an anticlimax An example of tins occurs 
in Rasselas A certain artist, named Imlac, had made a flying 
ship, and Rasselas determined to use it as a means of escape 
from the Happy Valley. The artist expatiated on the merits 
of his machine “Sir,” said he, "you have seen but a small 
part of what the mechanic saences can perform. I have been 
long of opimon that, instead of the tardy conveyance of 
ships and chanots, man might use the swifter migration of 
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wmgB, tlut tbe fields of the air axe open to knowledge, and 
that only ignonoce tod Icfieoess need crawl opon the 
ground.” He then points out die advantages of Es method 
of escape over any other, the pleasure given to a philosopher 
of being able to observe die world spread out like a map 
before hhn, and Induces die prince to believe that he will 
be able to ”tower Into the air beyond die malice and pursuit 
of man.” 

The artist was every dxy more certain that he should leave 
vultmea and ea^es him, and the contagion of his confi* 

deuce sdied upon the prince. In a year the wings w er e finished 
and on a morning appointed the maker appeared, furnished for 
flight, on a little promcmiory he waved hh pinions awhile to 
gather air, then leaped from his stand, and In an Instant dropped 
into the lake, 

Calverley was a master of die art of sinking.” But even 
dehbcratidy and dcverly done, Bathos is only a trick — it fa a 
part of the essential Ingredient of laugliter, unexpectedness, 
tod it fa usually rather obviously unexpected. Lau^ter fa 
bom, says Sir Thomas Browne, of "new, unusual, or unex 
peered juamdides,” and sometimes these jucundides are 
unexpected by the author Milton himself fiilfa once or twice 
"dismounted on th Aldan plain” and unintentional humour 
fa fetal even to the greatest poetry — the strongest Lne must 
come at the end. For Bathos fa anncllmaz m litde. The 
prepo ster ous end of Martin Oai^Uwa fa an anddlmax. But 
this is badios 

Bafaed of grassy turf 
Tbdr table was, and mossy aeats bad ronnd. 

Arid on her ample square, from tide to side, 

AH Xutumn pH^ though Spring and Aotuiim here 
' D anc ed hand in hand. Awhile diicourse they bold — 

No fear lest dinner cooL 
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With the violence of a switchback those five words transport 
the reader from the garden of lost Eden to the stuffy, Sunday 
afternoon mtenor of a suburban dimng-room. Henceforth 
the ambrosia is faintly redolent of boiled mutton. 

6 QUOTATION 

It is dangerous to quote or to parody a quotation. Used 
facetiously, it is allied to the pun, an outworn form of wit, 
what Milton would call “Abommable, inutterable, and 
worse.” A man who remarks, ^ propos of the nammg of a 
dog, “Toby or not Toby, that is the question,” a tennis 
player who says somethmg about those also servmg who 
only stand and wait, a bar-tender who removes a fly from 
the foam, with the words, “Thou shaft not float upon thy 
watery beer” — these cause m the hstener a shudder of 
uncontrollable disgust. The authors of such verbal wimasms 
are makmg bad puns, quoting stale lines, and often merely 
misusmg cliches. Every hterary crime can find a justification, 
bnlhandy and ongmally used, an adroitly adapted quotation 
can become the wittiest of parodies. But it is dangerous 
ground. 

7 NEOLOGISMS 

To such crude verbal humour belong also the use of 
slang, of archaisms, of neologisms. The American language 
offers sometimes highly successful, sometimes lamentable 
examples of such facetiousness It is notonous for a verbal 
exaggeration which finds expression in similes, often 
grotesque and faracal enough to be amusing But I fancy 
the most distressmg spectacle in hterature is the spectacle 
of Edgar Poe trying to be funny. 
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I cm, that U to I was a great mm, but I un ndtber the 
lutbor of Jonbis rtor the &tan in the Iron Mask, for my name, 
I believe, b Robert Jones, tod I was bom somew h ere in the dty 
of Fnm Fudge. 

Thia begins a story called Lsonx^mg All his W’onld be 
humorous tales are full of thb childish fonn of fuxtiousness 
— the kmd of fitcetiousDess Arnold Bennett dlsapprov’cd of 
m Tono Bungey, where a rtewipaper proprie t or was called 
Lord Boom. It is bad because it b cheap, it is also very 
easily done, and no good w'ork fa done easily Even Peacock 
sometimes efibrts to be facetious with his Miss Toobad, 
Mr Cranfura, and the rest. I almost suspect it m his case 
to be a ddiherote imitadon of Ben Jonsont method in 
depicting humours — and Nightman Ahh^ bears a quotation 
from Everyman tn hxs Hamour on the title-page- But then 
Peacock has created his ovn humour His characters live 
in a dHerent w-orid *30115 some Madeira 1 lays Scythrop 
to the palpitating Raven, after debating whether be should 
shoot hi m se lf and when wotild be a propidous moment. 
It epitoraires ah Peacocks novels. One hovers on the edge 
of gloomy and catastrophic precipices, and is contmuaHy 
rescued by a drunken party of debauchees, singing wonderful 
songs, and passing &om hand to hand an inexhaustible 
flagon. 

The use of trdaisms (olbdt, quoth, forsooth) Is equally 
facile and foolish. Thavorinus the Philosopher (as GcUha 
telkdi the tsle) ^ til a young itaa cvti the ThuTohe 
very handsomely, for using over old and over strange 
wordes.”* Coining words b a habit that can lead to the 
best or the worst results. But the lae of such devices fa 
merely getting further away from the fundamental rule of 
R. de Btny PluhltUaru 
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simphaty. A great humonst, such as W. W. Jacobs, has 
no need to dress up his humour m mkliom terms, to distort, 
or to exaggerate, and at his best Dickens is always simple, 
which IS the reason why David’s visit to Yarmouth is more 
genuinely humorous tlian the fete of Mrs. Leo Hunter. 

8. NONSENSE 

Crude humour is caricature, exaggeration on too slight 
a basis of reality. When this exaggeration is earned to 
sublime heights, and when die basis of reality scarcely 
exists at all, it becomes Nonsense, and Nonsense is a form 
of perfectly genuine humour. When trying to be amusing, 
children scarcely ever avoid becoming facetious. Youdi lacks 
restraint. But only youth can really appreaate nonsense, for 
children keep still a broken fragment of dream, and it is 
not so long since they left worlds whose laws are not ours 
Pious and rmddle-aged aunts and uncles they may become, 
and the word “nonsense*” be continually on their bps. But 
their nonsense will no longer be the nonsense of childhood 
To the middle-aged nonsense is no longer a virtue, unless 
they have kept beside them something of dieir osm childhood. 

Nonsense is that element of the grotesque or the exagger- 
ated present in all forms of humour, earned to sudi an 
extent that it ceases to bear reference to life and gets into a 
new realm, the realm of the magmficendy irrelevant. Non- 
sense is not merely cancature. Cancature has its head among 
incredible clouds, but its feet are somewhere planted on 
sohd earth. Mr. Venus talks as no one ever could talk in 
this imperfect world — “Don’t sauce me in the wiaous 
pnde of your youth Don’t hit me because you see I’m down 
I’m low enough without that It dropped into the nil, I 
suppose They drop into everything. There was two in 
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the coffee-pot at breakfast tune. Molars*” But Mr Veims 
abo plotted at nl^t with ha sudster accomplice and when 
he was not talking sudi £mtastic poetry be talked in a 
commonplace and even cnnunal way Nonsense moves 
among the douds, in a dreamland of its owtu Swift, Sterne, 
Rabelais wrote nonsense whidi was a satiric commentary 
on 6ict But Lewis Carroll In prose, and Edward Lear in 
poetry, crea te d a nonsense which is in itself an independent 
art. The writing of nonsense is easier for a child than the 
writing of serious prose or verse. It remains easy, till the 
world ceases to remain o fairyland. 

9. TRUE HUUOUR 

The best humour in each aiegory b True Humour 
Supremdy great humour b like supremely great poetry 
It defies analysa it is a collocation of magically chosen 
words it b on atmosphere, created Heaven knows bow 
Ask me no more If £ut or West the Phoenbe builds her 
spicy nest The fantasuc light of Comedy b as dosive and 
indescribable as the sole Arabian bud. Always It contains 
dut dement of exaggeration which all art must contam 
that &lnt distortion, enlargement, focusing, which makes 
Gauguin exating where Haydon and ha Uke are merdy 
dull, whidi makes Kar am a ^ff a work of art, where a trans- 
cript horn actual life would be dthcr tedious or unconvincing 
But the ediHce, however tall, b built on truths that do not 
change. Fashions in humour alter, but great humour remains 
fiaray in spite of fashions. It b the crude, contemporary 
humour in Aristophanes that has perished. What lives b 
the work of an artbL Aristophanes fa never consistently 
amusing. I am sometimes doubtful whether hb fame as a 
humorist b not partly convention, partly a sort of awed 
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wonder that anyone who lived so long ago was able to be 
so modem Few people are honest enough to admit the 
multiple imperfections of Shakespeare. In every work of 
art, however great, are elements only bom to die All the 
novels of Dickens are deserts scattered with magnificent 
oases The theology of Milton perished with the age of 
Gahleo, Paradise Lost lives by the Gathenng of the Hosts 
of Hell, by Satan’s Address to the Sun, by the Invocation 
to the Third Book While a work is still modem, and so 
long as Its humour is contemporary, it remains impossible 
to criticize it. Time and the turns of fashion will decree what 
parts are incorruptible and what are to be “lost in the uncom- 
fortable mght of nothing” The Punches that our great- 
grandfathers chuckled over at the breakfast-table amuse us 
now only by contrast, only as yesterday’s dresses amuse us. 
Superfiaally it seems as if the fashion in humour changed, 
while the fashion in tragedy remains the same eternally. 
This IS only a half-tmth Nothmg has so profoundly altered 
dunng the last seventy years as the taste in tragedy. Any 
reader of Mrs. Inchbald or Clara Reeve can see that. The , 
horrors of the Castle of Otranto ^ over which Gray used to 
shudder at midmght, would bore a child to-day The trage- 
dies of the mid-mneteenth century would not even succeed 
in doing that, and the comedy of Lewis Arundel or Charles 
O'Malley can raise but the ghost of the mirth they once 
mspired There is no more damning commentary on the 
essential vulgarity of the Victonans than the wntings of 
Douglas Jerrold, or the illustrations of Charles Keene It 
is the insmcere elements in tragedy and comedy that are 
ephemeral — the novel situations, the bnlhantly forced 
dialogue, action so clever and unreal as the dramas of Oscar 
Wilde. Truth to human nature m whatever situation remains 
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true, remams profoundly tra^c, Iflcc the jealou*y of Othello, 
or the romantic ■weakness of Madame Bovary or profoundly 
humorou s , like the conceit of Bottom, or the obstinate 
simpUaty of Sancho The dements that alter are the verbal 
wimdsms, the exaggeraoons. Great humour includes verbal 
■wit, crude comedy — but Falstaff, Dick Swiveller, the 
brothers Shandy, even El Samet, the garrulous barber of 
the Araken Nigku, have something eke. They ha\T uncon- 
scious os •well 33 ddlberate humour They have the power 
of inspiring sympathy as ■wdl as laughter They are, In fact, 
claructert And the humour of character b human nature 
gifted "with a strange streak of poetry Pedtsnlff Is not a 
amah, mean bypooite he is a hypoente on the colossal 
scale. Sdthenyn is not a mete drunkard he drains cups 
■whose grapes have been p ressed In no mortal vintage. The 
only humour that dates is the humour of Incident. T'krt* 
M<n at a S<xu Is clever, superfioal buffoonery Tkt Cerutr 
kay Tolu is profound humour of character Thru Mai 
w a J?(«r b Elded, because it U merely the humour of ioadent. 

_Bat Chaucer % humour b the dnngclcss, unstaling comedy 
of human nature. Once more thb means truth to Nature, 
Once become untrue, insincere, and humour ceases to be 
genuine. It b the lesson of sinctnty and simplicity that 
needs such endless learning. 
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ON THE WRITING OF LETTERS 

“I BEGIN to see die whole scheme of letter-wnting,” said 
Stevenson. “You sit down every day, and pour out an 
equable stream of twaddle ” 

And that, I think, is no bad definition of the art A letter 
IS apparently artless, it contains no climax carefully intro- 
duced, It lacks drama, it has ragged edges “A divine chit- 
chat” deals with moods more tlian with adventures The 
perfect letter-wnter requires perfect intimacy and die 
conviction that the person to whom he wntes is interested 
in every detail and change of mood. It is this delightful 
sense of intimacy that makes everyone who reads her letters 
fall m love with Dorothy Osborne “This is a strange letter, 
sure, I have not had time to read it over, but I have said 
anythmg that came in my head to put you out of your 
dumps.”^ 

The first essential of letter-wnting is diat it should be 
impromptu “A letter,” says Cowper, “may be v,Tatten 
upon anything or nothing, just as that anything or nothing 
happens to occur. . . A letter is wntten as a conversation 
IS maintamed or a journey performed.” Unless it is wntten 
in the mood it will be a bad letter An essay is a necessary 
thing which we are prepared to suffer; but to demand, on 
the spot, a letter as a piece of composition is only to ask 
for an episde For an elaborate letter destroys itself and its 
object It remains unread And if it isn’t readable, it is not 
worth the wnting 

^ Letters of Dorothy Osborne, January 30, 1653 
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Everybody o\*cr the age of five b a letter writer, only 
Journalists and schoolboj’s are essayists. And yet the letter 
remaito a fading art Everyone knows the average letter 
It consists of a series of thinly related statements of fact 
and the more important the faa happerts to be, the more 
the c o rrespondent feels he has written a letter ^uith some- 
thing in It The great letter writers knew the art of writing 
a good letter with nothing In it. Even after a hundred and 
fifty years the leucodiol/* of Gray is as wjstfijl and appeal 
ing as when he wrote of It. Even after fifty yean, strangers, 
with no knowledge of the Intimacy of their cor respondents, 
can take delight In the sympathy and humour of FlaGeraM 
and the gay enthusiasms of Keats. 

For a letter is Uke a p erso na l diary — and a diary of mood 
more than of event ricafcrtothcttyieofPcpj'SorBarbdllon 
than the dignified sdf-concealmcnt of Gibbon. ”A 11 letters, 
tnethmks,” says Dorothy Osborne again, "should be &ee 
and easy as one s discourse not studied as an oration, nor 
nude up of hard words like a charm.”* Most peoples 
letters read like the diaries of schoolboys, with a less emphatic 
insistence per ha ps on meals. A letter is a conversatioo on 
paper, with no one to Interrupt. It Is never an essay, a speech, 
a sermon, or a panegyric Its object is to bring the writer 
before the reader s eye to give a glunpsc into the mind, 
a picture of mood and surrounding. And it is dierefore 
essential to be yourself, and, with reservations, to wnte as 
you would talk to loQow 'bwilts ad\dcc as admirably as 
he followed it himsdfi to wnte very good sense, dvllity, 
and friendship, without ar^ st^ntst or cawtant ” 

People are in te rested in the smallest things and not in 
the most ImportanL Lamb describes a meal, FitzGerald the 
Imuts cf Dorothy Ostonu^ Oct ob er a, 16J3 
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sensations of sitting in an arm-chair, Cowper the serenity 
of his summer-house, Keats an old lady in a sedan-chair 
(“a round-eyed skinny-hdded inamty”), and Horace Walpole 
the feeding of his goldfish, and how he rescued lus parrot 
from drownmg by “ferrying him out” with his hat. The 
random thoughts, the tiny actions are the thmgs by which 
we can recognize our fhends Anyone, given the opportunity, 
could drown m a shipwreck, or rescue a man from a burmng 
house but only Smith could scratch the back of his head 
with that charactenstic gesture. The letters of Uncle Samuel 
to Jeremy^ are models of their kmd, for they describe those 
small things that a boy is mterested in, not the large, vague 
ones at which his imagination can only guess The true 
cause of the bad letter is a lack of imaginative eflfort It is 
not an easy thing to describe the curate’s tea-party more 
vividly than m a few colourless sentences: it needs an effort 
of the iraagmation, and somethmg too of the traimng of the 
novelist. But the important thing to reahze is that the number 
of buttons on Mrs Conk’s dress, the number of rooks on 
the elms, the number of muffins consumed by the curate 
are all quite as important as Mrs Conk, the elms, and the 
curate themselves. The letter which lacks detail and lacks 
comment is impersonal, unsympathetic, and dull. The 
essential virtues of the letter-wnter should be vivid observa- 
tion, a smcere rendermg of it, and a profound sense of 
sympathy or intimacy with his correspondent. 

I am gomg to wnte a letter from on board a yacht to a 
friend What I want to say is in my mind in a jumbled crowd 
of notes Smallness of the boat, occasional storms, the 
skipper; the loneliness, yachting at Cowes But this, I feel, 

^ Hugh Walpole, Jeremy and Hamlet, chapter xii, Jeremy at Crale, 
chapters vui, xu 
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•boald be arranged in an appropnate order The looelmen 
and the imall size of the boat should be my climax. And my 
Bist draft is indlned to be 

So m e tim es the tldpper seems a Btik amdoas obotit the weather, 
and indeed we have had occasional storms. Bat I feel the sense of 
danger mates os immeasorably soperior to the so-called yachts- 
men of Cowes, who only play at Sometimes, ho w ever, I 

am tppaUed by the loodlriess, and by the tiny size of our boat 
among the ho^ Atlantic waves. 

So lar, to bod. 1 have crow-ded all ray goods Into a comer 
of the shop window I expand further, introducing detail, 
working op to my dimax 

Now and then I have ob se r v ed our craggy, weather beaten 
old skipper glandng anxioody at the sky Indeed, at rimes the 
bonzon has been banked with heavy doods, and the great waves 
have threatened every Instant to overwhelm our small cockle-shell 
Yet even while we are fhtag on thdr crests like a cork, I hare 
fdi that, after all, we are better off than the tired people play 
at yachting — going for a quiet tail when the sun sldnes and the 
sea is calm. Here we are oik with Ntrore and the loneliness and 
majesty of the ocean diow op the tremendous con tr ast. 

Aitd then we read titis 

Our Boston yadit was a co^le-shdl. Beautifully made, taking 
each wove the easiest way, as if by j udgmen t, like a tennis player 
But the does groan and creak at nights with the effort, and every 
now and then a wave the has mi^udged gives her a great thunder 
ing bang; and she stands stHl and ahiven like a h o ne . It s a very 
small world, a yacht, and you are dependent on it, for the Atlantic 
makes you feel berw foolish and suburban it Is to say that you 
can t s^dm. If the yacht can t live, you can t. 

I kind of like It the only uncomfortable thing was to see the 
skipper as we saw him once or tsrice, obviously uneasy But this 
was never In the open tea — always fog, or invisible lights, or 
ennsnees to haibourv When we rode otit the gale, be was so 
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pleased witli the boat, ducking, and lifting, and mat mg little 
runs, and going at the sea now on tltc outside edge and now on 
die inside tliat he went below and smolcd a pipe lie could hear 
what was happening So I came up about t o at night, because 
1 had been tumbled out of bunl , and I found no one on de-el , 
and the tiller tied up a little to one side, and I new it was all nghn 
But I never saw such a vicious wilderness as that sea, towering 
and raang to the wind’s screams It must ha\e taltn more pluck 
to sail die first ship dian it did to fly the first aeroplane You 
can’t come down avlien >ou like or wlien it’s past a jol c 

We saw a sun-fish Likewise a whale! And i6,oco gannets, the 
size of geese, sitting carefully in tiers on a tilted inaccesiible 
island of rod. Tliercwcrc no other ships — a dend lonesome sea 
Tlie most beautiful coast I have ever seen Tlie so-called \achts- 
men of Cow'cs, it seems, have champagne lunches in the Solent, 
and then spread caneeas and tale a two-hours’ run when the 
breeze is fair and light. Thej meet the same people at Cowes as 
diey meet later at the grouse, and this life, which thew made to 
resemble Heaven, must be the h\c facsimile of Hell Difierent 
clothes, and die same w'cll-fed, carefully exercised bodie-s, and 
the same bored minds tired of w'ondcnng whether passion will 
ever come their waj — Letters of Sir jr alter Ralei^h^ it 3S6-7 

All rules broken — allusive, disjointed, ungrammatical, yet 
diere is a personality behind every w-ord Letter-wnttng 
needs time — die time that Walpole and Madame dc Sevignd 
had — but It needs also die gift of e.\pression A soldier’s 
diary is infinitely more descnptive than the ofiicial History 
of the JFar. The diary wall tell of simple, small, vivid dungs 
— mud and smells and j'okcs. Tlie o/fiaal History wall deal 
widt vast world-events, and leave diem colourless Tlie 
secret of die good letter is the secret of die good diary — die 
recordance of die tnvial, die inumate, die familiar The 
account of the Retreat from Mons may stir the imaginauon 
and create a picture of a great, heroic disaster. But die diary 
will do more It will create a picture of Jones in the great 
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disaster, Jones tmoking a dgerette, or rubbing a bruised 
sboulder It has tbe charm of the snapshot it is at once 
intimate ai^ undignified, as most snapshots are. But tbwi 
tbe letter is for one person to read, 'wblle the History is for 
the general pubBc. 

Cowper always eatabUsbes at once this personal contact. 
^ imagbe I see you at your box at the cofiee-house here 
arc two rustics and your humble servant In company " He 
brings hfmself and his surroundings into touch with ha 
correspondent — talks about tbe parlour, die weadier, a 
spring thy observed from his small greenhouse, or the fog 
of 1783, when the sun “tets widi the fiua of a red hot sala- 
mander, and rises (as I learn from report) with tbe nme 
complexion.*’ In one paragraph he describes die escape of 
his goldfinch, in another he marvels about ’'these new air 
baDoom, In a third he criddzes Johnsons Lsvts of the 
Poets, or writes a Dickensian accotmt of an elecdom His 
mind U crowded with details, impressions, comments, and 
be puts thwn down on paper as they come to him. He alludes 
to the new Oloey game called Hockey, or writes an account 
of the thunderstorm bursting upon hhn as he went out of 
the patiour widi hds dog Mungo at his beds. Even after a 
century and a half, to people who have never seen or known 
him, Cowper Is a living figure sitting in hb summer-house 
trying to write, In spite of hb neighbour’s ass at Sflvcr End, 
”50 murically disposed.** It Is as vivid a picture as Doctor 
Johrtson and Boswell at the Turk s Hear^ or Swift at Bury 
Street 

My greenhow b never ao pleasant ts when we are fait upon 
the point of bdng out of it Now I dt with all the 

window* and the door wide open, and am regaled with the scent 
of every flower in a garden as fbll of flo w ci m I have known 

“I 
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how to make it We keep no bees, but if I lived in a hive I should 
hardly hear more of their music 

All the best letter-writers are egoists- it is that which 
makes us feel, after the lapse of a hundred years, as intimate 
with them as if they were our next-door neighbours. Cowper’s 
summer-house has long been pulled down, and FitzGerald’s 
punt drowned ages smce in Thames water. It is not because 
of the Task that we love Cowper so well: nor is it through 
the Rubdiydt that we can see, as clearly as if he were in 
the same room, an old man in a dressing-gown and bedroom 
slippers, v/ith his feet on the fender while a small boy reads 
to him FitzGerald, on such occasions, mvanably wore a 
tall hat, in which was concealed a gigantic red silk handker- 
chief, and he would stroke his beard with a paper-kmfe if 
the small boy read particularly well. He has told us that 
himself, as he will tell it yeais hence to people still unborn. 
One of the sternest of the Early Chnstian Fathers once 
wrote a letter on letter-wntmg, only reveahng himself as 
more human than one dreams a Chnstian Father to have 
been, m his last sentence. 

The test of a letter is its utility, we should not be long-winded 
when there is httle to be said, nor too brief when there is much 
. , As for method of expression, the rhetoncal is clearly to be 
avoided, and the simple and natural to be preferred . . The 
third quality in a letter is charm . . For the rest I shall only 
add what I once heard a clever man say about an eagle, that when 
the birds were setting about electing a kmg and each came decked 
out in his different finery, the finest thing about the eagle was 
that he did not set up to be fine. . . . But perhaps these rules 
should not be apphed to myself, who have greater matters on 
hand ^ 

^ St. Gregory of Nanzianus to Nicobulus, cad 370, quoted m 
Private Letters Pagan and Chnstian, ed D Brooke 
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Sofflfi of the lovehest letters ever written are those of 
Katberme MansSeld. She s^dom wntes of things outride 
her own intimate and persona! experience, and die beauty 
of her ktters Is in the small photographic flashes — *lt8 
very quiet. A bird c hlmi pa, a man in wooden shoe* goes 
by or It’s randrtg Eat now on the shutters, a sound I 
love to hear She describes a woman sitting against the 
trunk of a tree, comhing her hair, or die occupantt of neigh- 
bounng tables at a cafii, or glistering lizards on the branch 
of a palm. It is Just as if she were walking by your ride, 
talking in die kind of aHosive, disjointed way one does talk 
on a country stroO Stoall inddems pass, are commented 
on lighdy, and as U^dy iade and are forgotten, as newer 
trifles rise to die surface of the mind. Her slertMss, awareness 
of mind, her gaiety, her quldmess of eye, give her letters 
something that Is always present in great literature — a 
feeling due e v er y sentence Is stamped with the impress of 
a hving tod vinle persortall^ 

For the only umty of the letter is the Ego. The unl^ of 
the essay is tlM theme, but a letter has no theme. That is 
Its charm. It is dlscurrive, alhiaive, mnmate, as is the ordinary 
speech be tw ee n Enends, and all le tter s should ramble at die 
mind rambles on a country walk- The letter writer foUowa 
his droughts, catches dum as diey flit by, and sets diem 
hig^edy pig^edy on paper, miking no efibr t at manh riled 
presentation, no efibrt to pr e se rve sequence of mood or 
matter He "ihoota hia dio«n^rtB as diey come by,” like 
Samuel Butler If a letter b an art at all, it is the Gentlest 
Art”— the art of being artless it should break off as if to 
imply that it might have gone on for ever 

*niiat t rayther a sudden puH ap, ain c It, Sammy?” Inquired 
Mr Vdkr 
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“Not a bit on it,” said Sam, “she’ll vish there wos more, and 
that’s the great art o’ letter-wntin’ ” 

The charm of a conversation is its allusiveness, its intimacy; 
and that is the chief cliarm also in tlie letters of FitzGerald 
(a conversational boiullahaisse\ as when he descnbes himself 
“going out for the evening to the old lady who teaches me 
the names of the stars and other chaste information,” or 
“lying at full length on a bench in the garden” reading 
about Nero, “a nightingale singing and some red anemones 
eyeing the sun not far off.” Again and again the cymcal and 
practical mind of Swift becomes crowded with tnvial and 
absorbing gossip — “Is that tobacco or what? I do not 
remember I slobbered. Lord, I dreamed of Stella, etc., so 
confusedly last mght, and that we saw Dean Bolton and 
Sterne go into a shop ” Or he will give a picture of himself 
on a snowy morning, “vengeance cold.” 

I am not yet up, but cannot wnte long, my hands will freeze 
Is there a good fire, Patnck? Yes, sir Then I will nse. come, 
take away the candle You must know I wnte on die dark side of 
my bed-chamber, and am forced to have a candle till I nse, for 
the bed stands between me and the window, and I keep the curtains 
shut this cold weather So pray let me nse, and, Patnck, here, 
take away the candle 

There is nothing here that reflects tlie actions in whicli 
Swift took such interest dunng 1710 and 1711 Devoured 
as he IS by his ambition, and proudly conscious of his power. 
It IS the interludes of his life which he delights to descnbe 
to Stella — dinners over the way, badies in the nver on 
June nights, rather expensive gathenngs at the Brother’s 
Club His charming Irish servant, Patnck, appears now 
and agam staggers in drunk at midmght, and is cursed and 
dismissed and forgiven again, m the manner of “Perry” and 
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Pipes. And yet In those years, ever since he left Laracor, 
Swift was the leading figure in the 'Walpuigis dance of 
political witdies” that revolved rtmnd Viodly, cautious, 
dull, honest Harley and hb brilliant and untrustworthy 
colleague. Swift, like Lamb, deals with the “tremendous 
trifles of existence but he bda that lightness of touch 
which makes Lamb and Gjwpcr the perfect letter writers. 
It IS Hotness of toudi that Is the chann of such let te rs on 
nothing and everything. Lewis CanoU was a master of the 
art. In the same year as Johnson wrote this in a letter to his 
most mdmate friend 

I am ^ad dut you are going to he married and as I wish ycm 
well in things of less Importance, srish you well srith proportionate 
ardour in thb ortsU of your life, 

Gray wrote this to his 

And to you have a pirdcn of your own, and you plant and 
transplant, and are dirty and axmmd 1 Are yon not tshareed of 
yoursdf? Why I have no such thing, you monster nor shall 
be either dirty or as long as 1 live. My gardens are In tbe 

windows like those of a lodger up three pair of stairs in Petticoat 
Lane, or Camomile Street, and they go to bed regularly under 
die same roof that I do. Dear how charming It must be to walk 
out in one i own gerJing and sit on a bench in tbe open air with 
a fo imtiln and a leaden stame, and a roIllDg stone, and an arbour 
have a care of tore throats tbough, and the ago€. 

But then, of course, Doctor Johnson talked like that and 
BofweD would have had do difficulty In imagining him 
rolling in Hs diair tmd blowring like a whale and mouthing 
the words proportionate ardour” — nor, I dare say, would 
he mind having his mamage described as a “crisis. Light 
ness of touch is e ssen tial for tbe letter which touches on a 
variety of topics, which rambles in shirt-sleeves among 
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trifles. “I am improved m lumbago,” says Sydney Smitli, 
“but sull less upright than Aristides Our house is full of 
beef, beer, young children, newspapers, libels, and mince- 
pies, and Life goes on very well, except that I am often 
reminded that I am too near the end of it.” 

But letters have odier aims tlian mere amusement. Tlie 
letter may be like the austere raising of a hat, like a gossip 
over the port, like a handshake m the street It may reveal, 
as the extracts above reveal, tlie autlior as he felt when he 
wrote, the tlioughts crowding in his mind, the scenes about 
him. But It is more often written witli the defimte purpose 
of giving news Even letters such as these, however, belong 
to the Art rather than the Business of correspondence. The 
gift of tlie letter-wnter is tlie gift of making the tiniest 
gossip vivid The shrewd wit of Mrs Carlyle is a delightful 
example of the “newsy” letter at its best She would make 
three pages of one naive paragraph by Margaret Paston 

Also I pray you heartily that yc will send me a pot of treacle 
in haste, for I have been nght evil at ease and your daughter 
both, since that ye weden hence, and one of the tallest young men 
of this pansh lieth sick, and hatli a great myrr, how he shall do, 
God knoweth 

I have sent my Uncle Burney the pot with treacle that ye did 
buy for him, mine Aunt recommendeth her to you and prayeth 
you to do for her as the bill maketh mention of, that I send you 
with this letter, and as ye think best to do therein Sir Harry 
Inglose is passed to God this night, whose soul God assoil, and 
was earned forth this day at nine of the clock to St Faith’s and 
there shall be buried 

The elaborate letter has no place m either tlie art or the 
business of letter- wnting All Lord Chesterfield’s letters are 
sermons All James Howell’s so-called Familiar Letters are 
essays — one of them actually a history in over four tliousand 
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words of the Moorish occupation of Spain. Dr Johnson 
writes two letters on the subject of his heilth. The one 
begins 

TrrveDing thus hr to obtain the imflet of Hygrfa, I am ordered 
to wait upon her naiadi on the ocean brim, daring a period of 
equal with that on wbkh I courted those who ■fimtnttt.T 

to her toft fountains In Derbyiidre. 

Whidi means be is going for a fortni^t to the seaside. To 
Boswell he is more straple, and therefore more readable 

My health grcwi better yet I am not fuDy recovered. I believe 
h if held that men do not recover very £>st after duee-fcore. 
I hope yet to fee Bcattfc f College and have not given up the 
Veatem voyage. But bowever aQ this may be or not, let uf try 
to make eaA other bippy when we meet, and not refer our 
pleaxore to distaot times or distant placet. 

How comci It that you tell me nothing of your bdy? I hope 
to tee her some dme, and tlQ then shall be to bear of her 

But there are letters that are dunes rather than pleasures. 
Even here, howe v er, style is cssennaL It has yet to be fully 
rcaloed that no man without a knrrwfedge of the art of 
writing can translate well or eapliin dearly, or even xvnte 
a good postcard, or be a flist-class geometndan. Euclid was, 
after all, as gr ea t a ma st er of prose as Bacon. Hh writings are 
the supreme examples of daiity, simplicity, and con ose neat. 
The end of Art “is or ihould be to profit and delict”* 
A business letter contams neither moral instruction nor 
aesthetic beauty Its end ts dmple statement, question, or 
demand. Yet it mutt still observe the same rules of writing 
that were ob ser ved by Eudid. And these rules are not to be 
learnt by the use of symbols, bowever bnefi however 

Ben JoofOD. 
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cryptic Hieroglyphs have their place in legal documents 
— the nadir of literature, the antipodes of artistic expression 
But to use symbols is to use other men’s minds I am not 
suggesting the writing of a business letter which is original 
in the sense of being unlike any other business letter in the 
world. But I am suggesting that a clear, simple, concise 
letter is the perfect business letter. Pater, says George Moore, 
could write an invitation to dinner in his own unmistakable 
way. and though still individual, it was briefer, simpler, and 
more clear than anyone else’s The average business letter 
pullulates with insincere, half-digested chclids, ready-made 
phrases, built to measure and guaranteed to fit. 

The same rules are true of all tliese “compulsory” letters 
The “thank-you” letter is die commonest and dreanest of 
all ntuals. All diat can be said is said in the first four words, 
everything else is mere repetition. The one rule for die 
“thank-you” letter should be, I dunk, that it must never on 
any account begin with the words “Thank you.” They have 
become stnpped of their meaning, and to workup a paroxysm 
of gratitude — “thanks most ternblyP with underhnings and 
exclamation marks, is only decking a corpse, “smeanng a 
dead thing with gold ” 

This is how Cowper thanks Lady Heskedi for the gift 
of a desk 

Oh that this letter had wings, that it might fly to tell you diat 
my desk, the most elegant, the compactest, the most commodious 
desk in the world, and of all the desks that ever were or ever 
shall be, the desk that I love the most, is safe arrived . . My 
precious Cousm, you have bestowed too much upon me I have 
nothing to render you in return but the affectionate feelings of 
a heart most truly sensible of your kindness. How pleasant it is 
to write upon such a green bank ! 
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And later 

Ikly desk U ilwayi plestsut, but never so pleasant as when I am 
■writing to you. If I am not obliged to yon for the thing itself^ 
at least I am for your havmg decided the matter against me, and 
resolving that it should come in spite of all my objections. B^ore 
h amved, Mrx. Unwin had spied out for it a pl^ that exactly 
stria it. A certain fly-table In the comer of the room, •which I 
had overlooked, affords it a convenient stand when it Is not 
■wanted, and It Is easily traitsfonned to a larger ■when It Is. If I 
must twt know to wbm I am piirvdpally Indebted for It, at least 
let me entreat you to make my acknowledgements of gratitude 
and love. 

All this for a desk — and yet it is not fulsome. A fulsome 
letter fa one crowded ■with meaningless adjecovea, or crowded 
■with adjectives that have too much meaning, forbidden 
■words glonous, superfx ** 

In a letter of consolation the temptation to become 
fulsome Is severe. Yet even folsomencss (even a sort of 
newspaper panegyric) fa better than a Iht of trite and dreary 
pladtndea. The r easo n why one ts tempted to use ready 
made phrases sad loss, gnevous trouble, "passed 
away”) fa because it is a ready made occasion. You are 
■writing to order, and truth fa often Imposslhle. But aim 
pHdty is never impossible and It fa better to tell the truth 
simply than to dress up die ghost of an emotion in a panoply 
of hollow phrases. Sincere gnef ■will ban^^h of Its own accord 
the trit en e s s diet waits round die comer for every man who 
■wntes from the and not from the heart. Nothing fa 
easier than to detect a lade of sincenty, however elaborately 
it XBX^ be concealed. Van Go^ used to call it "Green Soap” 
— the green soap of pr e tdness and ftlse rhetoric, of sHck 
music and sendmental pictures the soap with ■which sudi 
an unn ecessar y amount of linen fa publidy ■washed. 
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Brevity is essential. Brevity is tlie soul of clarity and tlic 
best training for concise and clear expression is tlie telegram 
To express a complex idea in twelve words clearly and 
widiout the aid of punctuation is a genuine test. But m a 
telegram tliere is little opportunity for elaborate emotion 
In a letter of consolation there is. Padios is one of those 
moods that cannot be deliberately cultivated Deliberate 
pathos leads straight to sentimentality — to Green Soap. 
Dickens works himself into a passion of gnef over little 
Nell and litde Paul Dombey — and I for one invanably skip 
their respective deatli-scenes. Patlios is so subtle that it can 
only be attained by the use of great artistic restraint Barrie’s 
Peter Pan has the same element of pathos which is present 
in all his work Bame is continually tottering on the vei^e 
of sentimentality, and continually saving himself by this 
restraint. A superb example of pathos is die closing chapter 
of Peter and Wendy, or this charactenstic passage from 
Thackeray: 

Esmond diought of die couner now galloping on the north 
road to inform him who was Earl of Arran yesterday that he was 
Duke of Hamilton to-day, and of a thousand great schemes, hopes, 
ambitions, diat were alive in the gallant heart, beating a few 
hours since, and now in a little heap of dust, quiescent ^ 

The beauty and dignity of die rhythm is full of a padios 
that IS only coverdy indicated Wlien pathos is flaunted, it 
is hideous; 

The first touch satisfied her of what had happened, and she 
laid It down quietly from whence she had taken it, on die counter- 
pane . . None of this world’s heat, they knew, would ever 

warm that little hand again; none of its joys or sorrows bnng 
either smiles or tears to that little, still, white face on the pillow I* 


' Esmond 
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ON THE \^TirnNG OF NARUATIVE 
I 

I EXTEUmCfTS IM NARRATIVE 

Story ^Ttung {% the Ideal field for crpcnmcou The 
fint tRt) thingi v.hldt appeal to children are rhythm and 
plot — the rank and the falij tale — and there is no caakr 
or more profitable u-a) of arousing enthusiasm than by 
the lm*cntion of a iior^ It is possible for a child to 
fiir more completely than an adult. Small children are reall) 
exactl) like Enc — crammed uith senumentaliiy and raclo- 
dramsh— only they don t ihoR it, as Enc did. TTtey ha\c an 
htborn namtiNe seme, and they ha\‘e too such amaung 
perrert of visualizatloru M> ou-n pfi for seeing non-cdstent 
bears was, as a child, remarkable. That is uhy children 
enjoy to the foil the worst of stones. They fill In the pps 
With their own creaU\-c imagination, and it is within the 
power of ihor teachers to guide and shape that Imagimtion, 
to Induce it to crate something for itself, instod of plajing 
on the material of other people. The insention of a sior^ 
not only disguises kssons and a%-oids “direct tachmg 
(which is so often merely hammenng other mens ideas 
into unwilling beads), but also laches the an of charaaer 
iiation, dialogue, vivid presentation, rapid narrauve. The 
writing of 0 story is more of a pleasure than the wndng of 
an essay it Is always more cnjoj’able to Invent about someone 
else than to tell the truth obout yourself And It will help, 
too, towards appreciation. For appreciation Is a living thing 
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and It IS very largely true that only the man who has tned 
and failed can really appreaate success Appreaation cannot 
be taught, it can only be encouraged By the wnting of a 
story the first of the novelist's difficulties is revealed, and the 
eyes are opened to a thousand things taken entirely for 
granted. Not until a man has tried to wnte for himself can 
he realize the colossal labour of construction, the hundred 
small subtleties of characterization, dcscnption, climax It 
will be the teacher’s business to make the wnting of the 
story sometlung more than a mere diversion: to make it 
a means to the learning of composition by actual expenment, 
and above all a high-road to the appreciation of literature 
That will be no easy task — 

The fall of ev’ry Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood The end crowns all 

But the end at which he aims is something he will have to 
wait long to see accomplished — die awakening of a love for 
beauty, of the craftsman’s py in creation, of a passionate 
worship, “this side idolatry,” for the makers of English 
Literature 

2. THE SHORT STORY 

Writing IS a “selective process”, and it is therefore no use 
callmg a slice of raw life a story Life is the worst constructed 
and most inartistic tale in existence. It never reaches its 
dimuement without a hint of some continuation in our 
next . . . 

When we first begin to wnte stones for ourselves, we 
wnte compressed novels of the picaresque That is to say, 
we take one or more heroes, descnbe their adventures for 
an indefimte penod, and then stop, perhaps with mamage, 
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perhaps death — perhaps merely stop Nou the manner and 
technique of the short itoiy rcallj is something that can 
be taught A short story is a \'eiy limited species. It deals 
with one unique incident towards which all other incidents 
tend. One diief character Is inx'oUxd in that series of inci- 
dents, It is distinguishable by Imagination, by brc\*lt>, bj 
a plot whidi presents a number of dosclj related es'ents in 
a single, NhTd, umjui focus. Now a no\tl can be supremely 
great and lack any plot at all — as Roi<inion Cnuoe and 
GilBlcu and La\mgn lack plots. A plot is not a mere intrigue, 
not mere complexity of Incident It b a tangle, so dosely 
wwen and Interrelated that “no part can be displaced 
without ruin to the whole."* The Forsyte Sega is rimply 
a sena of logwal sequenca in the ordinary sense of the 
word it has no plot, but (like the Old /Tot/ Talt) a central 
theme, wHth a number of tributary themes leading from and 
connected with It The theme of the For^te Sapa is the 
tragedy of the unlo\’able man: the subsidiary theme b 
the tragedy that old men !o\t and j-oung men die." The 
omtstion of the death of Bosinney or the death of Old 
Jolyon would not rum the main theme — the tragic bdauon 
of Soames. But in a short story the omission of a single 
paragraph would damage the enure work. The In£an 
SumfTitr of a Forsyte b an episode the Masipe of tMe Red 
Death fa a short story 

3 mZA AND PLOT 

There are three things necessary for the short story — 
the idea, or theme, the plot, and the situation. Anyone can 
have ideas," said Arnold Bennett, but it takes a genius to 

EdgtrPoe, Graham t Afagapns April 1S41 
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work them out.” You need never be “gravelled for lack 
of matter ” If an idea refuses to come to him, tlie sensible 
man goes for a nde on die top of a bus, turns into the 
nearest pub, or has a conversation widi the cook Henry 
James used to get ideas from the faces he saw in die streets, 
as Arnold Bennett drew his idea for the Old JFivcs' Tale 
from a grotesque old lady in a restaurant Ideas come; plots 
are die result only of really hard work. If idea and plot are 
separated in any short story, the idea will be found to be old 
enough, however ingenious its presentation Of how many 
hundred tales has not die story of Rahab in the Book of 
Joshua been the basis' Originality merely means a shift m 
the point of view, it does not necessanly imply horror or 
astonishment And to be “unmannerly breeched with gore” 
is usually to become insincere The skilful “snap” at the end 
of so many of Bierce’s stones is effective only for a short 
ume, only when there is a real idea behind them. Mere 
gruesomeness will not create onginality A wnter will either 
deal with things which he has himself wholly or in part 
expenenced, or with things that neither he nor anyone else 
has expenenced Even if he must experiment with truth, 
truth must be there. It was widi that deliberate intention that 
Marcel Proust in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu left blank 
the death-scene till he could dictate it while he lay in the 
agony of his own last illness For the only reason why 
anyone sincerely wntes creative fiction is because he is 
excited and fasanated by life “Just after I had got out of 
my bath this morning,” Carlyle once told Allingham, “and 
was drymg myself — getting into a kind of fury or exaltation 
of mind, I exclaimed, ‘What die devil then am I at all, at 
all ^ After all these eighty years I know nothing about it !’ ” 
Such a fury and exaltation of mind makes the novelist, the 
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poet, the artist attempt to analyte or to convey to others 
the sense of the mystery of oisttnce- Fundamentally the 
desire to create Is a result of the sense of wonder Admire 
as much as you can, wntes Van Go^ to his brother, 
mart people do not admire enau^iT^ 

The idea and the presentanon of the idea are the two 
chief difficulties of the ardsL H. G Wells, who has questioned 
everything, found that be gained an Idea merely by question- 
ing an old p rov erb . Is it true that the one-eyed man u king? 
He wrote die Country of the BUnd The idea is the attack on 
the truth of die proverb. The plot Is the adventure of the 
Spanish mountaineer, the discovery of the hidden valley of 
the blind man, the desciiptioa of his falling in love, the 
crisis of pursuit and escape. It is possible that Michael Arlen 
took Ids idea for die Gentleman fiem Amenta out of the 
following passage in the Table Talk of Coleridge 

It vas, I think, In the Uofvenity of Cambridge near Boston, 
dat a certain youth took It into hh wise bead to co n v er t a Tom 
Painlsh coxnpankm of his by appearing as a ghost before him. 
He tccordlogly dressed tdmsdf up In the usual way having 
prevknaly extr a c ted the baU from the pistol which alwayi lay 
near the bead of hh friend s bed. Upon first awaking, and seeing 
the apparition, the youth who was to be frightened. A., very 
coolly looked bis companlaQ the ghost in the free, and said, 
know you. This is a gCKxl joke but you see I am not frightened. 
Now you may vanish P The ghost stood stilL “Come, said A., 
“that is enmr^. I shall get angry Away! Still the ghost moved 

not. 'Ey " ejaculated A., "If you do not in three TTr^nute* 

go away ITl shoot you I” He waited the time, deHbcrateiy levelled 
the pistol, fired, and, with a sc r eam at the immobility of the figure, 
became convulsed and a fiei wa rds died. 

Tliere ia the idea — die developed plot starts with the story 
Ltttert of yhtetnt ran Gofk te His Brodur L 1 5 
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of a bet, and delays and heightens the climax by the meeting 
that takes place years afterwards between the ghosts and 
their victim. A good idea clumsily presented will make a 
bad story, and the technique of the story is a labonous and 
highly complicated study. 

4 WORKING OUT IDEAS 

Supposing we wanted an idea for a story The germ 
might come from witnessing a tiny incident, a man puts 
a jug of cold water on the top of a door to entrap another, 
and inadvertently opens the door himself, and is hoist with 
his own petard — the old idea of the Biter Bit. But suppose 
we gave it a tragic significance? Suppose a man said that 
something dreadful had happened, for a practical joke — 
and the remark came true. There is the idea The situation 
develops from it. The tale is gomg to be tragic, and therefore 
needs a background that can harmomze This does not 
mean a mediaeval castle, or a moonlit lake, or any of the 
trappings of the Eighteenth-century School of Terror. Let 
us say a lift — or, better still, a third class railway carnage. 
In the carnage we place a middle-aged man, and the plot 
comes Another man enters, pretends for a joke that he has 
murdered the engme dnver and that the train is about to 
crash He is just on the point of confessing that it was all 
a joke when the tram actually does crash. Then we go back 
to the beginmng, for as it stands the story is merely incredible 
Why, in the first place, should the middle-aged man beheve 
his companion at all ^ We lay emphasis on the fact that he 
IS suffenng from nerves and on the edge of a breakdown — 
IS going away for a rest-cure We start by giving the scene: 

The South-Eastern express rattled noisily over the points, 
and crashed under the station bndge 
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We then introduce the middlc^iged man we make him 
Jump at the reverberation, and In a paragraph we lay ftress 
on ha nervous coodldorL But even that is not sufficient. 
Grcomstantial evidence must be added. We show him 
trying to read the Dmfy MinxtTy and stanng blankly at the 
po rtrait of a tall man m bom-rimmed spectacles — a dangerous 
homiadal manur. The problem is now stated the reader 
has been given the clue. Enter a tall man in bom-rimmed 
spectacles, hut that most not be s tre sse d. The imddle-aged 
man,** we ml^t say, 

usually hated hh fdlow trzveUers, but he found himself longing 
after i trrrw for ■ Lunun being to talk to. The stringer was a 
Urge man with a sH^t stoop, end (as his thick specada testiSed) 
of very weak ti^iL 

There follow a few moments of conversation, during which 
it is necessary to make dear the overwhdndng temptation 
which assails the stranger to play a practical joke on his 
companioa. The middle-aged man, therefore, talks about 
his nervena condition, mennons perhaps the queer sense of 
Immmeni danger that weigh* ^ nunxl. The stranger s 
eye fells on the paper 

“Ah,” cries the middle-aged man, as the tram rocks and ranks 
into a sudden bhuknest, *S7e are In a nnwl. I can t bdp Imagining 
aH lorti of frt gh rfnl bo c ro n every time we go through a tunad. 
Suppodng wo Just stopped like tiifa, in the dark. " 

The stranger does not answer, but glances keenly and 
so on. His Ups curi in a slow, peculiar smile. 

The reader does not krww, of course, that be is not a 
gemune lunatic, and has mote or less been pr e par ed for the 
shock when the stranger leans forward and remarks, "Excuse 
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my mentioning it, but I sec you liave been looking at my 
portrait.” 

Then follows tlie Conversation, tlie mam body of the 
story, a conversation which emphasizes the dicerful irony 
of the stranger and the hysteria of his companion Tlie tale 
IS filled out by the stranger’s account of himself and his life 
— ^liow he has passed from sensation to sensation, until the 
only tiling left for him to test is the ultimate ecstasy, the 
last of all thnlls — death Then tlie cnsis approaches, the 
tension becomes more acute, till the stranger suddenly realizes 
that a cruel practical joke has been earned too far Tlie 
middle-aged man is made nearly mad with fear, gnpped 
with the temfic, commonplace horror of approaching death. 
The climax might come somediing like this 

He stared wildly at the blurred rush of telegraph poles and 
trees, tlie wide, familiar sweep of greenness and blue sky, and 
began suddenly to choke with great tearing sobs, like a child 

The stranger leant forward 

“I say,” he said, “I say ” 

Tliere was a splitting crash, like the explosion of a bomb Tlie 
floor of the carnage seemed suddenly to heave under their 
feet 

The climax is reached, and tlie hardest part in the story 
reached also For how is the point to be revealed^ Perhaps 
the middle-aged man could wake up the next morning in 
a hospital bed, to discover himself next door to tlie stranger. 
But a lapse of time is always weak it breaks the tale up, 
destroys unity, and bnngs it near to an anticlimax Therefore 
we bnng the hystencal victim as soon as possible to his 
senses, and find him in a heap of rums Someone bends 
tenderly over him, and he finds himself looking into the face 
of the stranger. Now here the story must move as rapidly 
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as possible to its close bathos dogs every step. In only a few 
w o rds the injured man denoimces the stranger for murder, 
for his Infernal search for sensadon. It must cod even more 
qulddy than this 

The stranger gazed at him drearily 

“It was a Ue,“ he said at length in a low voice. 

“What do you mean?" 

“It was a He," repeated the stranger “It was all a lie ! A silly 
pactkal. loke on your nervoasneas. Do yon I expected 

Uu? Man, Tm no more of an esc ap ed Innadc than you are 1" 

'But you said — you cald there was no engine driver " 

“Of course there was," said the stjanger (Roomily 

5 LOGICAL SEQ UENCE 

The point to remember is that no word shotild be put 
In that has not its bearing on die story Tba is merely o 
“tridt story (and not a very serious one), with no real 
theme or character drawing, and not a very difficult thing 
to do. But It serves to emphasite the dlHerence between an 
episode (like most of the contents of Galsworthy s Ctzrovon), 
a condensed nove4 stories m Den Qmxot*^ and a 

true short story, like or An Ocaarenet at 

Owi Cretk BrtJgt^ or die Neeklact^ or the Two Houttkolders 
Every inadent m a short story must be in a logical 
sequence. Without lo^cil sequence it is impossible to be 
wholly comdndng. It is only by the slow cumulation of 
events that Shakespeare renders credible the mad jealousy 
of OtbeBo. The dramatm s audience can see and bear The 
authors audience can only think and use its I magi nan on 
If Sterne were to have made Uncle Toby murder Walter 
Shandy In the course of one of their discussions about the 
flow of ideas, or whether they shotild call the boy Trisme- 
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gistus, the reader would reject it as an impossibility. But 
H G. Wells can make us believe in an angel. Bernard Shaw 
can make us believe in the devil Given the premiss — that, 
for instance, it is possible for a man to discover a method 
by which he may render himself invisible, or that a man 
might discover a country populated by creatures a few mches 
high — ^and the Invisible Man and Gulliver become nearly 
probable However fantastic the premiss, it will always be 
accepted if the writer takes enough trouble to be logical 
One event must not only follow naturally, but inevitably 
from another. The chmax is the only possible result of a 
senes of arcumstances, as is the suiade of Anna Karemna, 
or the infidelity of Madame Bovary. That is what paragraphs 
are for. They are m the short story what chapters are m the 
novel, and each paragraph contains one more bnck towards 
the completion of the building. The first paragraph of Poe’s 
Ligeia mtroduces the chief figure in the story, dwellmg 
upon the author’s love for her The second minutely descnbes 
the beauty of Ligeia, the third and fourth her eyes, the fifth 
her tremendous, restrained power of will So the story 
proceeds, careful step by step, towards the climax, and not a 
smgle paragraph could be omitted, for each dovetails into the 
next as do the first five It is a senous fault to look back in 
time: it is often an imtatmg feature m the tales of Ambrose 
Bierce. To run to and fro, to bnng one chapter or paragraph 
up to a point and to jump back in the next is bad techmque. 
It can be successful — ^it is bnlhantly so in Mr. Polly — ^but 
if one event must be explained by some previous event, 
then that previous event should have been alluded to before. 
Any vital thing that has happened before the opemng of the 
story should be explained by dialogue, letters, reverie — 
any method rather than the clumsy “throw-back.” Coma- 
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dcnce most never be cmployctL It mars Dawl CopptijUld 
and I have sometimes thoo^ that the fog which killed 
Bosinney was rather too ctmv’cnIenL Each event most be 
so linked to what has bappeited before as to wear a certain 
air of inevitability The rich unde from America, the 
millionaire dau tx maehuxa, the omely grave — these things 
happen in life, but should be avoided in the artistic rendering 
of Hfe which we call literature. For every incident there 
should be a doe, but the dues most not be emphasized, for 
emphasis makes things obvious, and to be obvions is to be 
duH Headers are ]mt os dever as writers, and it needs tome 
ingenuity to hoodwink them. But, afmr all, the writer must 
play fair If Mabel Is going to die suddenly at the end of 
the story, !t Is only fust that the should be given a cold at 
the beginning of it To make a due obvious, however, is to 
irritate and weary the reader “How hole did be rea l iz e what 
was in store for him 1 Such a remark gives away too much. 
For a due need only be the faintest foreshadowing of the 
future — not so much a due as a hmt 

So they buzzed Idiy on with their tcnlit gossip and diuwsy 
commentaries, tmtil a hrwV of doods overtook the tun and the 
water hmame leaden. Jenny shivered. 

“Someone sitting on my grave,** she said. — Gsuproif 

M i O ttuzii, Cartuyalt chapter xzzvL 

A remark of that land is only noticed when Jermy is shot 
on that same Kankj in the last paragraph of the book. And 
agam, in the Mill on tht Floss (chapter x) 

“They’re such chfldren for the water mine are," she said, 
wiihont reflecting that there was no one to bear her “they’ll be 
brcn ud it In sncl drowned some day 1 wish that river was &r 
enop^ 

K MJ 
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6 CLIMAX 

Logical sequence is not enough, it must be a cumulative 
sequence. Each scene increases the tension and suspense. 
This can be done in the paragraph: it is one of the common 
devices of oratory 

And nowe I would aske a straung question Who is the most 
diligent bishoppe and prelate in al England, that passeth al the 
reste in doing his office I can tel, for I knowe him, who it is I 
knowe him well But nowe I tliinke I se you lysung and hearken- 
ing, that I shoulde name him There is one that passeth al die 
other, and is the moste diligent prelate and preacher in al England 
And wyl ye knowe who it is ^ I wyl tel you It is the Devyl — 
Latimer, Sermon on the Plough 

Or Bunyan has a splendid piece of cumulative rhetoric in 
the preface to the Life and Death of Mr Badman 

. Shall we not cry out, and cry, They are drunk, but not 
with Wine, they stagger, but not witii strong dnnk, tliey are 
intoxicated with the deadly poyson of sin 

The story should be cumulative in sometliing of the same 
way. It should be written with one object, and every ina- 
dent should point in the same direction. The focus of a tale 
IS called its climax — ^which is tlie Greek for a ladder. In a 
story, it IS the topmost rung of the ladder, the point whither 
each step leads, the apex, the culmination, which is the climax 
The only true climax is death or marriage — and even they 
are sometimes episodes, or anticlimaxes, or perhaps only 
beginmngs . A novel usually ends with one of these two 
— the chief character dies (as in the Modern Comedy)^ or 
he gets married (as in Tom Jones') But in the short story 
the climax need only be the instantaneous unravelling of 
knots A story should be hke a senes of squibs, each one 
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setting fire to another sUghdy larger, and finally ending with 
a rocket and a blaze of coloured itars. You dimh your 
ladder step by step, each step a little hitter than the last, 
a slow cumulation of interest or suspense, tfll you reach the 
top and then you come down by the quickest method you 
may Climb the moimtam and iall down the predplce. To 
wind up” In the manner of dte older novelists will lead 
to anticUmax. Briefly and completely, the should 

unravel the threads. A story cannot climb continually, and 
there is no fixed rule. Somewhere roust always come a pause, 
a p r e p ar ation for the dlmax. In one of Bierce s stories, 
JoJin Bartutt t there appear to me to be se ven 

divisions. The first a the minor crisis of the first three 
par agr ap hs, to fix the actendon of the reader John Bardne 
shows unaccountable a^tadon sdten be is asked the mne. 
The second is a preparation for the dimax, a convexsadon 
betwe en John Bardne and his friend, in which Bartme 
Gcplalns the history of the watch. Then comes another, 
intenser crisis, when Bardne confesses the curioia dread he 
experiences ^sdieucver be looks at the watch before deven 
o clock. From that point die story rises swifdy to its ail 
minanon. 

Part 4. Increase of suspense, heightened by scenic 
desenption. 

Part 5 Further Important crisis, where the hands of the 
w at ch are altered. 

Part 6. The dimxx. John Bardne, asked the dme, looks 
at his watch, and frlb dead. 

Part 7 The conclusion, an explanation. 

The pr o p o rti on of these divisions is as follows Part 
Ont half a p^e. Part Two two and a half pages. Part 
Can SmcK Thnf$ B§ f 
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Three one and a half pages. Part Four two pages. Part Five. 
four lines. Part Six' one page. Part Seven twenty lines 

It will be seen that the longest divisions are parts two and 
four — the Preparation and the Penod of Suspense. These 
are the longest divisions in any story. The climax must be 
swift, the conclusion even swifter. 

7 MATERIAL AND PREPARATION 

The preparation for the story is long and arduous. The 
true short story writer notices everything, and jots down 
ideas and details in his notebook. Practice is everything. A 
scholar must train as rigorously as a gymnast, so must a 
wnter, and more also Some scenes will have to be wntten 
and rewritten a dozen times: but the more time spent in 
preparation, the less spent in correction. If one has to wnte 
a chapter of a story deahng with Jacobean London, or the 
reign of Richard 11, one will devour Macaulay and Froissart 
and Walsmgham, and imbibe a very creditable amount of 
knowledge without even being consaous of imbibing it. 
Time spent m drawing maps of the scene of the story or 
illustrating costumes, in readmg history or m learning of 
the ways of highwaymen is never wasted. So English can be 
welded to History and Geography, and imagmation make 
vivid all three. For that, I think, is what matters. One used 
to be taught, and too often still is taught, to know the dates 
of the kings of England long before one knew anything 
about the men themselves: to know the date of the Black 
Death long before one had any conception of what it really 
was No fact is of the smallest value imless it is pamted on 
the pictonal backgroimd of the imagination — and then it 
will never be forgotten. The value of facts is to show the 
direction of the stream, the influence of event on event, 
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cause and eBect. It b useless U3 kncrw the date of the battle 
of the Annada and to know nothing of the ilow proces se s 
that led to such a dimax. The best method of learning any- 
thing about the Annada b to writs a story about Drake. 
You win finish by knowing something of Ehzabethan 
London, of Queen Elizabeth, of Phihp H and the Spanish 
Main and the ng^ng of a galleon. AD of which b of vasdy 
more imaginative importance than a name or a date. I would 
rather have a real appreciation of the ballad of the Rtvcngt 
than a knowledge of the exact date of every event in the 
reign of Qoeen Elinbeth. The importance of the date fa 
not to be imderesdnoted but Its importance comes at a 
btcr stage. It b only after one knows and can imagine events, 
that one will wish to know their relation to cme another and 
bow they fit into the general scheme of history 
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I CHARACTER DRAWING 

It IS neitlier plot nor idea whicli makes a short story 
living: It IS character And character drawing is a matter of 
long apprenticeship and constant practice It is only m the 
later books of most authors that inadent gives place to 
character and puppets become human beings Certainly in 
the first half of Pichvtck tlie magnificent Quartette are 
cancatures, and it is only when life steps in witli Mr Weller 
that the book becomes great The early novels of Wells 
depend for their interest on plot and idea It is with Bert 
Smallways that Kipps and Mr. Polly become possible, and 
the War in the Air is a kind of bndge between the physical 
adventures of the Time Traveller and the spintual adventures 
of Mr Britling 

For the novel is not static. It is a senes of rapidly changing 
impressions, produang a cumulative effect In the short 
story this effect is gained very much more conasely, but it 
IS gained by the same methods No sooner has one impression 
been given than the page is turned over and a new impression 
added: and, unless that first impression is continually referred 
to. It will become blurred, disfigured, and finally lost. It is 
easy enough to create puppets 

One of them, a sallow, clean-shaven civilian with a thin and 
wnnkled face, already growing old, was nevertheless dressed 
as the most fashionable of young men He sat witli his legs on 
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the to&tslfqidte at borne, and having ftuck an amber fvinio 
hh mouth was inhaling the cmoke intenaittently with hia eyea 
half-dosed This was the old bacheior Shinshin, a cousin of the 
co unten , a man with a sharp tongue they said of him in Moscow 
Bodety He seemed to be condesaoding to hh interlocutors 
leveL The other a fresh rosy officer of the Guards, immaculately 
washed, buttoned-up and brushed, held Hs pipe in the middle 
of bis mouth and with pbk Ups gently inhaled the smoke, ktdng 
it escape from his handsome mouth in rings- — /Tor and P/ocr, 
L ivHL 

Here Is a great novehst distinguishing dte p erso ns of his 
story at the outset merely by the v.'sy in which they smoke 
their pipes, A character is a creature that, once set in motion, 
seems after a little to become Independent of the author 
Nearly all dnracters are puppets at the start, Uke Shinshin 
and Berg but In a few pages they appear to escape frtim 
their labels and to aa and speak with an individuality distinct 
from their creator s. A character m a book is given a certain 
pecuHanty — the vocabulary of Mr Polly, the polysyllabic 
unedon of Chadband — but with that alone he remains a 
mere carlcacure, a creature repeating the same Ufrdess idio> 
syncra^es whenever be appears. In that way most of the 
figures In the plays of Jonson and Mass in g er are puppets. 
It IS not easy to oeate the impression of real hfe. A character 
distinguished by eccentricity alone is a character only seen 
superficially We distingoish strangen by their peculiarities 
of voice or moveroenL We know tx)thmg of their inner 
emotions. It is only possible to create character by creating 
an imaginative badtground to the people. The character of 
a man is not a matter of the moment, but of the accumulation 
of countless experiences, of emdronment, even of primaeval 
impulses, buned and forgotten ten thousand years. It ts 
not easy to rcaliie dut the servant who opens the door to 
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us — that pnm, tidy abstraction of deportment — ^has a life 
behind her as coloured and romantic as our own It is that 
which makes her human, and only the cap and apron which 
make her the servmg-maid. And it is this quality which 
distinguishes the great characters of fiction. We can, as it 
were, see only one side of Blifil. He is a creature in the flat, 
merely an evil little png, and nothing more, but we can see 
all round Tom Jones himself. We know what he would be 
likely to do in any arcumstances, how he would react to 
any emotion He is human, living. But Blifil can only react 
m one way, he is a png, and nothing but a png And no one 
in real hfe is capable of being one thing alone The most 
mggardly of misers has his generous moments, the least 
emotional cynics his sentimental moods In Dombey and 
Son Carker was all teeth, in real life he was very much more. 

Thus It IS possible to see a puppet become suddenly alive, 
to see him leap out of the author’s control In Mary Webb’s 
greatest novel. Gone to Earthy I remember, one of the chief 
characters is a man called Edward Marston Now up to 
page 247 Edward is a apher, a composite of all the most 
abstract of the virtues, dignified, irreproachable, restramed 
On page 247 he meets Reddin, and — “Beast !” Edward ex- 
claimed tersely. . . He becomes with one word a character. 

Character drawing is the result of imaginative sympathy. 
Only he who has been tramed to speculate about the people 
he meets can re-create them But the chief difference between 
the puppet and the character is that the puppet is static and 
the character is cumulative When we meet Don Armado 
for the first time we know as much about him as when we 
bid him a reluctant farewell Of Othello we know only a 
little, we know of his reputation and his courage It is only 
later and by degrees that we learn of his adventures, his 
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devotion to ho -wife, hts trustful rimpUaty, and the capacity 
of ho strange nature for profound and violent passions. It 
a impossible therefore to describe a character whoDy m one 
paragraph. The method of the older novelists was to paint 
a minute desenpdon of the appearance of thar characters, 
and later to fill In thar moods and thou^tts and feelings, 
htr Squeers a thus Introduced 

He had but one e^r, and the popular prehufice b In favour of 
two. The eye he had was unquestionably useful, but decidedly 
not ornamental; bdog of • greotish-grey sod In shape resembling 
the fitihllght of a street door The blank side of Hs &ce was much 
wrinkled tnd puckered up which gave him a very sinittcr appear 
iTKe, espedaOy when he smiled, at which times fals ej p i e ssi on 
bordered dosely on the villainous. HU hair was very fiat and 
shiny save at the ends, where It was brushed stiffly np from i 
low protruding forehrad which assorted well wi^ ^ harsh 
voice and c o a r se laanner He was about two or three and fifty, 
and a trifie below the middle aUe' he wore a white neckerchtef 
with long ends and a ndt of sdtolastic black but hU coatHtieeve 
being a great deal too long and his trows q s a great deal txM 
short, be appeared ill it ease In hU dothes, and as if he were In 
a perpetual state of astonishment at finding himself to respe ctab le. 

• — Nicholas NkkUlyf duptcr iv 

Thu is exhaustive — a little too exhaustive. The modem 
manner favours impressiooUm. Stevenson gains hU effeco 
by the phrase rather than the paragraph yet no one ever 
forgets the pocked fw and the pale eyes, “with a Idnd of 
dancing mad new In them,” which made Alan Breck so 
romantic a figure. No one ever forgets the £u:e of Long 
John Silver — “os big as a ham, plain and pale, but intelligeiit 
and amihng.” Where die description is detailed, it U concen- 
tration on ssUcttd detail rather than an attem pt to be OKydo- 
paedic 
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He waited for some word, some sign, for some threatening 
stir Nothing! Only two unwinking eyes glittered intently at 
him above the white sleeve He saw the raised arm detach itself 
from the face and sink along the body A white-clad arm, with 
a big stain on the white sleeve A red stain There was a cut on 
the cheek It bled The nose bled too The blood ran down, made 
one moustache look like a dark rag stuck over the lip, and went 
on in a wet streak down the clipped beard on one side of the 
chin A drop of blood hung on the end of some hairs that were 
glued together, it hung for a while, and then took a leap down 
to the ground Many more followed, leaping one after another 
in close file One alighted on the breast and glided down instantly 
with a devious vivaaty,like a small insect running away, it left 
a narrow, dark track on the wlute skin — Conrad, Outcast of 
the Islands, W iv. 

Such IS the description of a blow in one of the earliest and 
vividest of Conrad’s novels With the same minute realism 
IS Willems’s dim, unhappy wife portrayed — an impression 
of a tom dress, no more ^ Yet it is no less effective than an 
impression of a face — “the squarish oval of her face shone 
out — the wide forehead from which the wiry black hair 
was combed to a high puff, the red eyes, black now, the long 
straight nose, the wide, laughing mouth with the enprmous 
teeth ”2 

Novehsts usually deny that their characters are taken 
from life, but creation cannot proceed from a voicf. All 
characters are amalgams The novelist observes sympathetic- 
ally the numberless living creatures with whom he comes 
in contact, and takes a trait here, a gesture there — creating 
a new personality from the crowded vanety of life And at 
the bottom of all his characters is himself Truth to life and 

^ Outcast of the Islands, chapter in 
- Dorothy Richardson, Interim 
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human nature as the uTiter Lnos^f it means truthful repre 
sentation m art, for characterization is an intiuti\% process. 
We are all made much In the same mould and If the UTiter 
thinks how he himself would react to gi\en drcumstances, 
how he hnnself would act or fed in a cnsia, be will be 
fimdarocntally rl^t Qtaiacterizarion is the result of observ 
ing and lympathnmg — a matter of description, action, and, 
above all, dialogue. 

a. DIALOOOE 

Of all the difficulnes of the short story, dialogue Is perhaps 
the hardest to nnster It is exceedingly dlfBcuIt to make it 
at once namral and relevant. Many short stories avoid the 
difficulty altogether by avoiding dialogue altogether There 
Is no word spoken at all In the Mamu^pt Found ux a BotiU^ 
in the Pa and tkt Penduhmty in the Black Caty or in the 
majority of the tales of £d^ Poe. What dialogue there is 
ts tdlted and melodramadc. No one ever really talked like 
WilUara V,n\son 

*'ScotindreIl'* I sakl in a voice husky with rage, while each 
fresh lyilable seemed to add new fud to my fury; “Scouodrtll 
Impostorl Accursed vUUln I You shall not — you tJtaU mot dog me 
tmro dcathl Follow me, or I stab you where you stand f 

This is sheer mdodrama, the stuffi of the footll^ts. 
Better no dialogue at di. But a complete lade of dialogue 
tends to make a story too heavy, too imreah Oabert Sitwell s 
Man IFAo Lost Himstlf conXBksA scaredy a word of conversa 
rion. The style suits the book, but it would suit very few 
TTte ideal dialogue combines brevity writh dramatic fitness 
tod character A conversadon unillumined by character 
drawing is redolent of bad theatre*. But dialogue is an 
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artistic creation, and to that extent artificial If a man were 
to make people in a novel speak as they would in real life, 
he would become monotonous and repetitive. Speech — the 
ordinary speech of ordinary people — ^is seldom logical, 
seldom even wholly coherent There are gaps, allusions, 
divagations In all art life is focused: tins is excluded, that 
heightened — an artifiaal process of condensation and 
emphasis Speech has to be emphasized in the same way, yet 
not to such an extent that we are able to realize the process 
It has undergone. 

Then Attwater laughed softly. “These are the diversions of 
a lonely man,” he resumed, “and possibly not in good taste 
One tells oneself these little fairy tales for company If there 
should happen to be anything in folk-lore, Mr Hay^ But here 
comes the claret. One does not offer you Lafitte, captain, because 
I believe it is all sold to the railroad dining-cars in your great 
country, but this Br^e-Mouton is of a good year, and Mr. 
Whish will give me news of it ” 

“That’s a queer idea of yours I” cned the captain, bursting 
with a sigh from the spell that had bound him “So you mean 
to tell me now, that you sit here evenmgs and nng up well, 
nng on the angels ... by yourself?” 

“As a matter of histone fact, and since you put it directly, one 
does not,” said Attwater “Why nng a bell, when there flows 
out from oneself and everything about one a far more momentous 
silence^ the least beat of my heart and the least thought in my 
nund echomg into etermty for ever and for ever and for ever.” 

“O look ’ere,” said Htush, “turn down the lights at once, and 
the Band of ’Ope will oblige! This ain't a spintual stance ” 

“No folk-lore about Mr Whish — beg your pardon, captain 
Huish, not Whish, of course,” said Attwater ^ 

Here it is only after close examination that the dialogue 
IS found to be stressed and heightened — rendered dramatic. 

* Stevenson, The Ebb-Tide, chapter ix 
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Men would not talk exactly like that but it is tn exaggeration 
based on truth. No one could meet Sarah Gamp or Filstaff 
in the flesh but everyone has met people with one or more 
of their qualities or defects. They are, as it were, die quint 
essence of the Falstaffian or Gampish elements In the ordinary 
person. Not even the gallants of Charles ITs court ti1kt»d 
quite like Mirabel and MiUamant but Congreve s dialogue 
is a sort of concentrated essence of the »1k of the ordinary 
man of his day 

Too ho^tened dialogue results in melodrama, and 
melodrama is a vice not encouraged by an unsentunental 
age. "^th the splendid rant of Tambitrlant has departed also, 
never to return, the fustian and tinsel of Almansor The 
dialogue must not be wooden or melodramatic, it must not 
be unnatural, thou^ It may artificially heighten conversatton 
to a sparkle of epigrams. It must not be pbotophonlc. In 
mdodrama the vlUain might aay “As there ia a God above 
me, I will crush the life out of you for that lie 1 In real life 
be would probably go red m the £»ce and choke. In real life 
the last soKloqay of Ralph Nickleby would be limited to a 
few swearwords. In a mdodiamalic novel he cnes to the 
Churdi Tower 

Lie on With your iron tongue! Ring merr ily for bfathi that 
make expectants wTithe, and marriagea that are made In Hell, 
and toll ruefnlly for tbe dead whose ihoes are worn already! 
Can men to p iiyn a who are godly because not found out, and 
ring chimes for the coming in of every year that hringi this curst 
world nearer to its end. No bdl or b<x>k for me 1 T hr ow roe on 
a danghin, and let me rot there, to Infect tbe air I* 

Men do not talk like that even to themselves, and if they 
did,m the last hystericad moment before snlade tbeywould not 
^ Dickent, Niekotas iVaoUr^ chapter bdL 
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end each phrase with the melodious perfection of the Idylls 
of the King. 

None of G K. Chesterton’s or Oscar Wilde’s characters 
really talk like men and women They are much too reminis- 
cent of crowds of large and small Chestertons and Wildes, 
like images seen in a circle of mirrors. The short story is not 
a mere pattern, as, however ingeniously woven, die majority 
of detective stones remain Speech is a more individual 
thing than gesture or appearance, and the differences in the 
way men talk are subde and numerous. It is partly the words 
they use, pardy the way diey utter them. No two people in 
the world will descnbe the same event in precisely the same 
way It IS useless to differentiate by merely superficial details, 
giving one man a Yorkshire accent and another a speech 
interlarded with Johnsonese. It is like apportioning out 
peculianties among the characters of a story, m order to 
distinguish one from die odier. Some of die finest character- 
dialogue in literature is in Don Quixote' 

“I go on then, and say that the landing-place on the opposite 
side was covered with mud, and slippery, and the fisherman "was 
a great while in coming and going However, he returned for 

another goat, and another, and another ” 

“Suppose them all earned over,” said Don Quixote, “and 
do not be going and coming in this manner, or diou wilt not 
have finished carrying them over in a twelvemonth ” 

“How many have passed already^” said Sancho 
“How the devil should I know answered Don Quixote 
“See there now 1 Did I not tell you to keep an exact account ^ 
Before God, there is an end of the story, I can go no further ” 
“How can this be answered Don Quixote “Is it so essential 
to the story to know the exact number of the goats that passed 
over, that, if one error be made, the story can proceed no further 
“No, sir, by no means,” answered Sancho, “for when I desired 
your worship to tell me how many goats had passed, and you 
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answered you did not know, at that very instant all that I bad 
to say fled out of my mciDory and in i^th It was very edifying 
and satisfactory ” 

"So then," said Don Qtrfxote, "the story is at an end " 

"As sure as my mother is," quoth Sancho 

‘Verily," answered Don Quixote, thou hast told one of the 
rarest tales, fables, or histories Imaginable; and thy mode of 
refating it is sudi as never was nor ever shall be equalled althotj^ 
1 expected no less from thy good senset however I do not wonder 
at It, for this incessant din may have disturbed thy understanding " 

"AH that may be," an swged Sancho "but, as to my story, 
I know thoe a no more to be told, for it ends lust where the err o r 
begins in the account of carrying over the goats." 

Xet It end std^re It wrill in God s name," said Don Quixote, 
"and let Qi see whether Rosinante can stir berselfl 

I cannot explain the charm I And m such o passage as tbs. 
One ml^t expect a slight element of cancature in a dialogue 
where one of the speakers fa a crazy knight, and the other 
a timple, d ownr i^t peasant But here there is neither and 
yet no ringle speech could be interdunged, and (as is true of 
all great novels) if there were do names to guide the reader 
he would have little difficulty In distinguishing the speaker 
of each remark. Such fa the indefinable magic of the greatest 
of Shakespeare s dialogues. Each member of the Boar s 
Head speaks with his own unmistakable accent and, apart 
from Falstaff, even hfa Ar e e disreputable associates never 
utter a syllable wlAout a tadt confession of auAordiip 

My dear fallow the tried to found a ro/bn, and only s ucce eded 
in opening a restaurant . — Donan Gny, chapter L 

If a TTttn b a gentkman, be knows quite enough, and If be is 
not a gentleman, whatever be knows fa bad for him. — I b i d. , 
chapter ilL 

There fa hardly a single p er s o n hi the House worth pain ring 
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tliough many of them would be the better for a little white- 
washing — Dorian Gray., chapter vi 

They get up early because they have so much to do, and go to 
bed late because they have so little to tliink about — ^Ibid , 
chapter xv. 

Of these four quotations, one is spoken by a cynical young 
man, another by an elderly peer, another by an artist, and 
another by a very elderly lady. Yet there is no difference in 
their style of speech, and another name tacked on to the 
remark would give no incongruous result. It is the author 
using his characters as mouthpieces, like the persons m 
Johnson’s Irene. 

Even in a single word a certain amount of elementary 
characterization can be introduced No two men even swear 
alike, “Dear me'” “Damme I” “Deane me'” “Cnkes!” — 
a clergyman, a major, a charwoman, and an errand boy in 
collision But these are stage clergymen, stage charwomen 
The charwoman in real life is much more often a Mrs 
Nickleby than a Sarah Gamp, the Major much more often 
an Allworthy than a Bagstock. The stage tradmon is only 
conquered by observation of real life And it is astomshing, 
considenng how often one both sees and hears them, how 
little one knows of the character of an ordinary errand boy. 

Hazhtt once asked West if he had ever been to Greece 
“No, but I have read a descnptive catalogue of the pnnapal 
objects in that country,” was the reply, “and I beheve I 
am as well conversant with them as if I had visited it ” If 
West had been a supremely great painter, his descriptive 
catalogue might have been enough — as Stowe and Holinshed 
were enough for Shakespeare Sympathy and observation are 
great virtues, but they are worth little without expenence: 
and it IS fatally true that no man can help revealing himself 
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In every Imc be uxitcs. The errand boy of GIssing will ha\'e 
a 6int air about him of melancholy and detachment the 
errand boy of Wilde will be curiously reminiscent of Lord 
Henry One can see how much In common the mother of 
Sybil Vane has with the Duchess of Harlej, points not to 
be obscured by hop.*e\'cr great an abundance of dropped 
h s and mmpelUngs. All an author writes about hts characters 
comes back like a boomerang — a disturbing thought for 
the creators of Spandrcll and Mrs. Bloom. So si*e may os uell 
honestly put oufsel\*es In another • place. We may say, 
"What would I be likely to do and say and think if I were 
in the errand boy s posiuon, with his emotional background 
and mtdlcctual Itmlaaons^” If ue arc dexer, we may 
escape detection. 

3 DESaUPTION 

Of far greater difficulty In the short story than in the novel 
IS Desenpdoru In all description, as I have remarked before, 
good work can only be done If the writer sees vrvuUy all 
be describes. 

One ceemed sll dark and red-^ tract of sand, 

And someone pacing there alone, 

Who paced fo r ever In a gUmmering land, 

Lh with a low large moon. 

One showed an iron coast and angiy waves, 

You (o hear them dimb and fall 

And roar rode thwaned under bdlowing caves, 
Beneath the windy walk 

And one i foIUfed river winding slow 
By herds upon tn endless plain. 

The r agged rims of thaader broodlcg low 
With thadow-ftreaks of rain. 
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And one tlie reapers at their sultry toil 
In front they bound the sheaves Bcliind 
Were realms of uplands, prodigal in oil 
And hoary to the wind 

And one a foreground black with stones and slags, 
Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barred with long w'hitc cloud the scornful crags, 
And highest, snow and fire 

And one an English home — gray rv^’ihght poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep — all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient peace 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

In spite of the tropical scenes m Enoch Arden these verses 
prove that Tennyson, like any odier writer, is at Ins best 
when he not only sees but knows Ins subject w'lth a deep, 
unconscious intimacy Tlie first diree magnificent stanzas deal 
with different aspects of English scenery the fourth and fifth 
are European, and very infenor poetr}\ The last always 
seems to me to sum up finally and superbly tlie essential 
atmosphere of the English country Here, in four lines, tlie 
spint of the hills and valleys of Thomas Hardy and Hilaire 
Belloc > 

Thus to see what you wnte is to avoid the msincenty 
of “flowery meads” and “gorgeous sunsets ” Scenery or 
character descnption cannot be stuck on to tlie story merely 
for decoration, as plaster rosettes are stuck on to a suburban 
mantelpiece It must be an integral part of the tale, bearing 
Its defimte relationship to character or climax Galsworthy, 
descnbing Mafeking Night, sees it through the eyes of 
Soames 
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He iraiKlered tbu* orw May night Into Regent Street and the 
moit amazing cr ow d he had ever lecn a shrieking, whittling, 
dandng, JostHng grotesque, tod fonnidabJy Jovial crowd, wiA 
false noses and mouth^ngans, penny wHst^ tnd long feathers, 
every appanage of idiocy, ts it se etned to him. His face was 
ddd^ hb cars whistled into. Girls oiedr “Keep jour hair on, 
ttucro 1" A jouih to knodted off his top-hat that be re co v er ed 
it with difEoiity Crackers were exploding berwath his rjose, 
b etw een his feet. He was beunldered, exasperated offcrxled.— 
In Ckencayy chapter jdv 

Or Soaraes tnrvds homewards in hts car, tnd what he secs 
from the window is wwen in with his own thoughts so 
that the reader views the scenery through the eyes of Soames, 
so that he sees not only something of the landscape, but 
somethiog more of the mind and character of the old man. 

The loom of Slough faded. One wws In rank country now, tad 
he ground the handle of the wirKlow to get a little fresh air A 
smeQ of trees and grass came in Get bo)‘s out of England I They 
had frmny accents in those great places overseas. Well, they had 
fimny accents here too. Mai d en h ead I These sprawling villas 
■nd hotds arrd gramophones spoiled the river — Tit Stftvr 
Spoofi^ chapter HL 

Contrasted with these, Barbellion s account of his fint light 
of Pachniann is frill of a lUj^dy cruel wit, and sees only from 
the outside 

Then a short, &t, middle-aged man stroHed casually on to the 
platform, and everyone dapped violently — lo it was Pachmann 
a dirty, g r ea sy looking fellow with long hair of a dirty grey 
colour i ii» ft itng down to his shoulders, and an ugly kct. He 
beamed on us and then shrugged his shoulders, and went on 
shrugging them until bis eye cau^ the music-stool which seemed 
to HU him with amaz em ent . He stalked it carefully held out one 
hand to It c arcsilngl y, and, finding all was well, went two steps 
backwards, dasplng hb hands before him, and always gazing 
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at tlie little stool m mute admiration, his eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, like Mr Pickwick’s on the discovery of the archaeological 
treasure He approached once more, bent down, and ever so 
gently moved it seven-eighths of an inch nearer the piano He 
then gave it a final pat with lits right hand and sat down . — Journal 
of a Disappointed Man, p 261, 

This also would be too long were it in a short story^ Rarely 
can the story afford more than the briefest paragraph of 
description* and scenery-pamtmg is only justified by its 
relation to the climax* H. G. Wells, in liis finest story, the 
Country of the Blind, devotes a long time to an account of 
tile beauty of tlie valley where the blind men lived — tlic hills 
and the sunlight on the snow. That is done for a deliberate 
purpose — to heighten die contrast between the people and 
the beauty to which diey are blind to emphasize the apparent 
advantage which die man who is able to sec has over diem, 
and thus to emphasize indirecdy his subsequent impotence. 
The plastenng of colour which has only the vaguest relation 
to the theme is the chief defect of novels — of Dorothy 
Richardson often, of John Galswordiy someumes Tlie 
beauty of isolated pictures cannot atone for irrelevancy. 
But m the stones of children there seldom occurs any 
temptation to stop and look about From their point of view 
the more incident the better, and one event lias served its 
purpose by merely introducing anodier. “He went into the 
hall and stumbled over the murdered body of his wife. 
Then he turned into the inner room. . . .” Tliey must be 
trained to stop and examine everything of interest which 
they come across, even if it is only a corpse. Arnold Bennett 
can, make the act of lighting the gas-jet beautiful but time 
spent in describing such an inadent is only justified if the 
impression will heighten the cumulative effect If you wish 
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a man to cUsctn-cr anjtJung $o remarkable as the murdered 
body of his "wife, the picture will be blurred If It ts passed 
over too rapKHy 

Bot bow, gendc Reader shall 1 describe the cererttony of 
parting, the last f ar ewe l l of that dreadful da) 

Leaving the Reader therefore to fuppo« all these fine ildngs, 
behold the sails already spread and the \tsscI cutting the waves.' 

That is one "u-ay of gcrang o\*er the difficult) Rut the 
mn-dlsif business is to select those scenes which he con 
riders worthy of detafled ticatmenL The first scene of 
Progress of Tkt) Is laid in Bournemouth. The second is in 
BraziL And the ntnelist links them up by a bald and npid 
sunx) of the voytge 

The %' 0 )'age was urtevcotfuL Hugo managed to keep dear of 
the tpora eotrunJnee, fllrutiont, poker parties in the imoke-rooro, 
and the chess*pia)*iflg ship « doctor < 

The scene should ha\x been shifted far more rapidly If 
the was unc\‘cniful, five words on a telegram woxdd 

h3\x been fulHdent to transfer the bcio from England to 
America. On the other hand, pictures will become etjually 
blurred if they are described m too great a profusion of 
detalL The writer selects rigidly just those impressions or 
details w-hidt will stamp the inddent on the reader s mind. 
The impressions, In the case of the dbcmxry of a murdered 
body, be physical, perhaps revolting, but whatCNTr the 
cfiect it win be doripated by an Insistence on too great a 
number of details. Two or three sentences are sufiident to 
render vivid the vilest picture 

* T Price, Lsft of Mport-Cartw p. 6^ 

* John KitcUes (Constable) 
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The eyes were wide open, the stare was not an agreeable thing 
to encounter The lower jaw had fallen, a little pool of saliva 
had collected beneath the mouth.* 

Observe the selection of detail, observe, too, the subtle use 
of htotes, “not an agreeable thing to encounter,” enor- 
mously more impressive than a list of superlatives The 
strength of so much of Bierce’s work seems to me to he 
in Its impersonality There is the Fact and it is all the uglier 
for being left without comment. In the same way W. H 
Davies^ shocks the reader in describing the train acadent 
which cost him his leg It is the very casualness with which 
he remarks on the inadent — as though he had noticed his 
misfortune with a faint irritation or surprise — that renders 
It so impressively vivid. 

It IS a difficult thing to avoid being too barren and yet 
to avoid a list of unnecessary minutiae which only serve the 
ends of obscurity. To create an appearance in a phrase, as 
Stevenson created Alan Breck Stewart, or m a few swift 
touches to paint a whole countryside, as De la Mare can 
sometimes do, this is the virtue and property of the poet 
alone. But if an impression is to be conveyed, it must remain 
latent throughout Thus, to take an ordinary example, if the 
scene of the story is placed in a fog, it is not enough to 
mention the fog only once or twice It must continually be 
harped upon, though, to avoid monotony or repetition, 
this insistence must be cleverly and unobtrusively done 
Stray phrases, flashes of descnption, remarks in conversation: 
these all help variety And vanety of impression is necessary 
If the fog is to be vivid, it must create not only a general 
impression in the reader’s mind, but the appreaation of 


* Bierce, The Eyes of the Panther 


• Autobiography 
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mmimerable dctajli — ihe itinh underfoot, the pasjtng 
shadem-s of cars In the mlrt, the dnpping branches of the 
trees. Emphadallj, descripdon Is not a thing uhich can be 
stuck on after the body of the story has been finished. It Is 
not mere decoration. It must be so doscly ^xlded In uath 
the action that It cannot be omitted v.'lihout tearing the 
story to pieces. 

For, as In e%*ery other form of literature, the stjde must 
fit the theme. If the story has occasion to desertbe an old 
cham.'oman standlngatthedoorofhcrcotoge,it is inappro- 
priate to draii the reader s attention In a passage of elaborate 
pocuc prose to poplar trees against the skj The poet might 
think of them as green plumes they u-ould remind the 
diarst-oman 0^ »he noticed them at all) of her neighbour $ 
hat, or the feathers in a broom. If the theme is amusing, the 
style should be simple, s^ift, racy though, uhen dcverly 
doT>e, the pontifical style of the Chester Bellocs b effective. 
But with the pontifial style enters the prune icmptauon to 
faceriousness. If the theme is tragic, description need not 
indulge m sombre Johnsonese. 7^<5, or the Censftra^ on 
Board tkt Midas” show how It is possible to be poetic 
Without becoming pedantic. 

4. SPOOF ENDINGS 

The Spoof Ending (the ghost which is no ghost the 
murder whkh, after all, has never happened) should be 
avoided. It can be done successfully, but only by a practised 
writer The dream-device is the most ordinary and the most 
irritating form of the spoof ending It spoils the Impression 
of reality, which is an essential of the short story It is too 
crude and easy a method of winding up, like the allegoncal 
explosion whkh man so many of the novels of Chesterton. 
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Alice in Wonderland is a supremely effective example of the 
dream-device, but not many of us are capable of creating 
wonderlands Two or three of the tales in Widdershins by 
Oliver Onions and H G Wells’s Under the Knife are illus- 
trations of how such rules may be broken with magnificent 
effect The end justifies the means, but the means requires 
considerable justification This is not a caution against 
wnting “tales with a twist ” A tale without a twist is more 
properly an episode than a short story But never for a 
moment should the reader be allowed to guess what that 
twist IS going to be O Henry, Maupassant, and Maurice 
Level manage to conceal till the last paragraph their explosive 
dinouements Nothing makes more complete the sense of 
surpnse and satisfaction so desirable in the short story. 

That sense of surpnse is endangered by the use of another 
common and penlous device — the story within a story. 
Most of the older novels (Jonathan Wild, Peregrine Pickle, 
Humphry Clinker, Don Quixote, Tom Jones, Pichvick, 
Frankensteiri) are spoilt by this device Continuity is lost, 
the attention diverted from the main theme and forced to 
wander up tnbutanes, which, however attractive in them- 
selves, shed no illumination on the central idea It is always 
annoying to read a prologue, to become familiar with a set 
of characters, and then to be forced to advance or retire 
several years, and perhaps to lose sight altogether of the 
onginal characters No one fails to regret the disappearance 
of Chnstopher Sly, who is so much more interesting than 
the ammated puppets who amuse him. 

5 METHOD AND CONTENT 

Such devices as these impenl the essential charactenstic 
of the short story — that it must be short. The writer is 
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dealing witli an artliidally condensed and heightened penod 
of time, and therefore every paragraph and every word in 
every paragraph must bear its proper part m the creation of 
a sin^e umfied impression- Any divers^w fro® the main 
theme, any shift of the point of view, any sudden gap of 
tune tends to destroy that completeness of illusion at which 
he aims. The balance is subtle. It is advisable to avoid the 
first person, unless you are quite confident that be Is in ter es ti ng 
cnou^ to bear the v.'ci^t of the narrative. On the other 
hand, it b easy to be too omnaoent about your characters. 
In every novel I can remember I cannot recall a single one 
s«hich introduces the reader to the minds of more than 
three or four of the dtief actors. The disadvantage of the 
first-person story b its mabfllty to enter into more than one 
persons thou^ts throu^out The disadvantage of the 
Impersonal story, where the n ar rato r b a sort of god who 
can Hfit the curtain at whatever moment he chooses, b that 
it tends towards confution, to the desouction of the mystery 
essential to a story That b why the first pers o n mediod b 
inevitable In the detective story, where the chief character 
must be shrouded by the Ignorance of hb BoswdL 

Finally, the ultimate test of style b to read aloud all that 
has been written, or bet te r still to listen while it fa read aloud 
by someone else. No man can judge what he has written, 
but, read by a third person, a certain amount of detachment, 
of Im p erso na l criticism b possible. It b a test which even 
such men as Scott and Thomas Hardy often &il to pass. 

Be thrilled be interested- As long as the writer enjoys 
what he writes, as long as what he writes mtercsta himself, 
the chances are (unless be be a dull fellow indeed) that it 
will also interest other people. I have often thou^t it 
supremely unfeir that anyone should be asked to write an 
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essay on a set subject, except in an examination, where there 
IS no alternative To wnte against the gram is not only to 
wnte badly, but to make wnting a labour where it should 
be the supremest pleasure There is no greater delight than 
m talking about one’s own interests or hobbies Genuine 
enthusiasm is infectious, and, be the subject what it may, 
the wnter who loves it for its own sake will be able to inspire 
in others a simulacrum of his own interest and delight. 



ON THE WRITING OF VERSE 


** 5 cie, tbe poor - v o t r un U a Uttl« d Uu a cted ^ the conld never be 
to ridkuknn ebe as to vermire at wridog boolu, and In verse too 1 
— LttttrtofDontiiy Othonu^ klay 1653 

1 THE VALUE OF VERSE 

I feel that few things help more to the wnting of good 
prose dian constant practice In veniiTcitioii. Writing verse 
h like doing a cross-word, thotigh rather more difficalt it 
ts a business of fitting words to a nietre and of finding 
synonyms with the rig^ number of syllables — a business 
^riiere the man with t^ most elastic vocabulary wins. No 
great poet hu ever wntcen bad prose. And Shakes p e a re, 
Milton, Traherne, Dryden, Swinburne, De la Mare — these 
have all wntten some of the finest prose passages in the 
language. The secret is the mastery of rhythm. Read someone 
a poem of Shelley s and tell him (with tears of emotion) that 
it IS a superb wo^ of art, and you will fill him with ether 
contempt or despair Things seem too easy The greatest 
things in Uteramre always look the simplest. 

When in the dironide of vasted time 
I see description of the fidxtst wights, 

And becuty making bemitlfal old rhyme 
In pndse of ladies dead and lovely knights. 

Once it has been said, it seems that an yone could have said 
It. These lines have the classic virtue of inevitability Lose 
yourselfi like Sir Thn mas Browne, in a mystery, pursue yotir 
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reason to an O Alntudo' and you will be confronted by a 
row of faces, staring at you witli the same mixture of 
cunosity and amusement as witli which Miss Matty stared 
at the marvellous Signor Brunoni There is Iitde value in 
mere rhapsody, in “good, strong, thick, stupefying incense 
smoke.” But if we can show at least how even the very 
greatest poetry is given form, stnp it to the bones and rebuild 
It and hammer it afresh, we can teach appreciation. For a 
whole volume of rhapsody on die technique of Tennyson 
will only oudine the blacker against a white wall of 
interrogation one line like: 

Flits by the sea-blue bird of March 

It is analogous to the study of painting or music. There 
are people who dunk they appreaate Beedioven because 
they enjoy “nice sounds” — because diey lose themselves in 
pleasant day-dreams, and weave die diemes into a tangle of 
mental assoaauons No one fully appreaates Shakespeare 
until he knows something about the structure of verse. No 
one fully appreaates the Meistersmger Overture unless he 
can unweave and follow the turns and transformations of 
the themes 

One will come m time to try it — “there is a pleasure m 
poetic pain ” Take the sonnet form and see how the octave 
and the sestet are welded together, answenng and completing 
each other. See how the artist pads, elaborates, compresses: 
hammer at it, till the completed poem gradually anses, like 
Glaucus from the sea, still cumbered with tags of rhymes 
and half lines, yeijpa koX Trerpcohr) voXKa Then read the 
fourth sonnet of the House of Life^ or Banng’s Sonnet to 
Julian Grenfell, or the i8th or 30th Sonnet of Shake- 
speare. . . . 
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1. POETHT AND PROSE 

Verse •wrinng b a thing that can definitdy be tatrght 
The poet is a craftsman and. If his gift comes as naturally 
as the leaves to a tree,” his technique his mastery of his 
tools, is the result of years of labour And, though no one 
pretends to teach the gift of poetry,* there are lawa cnou^ 
for the handling of its tools. Technique alone is required 
for the wntir^ of verse. TTiat qIV of insphadon,” said 
Wflham Moms, is sheer nonsense, I may tell you that flat 
there b no such thing it is a mere matter of craftsmanship. 
If a chap can t compose an epic poem while be s weaving 
tapestry, he d better shut up, he’ll never do any good at alL 
For die writing of poetry — that “finer spirit of aB know 
ledge,” what Shelley called the perfect ai>d consummate 
surfoce and bloom of all things” — something a needed that 
cm be acquired by no toil however ardnota, no meditation 
however earnest and Intent But it is possible to learn to wnte 
good verse, as It Is poarible to !eam to write good prose. 

The diflerence between prose and poetry has been long 
delated. Prose is a vrfticle for the recordance of thought 
It has a loose, irregular but very distinct r h yt hm — a nsmg, 
swelling, pausing of sound. It has no metre. Where metre 
is pr esen t In prose, that prose is bad. Verse usually contains 
rhyme and a very regularly marked metre. Poetry contains 
rhythm and beauty It Is, in Aristotle s words, an famtarion 
of life.” The difference between poetry and prose is partly 
one of rhythm. The occarional rhythmic regularity of 

**A atniut ay *I will compose poetry The gi e stett poet 
eveo enmot ny It for the "rtnit In creation but fitrPng coal, wfakh 
aome inrbible tnfloeoce, lOte an tneonatant wind, awakens to uamlto ry 
brightDem." — SuiLixr A D^€nc» of Pvtoy 
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What time the persons of these ossuanes 
entered the famous nations of tlie dead 
and slept with pnnees and counsellors 
might admit a wide solution, ’ 

gives place to the studied and continuous regulanty of 

Herself was seated in an inner room 
Whom sweetly sing he heard, and at her loom 
About a cunous web, whose yam she threw 
In with a golden shuttle,* 

which can easily degenerate into something neither verse 
nor prose nor poetry, like those memorable lines of Artliur 
Hugh Clough* 

Had miscellaneous large expenence had 
Of human acts, good, half and half, and bad 3 

Pardy it is in the actual vocabulary — so that there really is 
some truth in the remark that “blue violets is prose and 
violets blue is poetry.” Pardy also it is in the emotional 
pitch That debatable No Man’s Land between them — 
prose-poetry, free verse, poetic prose — depends on the 
emotional 'tension. Raised to a certain pitch, prose turns 
gradually and scarcely noticeably into poetry Paragraphs of 
Jeremy Taylor, Browne, Bossuet, fill the mind with the same 
mdescnbable thnll of emotion as a sonnet of Shakespeare. 
The famous speech of Agathon, or Renan’s Prayer on the 
Apocalypse, belong to the same order of poetry as Paradise 
Lost or Antony and Cleopatra Several passages in the Bible 
are poetry* several passages in Enoch Arden, or Aurora Leigh, 

I Sir Thomas Browne, Hydnotaphia, v 
* Chapman’s Odyssey, v 
3 Man Magno, 46, 47 
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or the E\trlastmg Mer^ are merely v-me, or prose •with a 
regular beat* 

These remarks can be Illustrated from the following 

The sun climbs the bea>’ens above the easnrard hHJ, goes 
regaDy overhead, and slopes to hU setting bejond the plain 
\ ou mark the sWoips shorten and lengthen as they steal round 
the trees. A thrush shtgs ceaselessly through the morning from 
a b eech ’ tree on the oth^ side of the lane, falls silent during the 
heat of the afternoon, tnd be^ns again as the shadows lengthen 
and a cool wind comes out of the west. Overhead the swifts arc 
hawldrtg in the high air for their evming meal Presently tbe> 
descend and chase each other over the orchard with the curious 
sotmd of an Indrawn whistk that belongs to the sjTnphony of late 
suninter ei.'enisgs. You are pleasantly conscious of these pleasant 
things as jou swing to tbe measured beat of the sc>'the, a^ >'Our 
thoughts play lightly with kindred fancies, snatches of old song 
legends of long ago, Ruth in the fields of Boas, and Horace on 
Us Sabine far^ the sonorous imagery of Israel Bnldng op the 
waving gr a sse s wdih the life of man and the scythe with the reaper 
of a more august harvest Tbe plain darkens, and the bat 
sounds of day fall on the ear, the distant bark of a dog, the lowing 
of cattle In the valley tbe intimate gurgDngs of the thrush settling 
for the ni^t In the nest, the drone of a winged beetle blundering 
throu^ the dusk, one final note of the vhitC’throat There 
is still light for this last slope to tbe paddock. Swish — swish — 
swich. — Alpha of tki Plouoii, On Moving 

Hus IS pure poetry it is a poetic Idea contained in a 
prose form. Essentially there b no cMerence b e twren thb 
piece of prose and tbe poem I quote below, except a differ 
ence of form. In the following lines, tbe limitations of form 
have forced tbe writer to compress, to crystaHiie, to rarefy 

• '^ibe prefa ce to Banyan • Pdgnm t Progms H v er s e , but ft Is 
not poetry The body of tbe work Is poetry but it Is not verse.**— 
Samuil BxnLEa. 
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the same idea out of a medley of confused sights and im- 
pressions to the dominant idea of sound 

MOWING 

There was never a sound beside tlie wood but one, 

And that was my long scytlie whispering to tlie ground 
What was it it whispered ^ I knew not well myself, 
Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun. 
Something, perhaps, about tlie lack of sound — 

And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 

It was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 

Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf, 

Anything more dian the truth would have seemed too weak 
To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows. 

Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 
(Pale orchises) and scared a bnght green snake. 

The fact is the sweetest dream that labour knows 
My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make 

R Frost 

It IS with form alone and not content that we deal in the 
teaching of verse, for verse properly is only prose in a 
metneal pattern Poetry cannot be taught; and the Invocation 
to that once popular poem the Course of Time is a tragic 
confession of incompetence; 

Hold my nght hand, Almighty ! And me teach 
To stnke the lyre 

All men are poets so long as they remain children: and 
poetry is a more primitive art than prose. Paradoxically 
enough, it is therefore all the easier to teach. 

3. METRE 

The first lesson to be learnt m the wnting of verse is an 
appreaation of metre It is remarkable how many there are 
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■who cannot rccogniie a metre — v-'ho cannot with any 
certainty tell how many beats there are to a given line. For 
an appredarion of metre w*ould seem to be bom in c\*cry 
child, and often cnoo^ to be lost as he grows older 
Metre is something separate and distinct from rhythm. 
It u a v,hoUy arbitrary and theoredcal division, like a musical 
bar It IS the regular recurrence of stresses and beats, strong 
or ■v.-eak m a line. It Is allied to rhyme in that it pleases the 
car by reiierauon, by a sort of musical echo. Ev-cry baby loves 
a tattle and older babies the tramp of marching soldiers, or 
the rhythmic beat of a drum, or the metre of a Jazz dance. 
And yet, wd»en children first begm to svnte verse, they will 
either produce vert Bhrty full of erratic rhyme and completely 
devoid of metre, or will begin with a ballad refrain and end 
by overflov-ing into such a jumble of syllables that one ts 
tempted to czdaim with Macbeth “\^i, uill the line 
stietdi out till the ciack of doom? The metre depends on 
stress, and the s tr e ss largely dqjcnds on the individual. It 
Is a mbtake, I think, to speak of Shakespeare s line os 
deosyilablc,” or the metre of L AUtgro as octosyllabic, 
Striedy they are nothing of the kind. The first line of Hamlet s 
soliloquy on suldde Is a hendecasyllabic, and yet a perfeedy 
regular blank verse ime. They should be ref er red to as lines 
of five beats (pentameters), or lines of four beats (tetra 
meters) The first line of Cergoa 

Qulnquereme of Nineveh from distant Ophlr 

seems to me to be a tetrameter The accent of the reader 
fiills naturally on four stressed syllables. But it mi^t equally 
correedy be scanned as a line of ci{^ though this would 
destroy the one quality which the 'verse p oss es ses , the royster 
Ing, heady metre of a German drinking song. Scansion Is an 
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amusing game, but it matters no more tlian the date of 
Shakespeare’s birth, or tlie names of the Five Members What 
does matter is that, in learning to wnte verse, the pupil 
should become so well acquainted with metre that he will 
not only be able to recognize the beats in any given line 
but move with perfect ease among rhythms of his own 
composition. An^rone who can recognize the regular ballad 
metre (4, 3, 4, 3) can distinguish also lines of five beats In 
that exquisite song Tears^ from Dowland’s Book of Songs 
(1603), the verses end thus. 

Rest you then rest, sad eyes I 
Melt not in weeping, 

While she lies sleeping, 

Softly now, softly lies 
Sleeping 

The first line is marked by three beats, the next three by 
two, and the last by one. But tlie subdeties and variations of 
the metre would begin to appear if we set dus to music. Then, 
in the first line, the strong beats would fall on “rest”: 

Rest you then rest, sad eyes I 

Anyone can see the number of beats in “A train-band cap- 
tain eke was he,” or “Whence all but he had fled,” but the 
“stretched metre of an antique song” changes its pace A 
poem often owes half its beauty to this change of pace — 
this rush and sweep and fall of music. The beauty of the song 
I quoted lies in the last magmficent monometer, the falling 
close. But if we took: 

Where the narrowing Symplegades whitened the straits of 
Propontis with spray, 
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we find at least two distinct ways of scanning 

ww — Iv^w — |o^^— I 

an anapaestic hexaioeter, widi a slur on ^narrowing, or as 
an anapaestic heptameter 

Where the narrowing Symplegides [] whitened the straits of 
Propontu with spray 

In the secoTKi instance we find that the first half of the line 
moves rapidly, readilng the crest of a wave of rhythm in the 
last syflahle of Symplegades, and then suddenly slows 
down, till it seems to stop altogether with the word spray ” 
Obviously an anapaestic Ime is rapid where a trochaic line 
fa heavy and slow But that is only the beginning of metre. 
Lines change verses change^ becoming quicker or slower as 
the mood alters. If we take the second verse of Teni^fson s 
A Spirit haunts th* Ytar t Last Hoursy we find this modula- 
tion of metre very beautifully flhistratetL 

The dr Is damp and hushed and close. 

As a dc^ man a room when be repose 

An hour before death 

My very heart fidnts and my whole tool grieves 
At the moist rkh ameH of the rotting leaves, 

And the b r e ath 

Of the &diog edges of box beneath 
And tile year s last rose. 

Heavily hangs the faroad sunflower 
Over its grave i the earth so chilly 
Heavily the hollihock, 

HeavDy hangs the tiger-Hly 

The metre fa iambic with variations. TTiose variations 
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heighten the impression of sickness and decay, given by the 
words chosen, the mots justes The poem starts at a slow 
speed, four iambs, and slows to a stop in the third line, so 
that one seems to hear throughout, m tlie halt and surge of 
rhythm, the irregular breatliing of a dying man. Then 
emotion increases, a new impetus is given to the mood, and 
the metre quickens in the fourth and fifth lines, thereafter to 
sink gradually to the close. 

4. RHYME 

An appreciation of metre is the first essential Rhyme is 
much easier and less important. Metre is a part of rhythm 
— of the music of the verse rhyme is only an adjunct, though 
I think a very important adjunct. For again it is an elemental 
delight and instinct, the love of echo. It is rare that a person, 
with a little practice, cannot distinguish pure from faulty 
rh)mies — cannot see, for example, that “never” is not a 
rhyme to “whether” Rhyming is an amusing game, and 
few things are more useful as a mere intellectual exerase 
than the invention of impromptu couplets: 

For me a rhyme I never fash — 

I rhyme for fun 

The mental gymnastics of Edith Sitwell, W. S Gilbert, and 
Calverley afford excellent examples 

5. POMPOSITY AND SIMPLICITY 

The rules that apply to the writing of prose apply also 
to the writing of verse Simplicity is a better model than 
pomposity, sincenty is a quahty without which no art is of 
value Petromus was not the only one afflicted with the 
desire for “elegance”. 
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But even here, Eumolpai returning to ha old humour 'Young 
men, began he, “this Poetry decdvca many for r>ot only every 
one that b able to ^ve a N’crae its nomben, and spin out hh feeble 
sence in a long train of words, has the Vanity to thmk himself 
Insplr d but Pfeaderi at the Bar, when they would ^ve them- 
sdves a loose &om busmess, apply themselves to Poetry, as an 
Entertainment without trouble bdleving it easier to compile a 
Poem than matntairte a Contiovmie, adorn d with a few florid 
Senten ce s. But neither will a generou s Spirit aSect the empty 
sound of wtirds nor can a mind, unless enriched with Learning 
be delivered of a birth of Poetry there must be the purity of 
language, no Porteriy expressions, or meanness, as I may call 
It, of w ords h to be admitted but a sdle perfectly above the 
common.— sSa^yraron, II, tri- Bormabt 

Qanty and simplicity do ftot abhor porteriy e xp ressions, 
and the Grand Style of the Eighteenth Century has dis- 
appeared, pcihaps for good. Every man co n versant with 
verse-wnnng knows, says Cowper, 

and knows by painful experience, that the familiar style Is of all 
styles die most difficult to s ucre eil in. To make verse speak the 
language of prose, without being prosaic — to marshall the words 
of it in sudi an order as they ml^t naturally take in &l!ing from 
the lips of an extempore speaker, yet without mi-oryniTf, harmoni- 
ously elegandy and without seanlng to displace a syllable for 
the take of the rhyme, is one of the most arduous tasks a poet 
can undertake. — Letter to JFUSam U>nvt, 1781. 

Yet the Loes of tk* Royal Gtorge^ the Eptxapk on an Arrr^ of 
Mtrunams, aad /fow Ship tAs £rove f art tfegles \n 
own gtnrts as grand as LyetJas 


6. WORD ASSOCIATION 

When boys write poetry, it is the romantic models which 
they Imiate. It is naturaUy the colour and exuberance of 
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Swinbiirne or Keats that appeals to them And it is just this 
type of poetry — the type which encourages the faults of 
vagueness, difhiseness, and rhetoric — ^which is best for 
youth A boy has a limited vocabulary, and when he wntes 
IS far more likely to become barren than to become over- 
gorgeous. Up to a certain point it is better to be too flowery 
than to be so simple as to become childish* and Tennyson, 
with all his adjectives, is a better model for a boy than 
Wordsworth Twihght, stars, blue mists, and the sea are 
fatal traps. Any poem contaimng these words (or adjectives 
like “glimmenng,” “dusky") must gam a certain faale and 
tawdry splendour merely because of the romantic assoaations 
of the words We write. 

Stealthily now the shadows creep 
Over the twilit lawns of Sleep, 

Foldmg her petals one by one. 

Fades the last cnmson of the sun, 

and inevitably the lines make a meretnaous appeal. One 
cannot help reacting to the assoaations of such words as 
“shadow,” “twilit,” “lawns,” “sleep,” “petals,” and 
“cnmson ” It has been done once perfectly in Walter de la 
Mare’s Nod — but even the beauty of that has always seemed 
to me very famdy tinged with the atmosphere of the picture 
postcard. 

7. VERB AND ADJECTIVE 

The chief value of verse wnting as an exerase is that it 
forces one to crystalhze impressions into a ngid mould, 
that It makes one think in ordered sequence “Conception, 
my boy. Fundamental Brainwork,” said Rossetti to Hall 
Caine, “that’s what makes the difference in all art.” It renders 
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the vocabulary flcoble and copious. It is not long before 
one leams how the verb and the adjective add to cApi e isl on, 
the value of synonyms, the Importance of the choice of 
words. The adjective or verb misapplied ts worse in poetry 
than in prose. Thomas Gray talks of "warm Charity, and 
Melandwly*! “leaden eye. 

The verie adorn again, 

Fierce war and faithful love 
And Troth severe by Caiiy Fiction dreit. 

In buskin d roea i u res move 
Pak Grief and plearing Pain 
With Horror tyrant of the throbbing breast 

— lina that Invariable fill me with a vague distress. Gray 
is a badly overrated poet. I sometimes doubt whether he was 
anydiing more than a rhetorician, and whether the first 
few verses of the £2^ were not his only sincere production. 
Indeed, the whole of the Bard strikes me as almost comic, 
like Cowper s unfortonate poems on the noble savage. The 
ipectide of the hoary poet, dad m tbeatncal garments and 
ddivering a long address to Edward before plunging into 
Old Gjirway’f foammg flood, is more than a little ndiailous- 
That is the adjective misapplied — the cdourleai adjective, 
adding nothing. “Verdurous g reen a not only redundant 
but meaningless to a modem mind. But lines like 

Far &r around dun those dark-crested trees 
Fledge the wfld-ridgW mounuins steep by steep,* 

or 

And the great goblin moth who bears 
Be t w e en Us wings the mined eyes of Death,* 


Eeets. Lord deTibley 
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or 

Dazzling dark-blue and verdurous, quiet with snow, 
Empty with loveliness, with music a-roar,* 

call up all the associations of tlieir adjectives In the last tliere 
are few words tliat could be substituted for verdurous. 

Worse perhaps than the colourless adjective is tlie too 
unrestrained use of colour I remember some lines by Oscar 
Wilde* 


Tlie blue-green bean-fields, yonder, tremulous 
With the last shower, a sweeter perfume bring 
Through the cool evening than the odorous 
Flame-jewelled censers the young deacons swing 
Wlien die grey pnest unlocks the curtained shnne. 

In such desenptive writings die adjective is a fatal trap. 
Ill-chosen, it reveals the minor poet, well-chosen, it creates 
unforgettable dungs — ^“the sad spaces of oblivion,” “waver- 
ing hmbs borne on the wind-hke stream” : 

But man, proud man, 

Brest in a little brief audionty, 

Most Ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape. 

Plays such fantastic tncks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep 

Sincerity of emotion cannot be taught With that, rhetonc 
and tawdnness disappear* when dial is learnt the rest is sheer 
creative delight: 

Things won are done — ^joy’s soul lies m die doing 

But the search for the mot juste may end in the choice 
of the outri word, chosen only for its newness or “ongin- 

* De la Mare 
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allty ” In an effort to avoid tbe dicbd, a worse crime wiU 
be committed and result at best In tbe arnt wl ng audaanes 
of Editb SitwelL The worship of die ugly or the unexpected 
u only a reaction against the post Tennysonian worship of 
prettiness. The Victorian nrigh f describe hills of primroses 
as star-clustered with their lovely limits. The modem 
would retort 

hfllsl 

leprous with primroses. 

After aD, 

I think we are In rat s lUey 
Where the dead men lost bones, 

is only a logical reacdon to 

God • In hu heaven — 

All i rl^ with the woiidl 

8. NONSENSE VERSE 

Thete are hundreds of different forms of verse to be 
e:q)erimented with one should only attempt the writing of 
true venc after having learat die lessons of simplicity and 
sincerity The first stage Is to enjoy playing with rhyme and 
exper imenting with metre, tfll one comes at length to drop 
into poetry with something of the genial facility of Mr 
Wegg. And for this purpose few types of verse are better 
than Nonsense Rhymes. 

Except for some of the mote hieratic remarks of Gertrude 
Stem and the deli ghtfi il poem of Samuel Foote on the 
Par^anJnaTiy there is no cadi thing as pure nonsense m 
literature. Nonsense m poetry has a queer logic of its own. 
The author begins with a magmficenriy Incredible postulate, 
and from It, logically and Inevitably, develop the subsequent 
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events Once the Pobble has been accepted as a fact, it seems 
no longer strange diat he should swim the Channel, or be 
in charge of an eccentnc Aunt, or even that he should suffer 
his unhappy fate And this style of nonsense comes naturally 
to children, who can accept Hansel and Gretel as Facts — in 
a world of theu: own There are rules in Nonsense Verse, but 
they are rules made in another world. Once that world has 
been entered, the Gromboolian Plain is as clearly marked 
on that m)^cal adas as the Sahara is marked on a map of 
Afnca The passage which Ahce descends after the White 
Rabbit IS as real as the gulfs Dante descends after Virgil 

We take Edward Lear as our model — the greatest of all 
Nonsense poets First comes the choice of a Subject, a 
mythical Beast let us say a Mungle Then we enter the land 
of nonsense and create a background — the island on the edge 
of the world, inhabited by incredible animals And finally 
there comes the invention of the Legend of the Mungle, as 
there is a legend of the Pobble, or the Owl and the Pussy 
Cat The legend must be botli short and simple We make 
the Mungle a strange kind of bird, pictunng all the small 
Mungles dwelling in the boughs of the Pong Tree Long 
ago, so the legend might run, the Mother Mungle flew out 
over the Desolate Ocean, promising on her return to teach 
her brood how to fly. Unhappily, she dropped her umbrella 
m the waves of the ocean, and dived down to get it* and 
there she remains to this day searching for it, while the httle 
birds in the Pong Tree watch for her return. 

That idea seems adequately simple. The rhyme scheme, 
the metre, and the construction are perhaps more important. 
For a Nonsense Rhyme depends for its effect chiefly on two 
thmgs — on its music and its imagmative colour Surely the 
most memorable things m Lear are this picture 
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WbcD awful darknen and sUence reign 
Over the great GrombooHan Plain, 

Through the long, long wintry nl^ts — 

'When the angry breaker! roar 
Aa they beat on the rocky shore — 

When atorm-dooda bitxjd on the towering bright^ 
Of the Hills on the Chankly Bore, 
and this imisic 

Far and few, fiir and few 

Are dK lands whore the JumbUes live, 

Their beads are green and their hands are blue, 

And they went to tea in a sieve. 

The metrical scheme must be nmple and musical, the picture 
clear, we should begm with die desenpnon of die birds left 
behind in the Pong Trees 

In the blood red ftidt of the Pong 
By the caves of die Grvtndlibee, 
live the yeSow^eyed Munf^es, and ill day long 
On the topmost bcmgha of the tree, 

An day long they chlrTup tfaU song, 

"How exceedingly happy we*d be, 

Wed be, 

How exceedin^y happy we d be, 

If nt^ and day we could ftoUc and play 
On the sands by the Desolate Sea I” 

The picture it dien ivi^teoed and emphasixed by colour 
From each crimson bosk, like a star 
In the dusk of a dim green night. 

Over die ocean they gaze aftr 
And wag^ tbeir wings for flight — 

They peer a&r, tad diey pray that Ms 
Ona more on the Isle may 
Alight, 

Once more on the Isle may all^t, 

Or app e ar like a star where the Wollopongs are 
A^ the are edged with whue. 
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Then the explanation begins in the third verse, and should 
descnbe how the motlier bird flapped away, but had forgotten 
to teach them to fly. 

So the tiny things with the useless wings 
Out of the Pong Trees cry . . 

But of course in vain. 

For reply comes nil, and the Mungle will 
Flap out of the skies no more; 

For she’s found a home down under the foam. 

Where the snow-lit breakers roar 

Then, finally, a verse explaimng what happened to the 
Mungle* how she dived under the sea, searching for the lost 
umbrella, and in the final verse a return to the melancholy 
brood, left deserted; 

And home once more to the hollow shore 
She wall never return agam, 

Again, 

She wall never return again, 

Where the little birds cry in the Pong Trees high, 
She wall never return again. 

The beauty of the Nonsense Verse is its irresponsibility 
The license of the poet is added to the license of the lunatic. 
By the mere invention of new words it can pad out a line 
No one need be gravelled for lack of a rhyme. To rhyme 
with tree there is the sonorous mystery of the Gnindlibee, 
if we want a dactyl to help out a line, no one asks questions 
about the Wollopongs The mere accumulation of cunous 
names is effective, if no explanation is added. 
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Bright black hoofi go flashing on the tea>lU>e, 

Hunger iHnJng in the wild white eye 
And uhen he »c« a Wangle or a Cnirap he makes a 
bee-Une 

Uttering a Joyful cry — 

*1 

Spy a little Crump or a Wangle or a Qulmblc 
Lurking In the dingle where the Pong Trees growl 
And Prabblet all a'galloping ravenous and nimble, 
Tapping In the dark woods go ” 

The mere foct Out rw one knowT what a Wangle Woo 
looks like adds a certain sinister colour to the line: 

Upon the slippery rocks In twos 
Darrgllng hang the Wangle Woos. 

No, it h not very dlOtcult to write nonsense. 

9 TRAK3UT10H 

If Nortsense Poetry teaches a delight in rhyme, colour, 
and music, nothing more cflectlvdy teaches the quality of 
restraint than practice In transbtlon Into verse. Translation 
into English verse should be made a regular task In the 
teaching of Latin. To ask a translation of Virgil into prose 
b to Invite a piece of English either as humdnnn as a lawyer a 
letter or as pompous and oflected as the discourse of Dr 
Grlmstone. TTk only way to teach the fact that Vlrgl! wrote 
poetry Is to imlst that he be translated Into poetry Here b 
no opportunity given for lr>dulgence In strange rhymes and 
rhythms. Not only the theme, but tl)e treatment b already 
bid down. 'The life-blood of a rhythmical trambUon b 
ihb commandment — that a good poem iliall not be turned 
into a bad one. Poetry not being an exact sdaKCjIltcrallty 
of rendering b altogether secondary to thfa chief bw I say 
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literahty — not fidelity, which is by no means tlie same 
thing.”^ 

Horace’s Ode to Leuconoe (I. xi) is short, simple — and 
therefore incredibly hard to translate. The measure we 
should choose might be octosyllabic. 

Ask no more, ’tis wrong to know 
What term of life the gods bestow 

which gives the sense of die Latin, but nothing of the 
haunting and exquisite melody of its spmt. We come soon 
to a phrase like nec Bahylonios tentaris numeros Numcros 
— the “tablets” of the Babylonians: or perhaps the “horo- 
scope.” 

Shun 

The runic dreams of Babylon 


we wnte — and are straightway miles removed from die 
strength and simpliaty of Horace our rumc dreams are 
not only ornate and inappropriate, but no translation of the 
onginal. The best phrases are the hardest to render, and 


or 


or this die last 
Which tireless escalades again 
the cliff-walls of the Tuscan main. 


E’en as we gossip, you and I, 
Envious time goes raang by, 


only dress up the simple thought in over-gorgeous language. 
If there is to be any practice in the translation of poetry, the 
capture of the spint — ^which helps towards appreciation — 
is infimtely more important than the mere capture of the 

^ D G Rossetti, Early Italian Poets, Preface. 
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meaning — uhldi only helps to^rards the passing of examlna 
lions. Van Gogh s transcription” of the Sowtr is far doscr 
to Millet than any copy could hope to be and Chapman, 
with all his fimlts, fa nearer Homer than the languid but 
accurate prose of Andrew Lang. The best translation of 
VivamuSy mea LeshtOy et emams fa Hemdc c Song to Mirth, 
Indeed, most of the best translations, Qke the Rabdiydt or 
Htradeitusy mi^t better be called “Mediotions after reading 
an old Poet suggested in the same way as Kuhla Khan 
was suggested by Purdtas, or the Anamt Manner by Shd 
vocke s disconsolate blade ABntrosSy ^ m La Belle Dame 
Sans Mercy by an anonymous fifteenth-century poem. 

la PAROirr 

Tronsladon Is a grim and stem enough test. No less hard, 
thoo^ perhaps rather more amusing, fa the invention of 
epigrams, epitaphs, potted biographies, and the hundreds of 
complicated verse-forms from the triolet to the Rhymrhum- 
baHade. These are cxcrases very much more advanced. The 
e p ig r am depends upon on Ida the potted biography on a 
rhyme, and the difficulty begins when the Idea fa made to 
fit Into rhyme, or when the rhyme fa hammered round an 
idea. In all these three forms of verse, brevity fa the essential 
quality the verse must state its meaning simply and dearly 
without seeming to displace a syllable for the sake of the 
rhyme.” 

But of aB exerdses in tl« gatt^ the art of Parody 1 would 
call the most valuable, because It teaches something rarer 
than mere mastery of technique. It teaches appreciation, 
the aim of all study By finding the Joints in the harness 

Voyage RaunJ tht fForU iy fFayef tio Great South SoOy 1716. 
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one finds, too, its strengtli, but by seeking for the -weakness 
one comes upon tlte beauty . . . 

Parody is die art of cancature in -^uTiting It is the best 
approach to appreaation because, before he does anything, 
die true parodist must knotv his victim intimately The 
cancature of style and spint is true parody — the subtlest 
form of cntiasm The verbal parody is the cancature of 
matter rather than manner — a Skit True parody exposes the 
•worthless, but also reveals the good Unless it does this it 
IS a desecration. William Magmn, the drunken Inshman 
■who made fun out of die loveliness of Adonais^ hits on die 
pseudo-archaism, the repetition, and die simpliaty of the 
Ancient Manner -with better taste* 

“The waine is fulle, the horses pulle, 

Memlye did we trotte, 

Alonge die bndge, alonge die road, 

A jolly crewe, I wotte ” 

And here the tailore smotte his breaste, 

He smelte die cabbage potte 1 

Tlie night -was darke — like Noah’s arke, 

Oure -waggone moved along, 

The haile poured faste, loude roared the blaste, 

Yet still we moved alonge, 

And sung m chorus "Cease, loud Borus,” 

A very chamung songe 

But Calverley’s verses in imitation of Browning are a skit, 
catching only the manner. Mere imitation is easy enough. 
The skit takes a well-known or hackneyed poem, and, while 
keeping as closely as possible to the rhythm and words of 
the onginal, alters the meamng to the ludicrous This form 
of verbal parody is a matter of ingenuity in transforming 
the digmfied to the ndiculous. Dryden wntes; 
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So two kJod umle*, when i storm Is nigh. 

Look up and see it gathering m the sky 
Each calls his mate to shelter in the Groves, 

Leaving In m uim ar their unfinIsh d Lm'cs. 

Perch d on some drooping Branch they sit nionc, 
And Cooe, and hearkra to each other t moan. 

Conquest of GranaJa^ II 1, ^ Q 

Vilfiers writes a \'erhal parody of it in the lUfiearsal 
So Boar and Sow ssdien any storm h nigh. 

Snuff up, and smell it gath ring in the SUe 
Boar beckons Sow to trot in Cbcsnunt Groves, 

And there consummate their un£nlsh d Loves. 
Pensi^t in mud they wallow all alone, 

Artd snort, arnl gruntle to each other t moan. 

Rehtorsalf L L 

But true parody takes no particular poem It takes the style 
and spirit of the author, whi<di appear in all his wnrings, 
and throws Into s tr ong r^kf their faults and weaknesses. 
Thus all the peculiar riuractenstics and mannerisms of 
Yeats are revealed in 

Of 30 old king in a story 
From the grey sea foi I have heard 
Whose heart was no more broken 
Than the win^ of a bird, 
and of Swinburne in 

In the nme of old sin without saxlness 
And golden with wastage of gold, 

TAff the gods that grow old in their gladness, 

Was die king that wras glad, gr o w ing oldi 
And with sound of loud lyres from bis palace 
The voice of the orades spoke, 

And the Ups that were red from his chalice 
Were s^endld with smoke.* 

Cefltetei PoonsefG IC. Chesterton (Palmer), pp, 38, ^ 
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Parody is a high art Masefield is only partly present in 
From ’8 1 to ’84 

I played with putty on the floor, 

I left the kitchen taps to run, 

I turned the passage gases on. 

My dad ’e made a precious row 
O Lord, I am so sorry now 

S. D. Charles 

This parodies the Everlasting Mercy, as “See an old, unhappy 
snail” so instandy parodies the Bull But only half of Mase- 
field’s style IS caught. The Celtic twihght yearning for the 
“Ineffable Something,” which is so charactenstic of the poet, 
IS completely absent. 

The Skit IS a more amusmg game than the true parody 
chiefly because it is easier. The poems in Alice in Wonderland 
are all skits rather than parodies, and Lewis Carroll has 
observed the rule that no poem should be parodied unless 
It IS first disliked I do not think anything can spoil a really 
great poem. I do not think even E V. Lucas’s bnlhant skit 
on the Ode to the Nightingale (Keats in Babbit Land) has 
marred at all for me the ongmal. But a skit may very easily 
spoil a poem not in the very front rank Poe’s Ulalume has 
always been ruined for me by that skit of Bret Harte’s: 

But Mary, uplifting her finger. 

Said, “Sadly this bar I mistrust — 

I fear that this bar does not trust 
Oh, hasten ' Oh, let us not linger 1 
Oh, fly — let us fly — ere we must I” 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Parasol till it trailed m the dust, 

Till It sorrowfully trailed in the dust 

But a skit on a hackneyed poem, or on a poem one unreason- 
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ingly disUkq — as I dblQce the Charge of the Light Bngadt^ 
or T E. BrOTTi s Garden, or Gang DawrdiiU on a Bicydt — 
IS not only great fim, but a very searching and difficult test 
Here, again, rigid limits are enforced as in Trambtion the 
new meaning must be gism by the merest twist Ecaggenrion, 
or a too violent departure from the onglnal will rum all. 
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ON READING BOOKS 

“In omnibus requiem quaesivi, et nusquam inveni nisi m angulo 
cum libro ” — De Bury 

I CANNOT recall very many of the remarks made to me by 
my schoolmasters, but I remember one “I do not think,” 
said the man who once taught me Enghsh, “that there is 
an3nhing else in the world quite so important as Reading ” 
I have never forgotten that, and, sweeping though it is, I 
cannot even now persuade myself that it is wholly false 
Shenstone divided the world up into “men that read, 
men that write, men that think, and Foxhunters ” He might 
well have divided it only into men that read and men that 
do not read For the true reader is a thinker, and something 
also of a creative artist, in another medium The love of 
reading is “the first and last, the most home-felt, the most 
heart-felt of all our enjoyments,”^ and I would say without 
hesitation that a man who is not a reader m the best sense 
of the word is a man livmg in a two-dimensional world, 
bhnd to half the things that make hfe worth the hvmg I 
would afiirm with even less hesitation that once anyone has 
been taught to become a reader, so fer as his teachers are 
concerned, his education is fimshed: for it will continue of 
its own impetus And you may teach him all the languages 
in the world and all the saences, and without taste and 
Without a love of hterature he will stay a Philistine to the 
grave. 

^ Hazhtt 
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I have known men who look on books with genuine 
hatred, and on the readers of them with genuine contempt. 
To them books are dead things, crammed with forgotten 
sayings and useless wisdom. 'What a place to be m Is an 
old hbraryl” says Lamb, and by such people his remark 
would be echoed with a very different intonation. Burton 
complains of the type savagely enough 

The major part (and some tgiin exiapted , that are indifferent) 
are wboCy bent for hawka and hoonds. If they read a book 
at any time (a <puA ut munm ota a ytnaxuy pocuBs aittt, scorns) 
da an En^ish Chronicle, Sl Hoon of Bordeaux, Amadla de 
Gaul, etc., a playbook, or some pamphlet of news, and that at 
such seasons only when they cannot tor sbroad to drive away 
time.* 

There were Phfllstiaes also m his day, as there are m 
ours — men to wham the reading of a book a like an mtellec 
tual round of golf^ a pleasure without any physical benefit 
Shdley ejipi e ssed hb fedicgs more empbarically than 
Burton when he sat down suddenly on the floor of a crowded 
SQ^e coach and recited in nn^ng tones 

For God I sake let us th upon the ground. 

And tell s^ stories of the death of Idngi I 

If a book is a dead thing, it had much better be treated as 
a dead thing — and put behind glass on dignified, undusmd 
shelves. It Is the business of making books alive and lovable 
through the personahnes of dieir authors which is one of 
the few excuses of the schoolmaster Once a book has become 
alive, it has become also an integral part of the reader and 
if It frib to add to eiqierieoce or delimit it Is better left 
unread. Reading means living imaginatively with the noblest 
Anaxa/ny ef MJattcholy Part I U. 
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relics of the past, shanng tlie thoughts and tlie wisdom of 
the greatest men tlie world has produced in three tliousand 
years It offers a wider vision it offers examples of high 
expenence it reveals something of the miracle of mere 
existence And a man is blind to die miracle of himself and 
his surroundings if he is blind to the books that teach it 
To say that one has "no time for reading” is to turn it into 
a mere ornamental accessory to existence It is like saying 
one has not the time to listen to advice it is like saying one 
has not the time for God. 

That IS not to deny that reading is a senous labour. 
Everyone reads, in the sense that they scan newspaper 
columns and enjoy detective stones But true reading is an 
educative process, and is as hard, and requires as much 
practice as the writing or reading of Latin.^ Tlie English 
Benedictines of the eleventh century treated reading almost 
as a religious exerase, and if a brother had taken out a 
book from the library and had failed to read it through, he 
was expected to fall on his face and confess his cnme and 
beg forgiveness of the libranan True reading is certainly 
one of the mam pathways to taste, to appreaation and taste 
needs as much education as art or music We work hard for 
years before we fully appreaate Jan Arnoljini, or Crome’s 
Moonrise on the Yare We labour to love Shakespeare and 
we win our appreaation of the Symphony in Chy sweat and 
suffenng And yet we call ourselves readers, and pretend to 
a love of hundreds of books and hundreds of beautiful 

* Indeed, it has often struck me that the real value of teaching the 
reading of Latin and Greek is that it helps to teach the reading of 
English A study of the Classics trains one to master the full meamng 
of every phrase and sentence, and never to pass on to the next page 
before the last ounce of that meaning has been extracted You will 
never find a classical scholar who is a slipshod reader of English 
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things -which secretly bore ta. We pretend to appreciate 
beaixty but beauty must be wooed long, for it is t^ most 
bashful of the naiads. To the huge majority Shakespeare a 
not 50 mteresting as “Sapper, nor Is Fielding more absorb- 
ing than John Buchan. That ii very natural, since Sapper 
and John Buchan appeal to our contemporaries as Shakespeare 
and Fielding appealed to theirB. It is curious that the quahty 
which makes Sapper readable to-day b just the quality 
which will make him unreadable to-morrow and those things 
that made Shakespeare a popular playwnght four hundred 
years ago are just those thing s that make him a less popular 
wr i t er to-day The things whldi endure are dcqily buried. 
And it is craly by an ardutras apprcnnccshJp to great men 
that appreciation can be won- If a thing is done with no 
trouble, it b not -worth the doing, and no great work of 
an yields its seaet to the tz^ The render has to -work hard 
to gam his reward — “Who chooseth me must give and 
hazard all be hath- But the reward b the secret of living. 

I do not think that the art of reading is dead, any more 
than diat die art of letter -writing b dead- Those complaints 
are made in every age, and two hundred years ago Walpole 
was -writing 'What a pity It b that I was not born in the 
golden age of Loub the Fourteenth, when it was not only 
the feshion to -wntc folios, but to read them too I 

I -would not insist on the moral or Intellectual advantages 
of reading. “Why fa there more merit, tsyt Walpole again, 
“m having travdled one s eyes over so many reams of paper 
ritan in having carried one s legs over so many acres of 
groimd ?” It M the mere deli^ of reading, which b equalled, 
I think, by nothing ebe in the -worid- And -whether it b only 
sentimentality, or -whether there really b a sort of occult and 
irrecoverable magic about childhood I do not know — but 
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It has always seemed to me diat the first books one reads 
are the most important I can believe it true that a man’s 
outlook on life may be fixed by his early reading and that 
one who has been brought up witli no knowledge of Alice 
in Wonderland or Robinson Crusoe will lack sometliing all 
his days, however often and with whatever enthusiasm he 
may read them later. I cannot tell why it is that I do not 
enjoy Madame Bovary, or Kipps, or Vanity Fair with quite 
the same intensity as I enjoy Martin Chunlewit or Peregrine 
Pickle, unless it be for this reason — unless it be that when- 
ever I hear of Sarah Gamp, or think of Hatchway and Pipes, 
I am taken back suddenly and completely into the conditions 
in which I first read of their adventures, to an old library 
full of sunshine and the smell of leather, and to a state of 
mind with no relation to past or future Or perhaps it is 
contrast — the secret of the perennial charm of the picaresque 
The secret of those books wluch are loved (like Lavengro) 
rather than worshipped as artistic wholes (like Anna Karenina) 
IS the human love of rest after labour One of the greatest 
pleasures in life is a good dinner after a labonous day One 
of the greatest pleasures in literature is following a character 
through the stress and turmoil of adventure to see him 
safely housed at last. The noblest story in the world is the 
story of the wandenngs of Ulysses — ^because he gets to 
Ithaca And whenever I open Pichvick, I find the same 
group about the fireside, telhng anecdotes of the strenuous 
day: of the Eatanswill Election, or the supper at Bob 
Sawyer’s, or the cncket match between All Muggleton and 
Dingley Dell. They come back at last and it is the home- 
commg one waits for — to the estate at Linas, where Gil Bias 
and Sapio can talk over their shady adventures, to the 
gamson of Pipes and Hatchway, to the litde hovel on 
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Hampstead Heath, or to the arms of the adorable Sophhu 
It is the supreme moment — the moment when pipes are ht 
and tolls forgotten, and the punchbowl passes on Its round 

Teach me so to study other men s works as not to Defect my 
own. Take me off from the curiosity of knowing only to know 
and from the folly of p re ten ding to know mote than 1 do know 
Write this In my heart, and I shall be the best book In my 
library — Sm Ricrabo Waluul 

Idle reading, solely to pass the dme, is somethiDg akin 
to a vice serious reading whidi is not a labour of love, and 
a love as wdl as a labour. Is a waste of time. It mattm httle 
whether one s taste be for Kant or Kipling, provided that 
reading is an integral part of esdstencc, and not a mere 
pleasure or a mere drug. The reader will easily cnou^ be 
able to divide his life by the books he has read. Some books 
blow up one s mental outlook like a sUent ocplosioiu Who 
can forget his first reading of Gibbon, or Fielding, or 
George Borrow? 

Before we b^in to read we buy a library Everyone ought 
to start a library of his own, whether be read it or noL There 
is a particular type of man who has his shelves full of books 
which have never been opened- That is a form of hypocrisy 
rare in children, and not very harmfiiL In a grown man it 
is contemptible and rather amusing. Barclay has drawn the 
character 

I am the firsto foie of all the bole navy 
To kepc the pompe, the md eke the sayle 
For this U my mynde, this one pleasotne have I 
Of bokes to have gretc plenty and aparayle. 

I take no wyadome by them, nor yet avayie, 

Nor thm p er ceyve net, and then I th e m detpyae 
Tbns am I a foolc, and all that aewo that guise. 

Barclay’s Skippt ef FoUs 1 I (Pytison s ctL, i J09) 
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The Book-fool spends his time building a library he never 
uses, solely for the purpose of impressing otliers with his 
show of knowledge* 

But if It fortune that any lemyd men 
Within my house fall to disputacioun, 

I drawe the curtyns to sliewe my bokes then, 

That they of my cunnynge sholde make probaaoun. 

That form of intellectual snobbery is not a common 
failing of extreme youth But tlie mere fact of seeing books 
around tliem — the mere knowledge of possession will induce 
a child to read At the age of about ten my own library 
consisted of some forty volumes Half of them were leather- 
bound tracts, histones of Arabia, dissertations on the Bible* 
and the only one I still possess is a magnificent edmon of 
Jeremy Taylor. This I opened for tlie first time when I w^s 
raneteen None of the odiers were ever read I bought them 
simply because they were books Yet I am convinced that, 
even though I never looked inside them, it was tlie mere 
presence of books that really formed m me a love of reading. 

For a library is above all a fnendly place — or should be 
As far as I can remember, tlie library at school was a hallowed 
spot, open for half an hour every Sunday morning It wore 
a halo of dignity it was austere and fngid A library ought 
to be open as often as a church and, like a church, it should 
retain something of respect. “And in the first place, as to 
the opemng and shutting of books, let there be due modera- 
tion, that they be not unclasped in precipitate haste, nor 
when we have finished our inspection be put away without 
being duly closed For it behoves us to guard a book much 
more carefully than a boot.”^ Some books rather gam by 

• R de Bury, Phtlohtblon, xvii 
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bang treated as old fncndi with scant ceremony or polite- 
ness. You will seldom find a lover of Sbalcspeare who 
would care to read Hamlet from any copy but his own — 
and that probably a bent and battered Globe Edition. I have 
always felt some suspicion for those people who treat a 
book with too great reverence. Doctor Johnson was a very 
great lover of books in the true sense he w-as a Book lover 
rather than a Bibliophile. There arc my friends — there are 
my books, to which I have not yet bid farewell I But he 
read during meals (like all true book-Ioven), annotated his 
library, and (if he had no paper knife handy) would very 
properly cut the pages with his fingers. His books, says 
Hawkins, were chosen with such scant regard for appearance 
“as showed they were Intended for use, and that he disdained 
the ostentation of learning." But there are other books that 
demand a certain reverence In the handHng, a certam digmty 
of binding < I have never been able to gam the greatest 
pleasure from Milton, or Homer, or the Arca£a, unless I 
read diem in folio, and unless that folio was my own. It is 

**You may hap peo to we some headstrong youth Luily lounging 
orer hb studies his oalls ueftnfled -with filthy dirt os bbek as jet, 
with which be ma r k s any that pleases him. He distributn a 

mnldtnde of ttrtwa, which he biserts to stick out at dlFcrent places 
so that the halm may remind Mm of what his memory cannot retain 

He does not fear to eat fiidt or cheese over an open book, or care- 
lessly to carry a cup to and from hh mouth and because he has no 
wallet at hand, be drops into the books the fragments that are left. 

Aye, and then hastily fohfiog hb arms, he leans forw ar d on the book, 
aod by a brief spell of study invites a prolonged nap and then, by 
way of mending the wrinkles, be folds bade the margin of the leaves. 

**But the handHog of books b specially to be fothldden to those 
i h amdet s youths, who, as soon as they have ksmed to form the 
shapes of letters, become unhappy commentators, and whenever they 
frod an extra margi n about the text, fumbh it with mruH tr oa s alpha- 
beta. — PfaJoitUonj xvfl. 
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only when you can look on rows and rows of shining backs, 
and count them all over and recognize tliem as old fnends, 
each with their tale of unforgotten experience, diat you 
come at last to love books as men love their fellow-creatures. 

It is easy enough, of course, to talk about great books. 
It IS easy enough to rhapsodize glibly over die speeches of 
Burke, and then to go back to one’s library and pull down 
the next instalment of The Bloodstained Thumb. Tliere is a 
fatal deal of hypocnsy about it all and hypocrisy, as I have 
pointed out, is not one of die vices of the true reader. The 
love of great literature is only acquired by the formation of 
taste, and the forming of taste is something that begins widi 
the schoolboy, or with die child in the cradle, or as far back 
as you wish 

It IS true that the great ma)onty of people pay only lip 
service to the Classics of their own literature But then it is 
also true that the great majority of people are lacking in 
real taste. It is the rarest of qualiues and we seldom take 
the trouble to recogmze diat, or to set about the acguinng 
of It That is what education is for. An educated man (diough, 
like us all, a slave to mood) will genuinely find greater 
pleasure in hstening to Brahms than to a musical comedy; 
in reading Shakespeare than in reading Alfred Noyes But 
if a man makes a pretence of enjoying Brahms and Shake- 
speare, and secredy indulges in Edgar Wallace, he is an 
intellectual snob. And if he is incapable of enjoying musical 
comedy, minor poetry, and Strand Magaimes^ I feel there 
must be something lacking in his mtellectual equipment 
For literature is a umversal thing* and taste means a catholic 
appreaauon. The really educated mind can enjoy the poems 
of Oscar Wilde just as it can enjoy the poems of Milton: 
It can find pleasure in banjos as well as in Beethoven It can, 
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m short, discover and appreciate what Is good m everything 
Naturally, therefore, it will enjoy a "Qasslc. For a Classic 
does not mean a book that has been called great, and put 
aside on a shelf and admired distantly and without enthusiasm, 
as one admires the statues of the Twelve Aposdes or the 
Early Roman Emperors, A Classic means a work that has 
given, and continues to give, lasting pleasure to men of 
taste. It is not a book that Is dead, it b essentially a book 
that b p erp e tually and often violently ahve. Lavtngro and 
the Camerhury Talts are Classics, Rosa Kettles Mistrtu of 
LengJaU ffaO b not a Classic (It b, In /act, dead) That b 
because Lavtngro ar>d the Carutrhay TaUs are idll to some 
people the homes of diameters more vivid and ahve than 
a roomful of thdr personal fnends they can stfll create a 
life more real dian the life vrt live ourselves. Ah else b 
worthless besides old Wood to bum, old Wine to drink, 
old Friends to converse with, and old Books to read,” said 
Alphonso of Arragon. You will notice the adjectives. Time 
tests die worth of wine and friendship, and it tests also the 
worth of books. Dterature docs not mean a mere amusement 
to pass the time nor does it mean the study of the learned 
few It b neither a game nor a secret sodety, it b an elemental 
need of life. A man -^ho takes no ocerdse fa a creature 
one-sided and only half-devdoped. Reading mnketh a 
full roan it ennehes, awakens, widens the horizon, teaches 
the very difficult and dehcatc art of IMng. Some men are 
bhnd to half the beauty of the world. A man who goes to 
ha grave knowing notiiing of the Symphonies of Beethoven 
or Samson Agorurtts b as much asleep as a man who all his 
life has never noticed a sunset or beard the nl^dngale. And 
literature keeps these things ahve and signlBcant. It b there- 
fore a living thing, a living study, and it b as a hving study 
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that It must be treated. God knows it is easy enough to 
make it seem as dead as Moses But — “when I am reading 
a book, whether wise or silly, it seems to be alive and talking 
to me . 

It IS the imtial step that s so hard to take How forbidding 
sounds the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire — and what an unforgettable delight the first reading 
of It' That IS perhaps tlie one legitimate function of the 
cntic. the creation of enthusiasm. There is but one way to 
create enthusiasm — and that is to feel it yourself. No man 
can feel sincere appreciation for some beautiful thing without 
quite unconsaously inspiring others with something of his 
own enthusiasm. A man never writes as well when he blames 
as when he praises, even when, behind his attack, bums 
the white heat of Macaulay. That is why tlie ma)onty of the 
greatest passages of cnticismin literature are passages of appre- 
aation,and why Hazhtt and his fellows wnte at theirbest when 
they love and admire their subjects Teacher and taught are 
on the same level if they can both feel the same enthusiasms 

But reading is a very personal thing. It is only when he 
reads on his own and at his pleasure that a man leams to 
read thoroughly and gains from books their full enjoyment 
“Finally we must consider what pleasantness of teaching 
there is m books, how easy, how secret'”* That element 
of loneliness is inseparable from the true delight of reading. 
To be read to aloud, to sit in the company of hundreds of 
others in the reading-room of a great library — that is to 
miss all the ecstasy of solitude The curtains drawn, the 
lamp alight, the flicker of the firelight on the walls . . Few 
can look back on the books they have loved reading and 
find that they first read them in crowded rooms. Then 
^ Swift s Charles Lamb 
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agam, the pcrioiulltj of the tcadcr keepi on coming m 
bctri-een the book and the Inupnaiion- Some books (Scott, 
I think) are nimed b} bong read aloud Some books lose 
half ihdr drama or humour b> not being read aloud (like 
Dickens or Mark Tu*ain). 

Nothmg is ever too small to make a bepnning. To sort 
aboyoffonDtckcnsorThackera) n like him uhisky 

and being surprised that he docsn t like iu In the one ease 
you spoil the dev-elopmcni of uiic in the other s'ou prob- 
ably spoil the bo) To sneer at someone for reading Edgar 
Wallace or to praise him for reading Dickens is to make tlic 
mmaltc of drsddmg literature Into maicnight compartments 
— the High, the Middle, and tl»c Lou and to Imagine that 
a reader Is a man u-ho H on familiar icnm unth the collected 
works ofTolsio), and refuses o-en to recognlxc the cxiiience 
of Mr Phillips Oppenham. Esen the most exquisite of 
amnoisseurs once enjo)ed hts ginger beer and no man $ 
cduauon fa complete unless he has read Eru and ♦‘cpi ovtt 
Mane CorcDu Genuine cnihmiasm should neser be cheeked, 
c%*cn if It hap p e n s to be felt for an unu-onh> object. It should 
be guided or most artfully controlled. I know hou mucJi 
Ira)’sc]fha>Tgiinedfromainmi!OT> and juNxnile admiration 
for Jeffery Famol and William Ic Queux. 

The problem of how far to go In commentary and cniiasm 
fa a very real one. All readers pass through tu-o stages. V^Tien 
they first begin to read, ilicre Is opened up suddenly before 
them a ncu, x-ast, and urses^lored region of the Imagination. 
They devour book after book indiscnminaiel) — they arc 
living in other uxirlds. I do not think iliej arc often actually 
conscious of gaining pleasure or knoulcdgc from udut 
they read. Books simply come as ilie fulfilment of an 
eicmental desire: a quite unconscious urge of the Imaguudon 
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— the soul’s Reiselnst But there comes a time inevitably 
when they realize that a wide knowledge of hterature is a 
social and mtellectual asset. Everyone secretly admires the 
man who can talk about Stravinsky and move with perfect 
ease among tonal scales and Neapolitan Sixths. Equally, I 
suppose, everyone feels a certain distant respect for the man 
who can refer to the early editions of Shakespeare’s Plays 
faimliarly as Q3 or Fz And it is hard not to be tempted to 
yield to this impliat flattery If someone happens to call on 
you. It IS difficult not to feel glad that you happen to have 
Homer on the desk before you, and not the Edgar Wallace 
you had )ust been lookmg an We are all something akin to 
Archdeacon Grandy, who kept Rabelais in the secret drawer 
of his wnting-table This is, of course, a form of insmcenty, 
and a very common form of it For every ten people who 
express admiration for H D. or T. S Ehot or Ezra Pound, 
only one perhaps is not actuated by an insidious mtellectual 
snobbery. But hterary snobbery is a stage that must be 
passed It takes usually the form of scribbling in margins 
— “furnishing them with monstrous alphabets,” under- 
limng, makmg hsts of books read, and other harmless 
vamties I still recall with shame the hterary snobbery which 
made me very ostentatiously and labonously translate the 
Htstona Anglicana of Thomas Walsmgham, cutting the pages, 
and wntmg at the end of it a litde inscnption stating when 
I read it. I expect it reposes to this day on those dusky 
shelves untouched, unless some other intellectual snob has 
tned thus easily to impress his compamons 

I have not been advocating that the Ultima Thule of 
education is the turmng of everyone into an actual or poten- 
tial bookworm A bookworm is a person who reads, not 
for pleasure or profit, but either for the mere blind sake of 
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reading, or more often simply to show off First and last, 
the true reader reads for his own exquisite delight and does 
not gready care about the improvement of the mind or the 
traming of the Intellect. Literary snobbery is the vice of 
adolescence^ and it is /atalJy easy to encoun^ it The easiest 
u’oy to do so is by mispbced crincisra and commentary 
Cnudsm should be discovered, not handed out and then 
should come the argument and the discussion. It Is a tempta 
tion in reading, let us say, Chaucer, on coming to the line, 
In hope to stonden in his bdy grace,” to pomt out the 
peculiar form of the genitn-e, to allude to the surviwb of 
old feminines in -an, and to ate cure lady vcyl as an Inter 
esting philological comparison. Or to dismiss those unfor 
gettable autumnal leaves with the remark tliat the forests 
of VoUombrosa are entirely composed of pines. After which, 
wtfa a glow of self samfictlon, we turn again to the poem, 
ignorant of all the gold dust we have rubbed off 11 At the 
end of the lovdlest of oU the Platonic DnJogues, into 

die realms of divme philosophy enters ibe dark Genius of 
Education- Like ill spirits” the Pedagogues approach, and 
“mutter together in a barbarous dialect.” The only real 
excuse for commentary is the absolute neces si ty that readers 
should understand what they read They seldom do, Cer 
talnly if a child learns off by heart and then reatei Andrew 
Lang’s Sonnet on tAe Odywy^ the chances are that, when 
asked to explain it, he will murmur that it is soraetliing 
about a fellow lying on a beach listening to music and the 
sound of the waves. But a poem or a piece of prose should 
never be interrupted It should be read straight through, 
and then gone over swiftly, ortracting the full meaning 

Litd bevj’DCisc 

Is right enough for raoste folkc I guesse. 
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And the most distressing spectacle in literature is that of 
the learned and dignified Bentley improving Paradise Lost 
A solemn and awful warmng to all pedagogues It is only 
when appreaation withers that emendation begins “The 
owl of Minerva does not start upon its flight till the evemng 
shadows begin to fall.” The age of the pedagogue is passed. 
Those “tyranmcal, impatient, hair-brain’d school-masters, 
andi magistrC' which roused Burton to such fury, are no 
more. And Mr. Stelling, I suppose, is an animal now extinct* 
but the Tom Tulhvers exist in their thousands: 

One day when he had broken down, for the fifth nme, m the 
supines of the Third Conjugation, Mr Stelling, convinced that 
this must be carelessness, since it transcended the bounds of 
possible stupidity, had lectured him very senously, pointing out 
that if he faded to seize the present golden opportunity of learmng 
supines, he would have to regret it when he became a man . . 

And yet Tom was a far keener observer of hfe than his 
teacher, though his powers of observation were never 
brought into harmony with his studies To read an author 
m order to pass an exammation often kills any desire to 
read that author at any other time or for any other purpose 
It IS fortunate that, as a rule, it is the less genial authors who 
are thus persecuted — Carlyle, Bacon, Milton For reading 
an author for an examination means, if he be Bacon, making 
skeleton outlines of the Essays^ learning their dates, trans- 
lating them, and wnting paraphrases, knowing off by heart 
the Latin quotations, recognizing allusions. . . . Such is 
the reward of fame, and such for generations has been the 
way in which even the bones of Shakespeare have been 
desecrated Until a true appreaation of the atmosphere. 
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humotir, and charactcmarioa of the plays of Shakespeare 
is gained, mere critical comnwntary does not only fell to 
increase enjoyment, but actually hinders It. No one is aided 
to a fuller appreciation of the character of Touchstone 
by a kno\pledge of what die “book” was by which 
be quarrelled, or of Falsiaff by having heard of Sir 
John Oldcasde. Once Touchstone and Falitaff have come 
to be loved, nothing can harm them. A knowledge of 
sources and influences, alluslo&s and quotadons, can add 
pleasure to the reading of a play, and (after the play is loved 
for Itself) even if they add no pleasure, at least they cannot 
take any away It la when such Idle and Irrelevant information 
precedes a knowledge and love of the spint of the work 
that it la in danger of IdQing appreciation. 1 cannot see what 
advantage — except m cross-word puzzles — it is to anyone 
to know in tins way a play of Shakespeare s. A knowledge 
of quotations, allusions, and strange words serves no purpose 
at ^ but die exerose of die memory, which can be attained 
equally well by learning off by heart a proposition in 
geom etr y, or the first chapter of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
If Shakespeare must be set for examination purposes, there 
b no reason why a few general questions should not reveal 
the essential Such a question as a discussion of the 
charartfT of Fabtaff will show two things. It will show 
whether the reader has appreciated the play (which b the 
more important), and any essay on Falstaff must reveal 
Ignoaxs or knowledge ot Hovy tks Founh. 

“Reading maV>»fh a fbH man,” and no one can wnte a 
good essay widiout havmg read. Intelligent reading a a 
constant stimulus to thought a ceaseless supply of fuel for 
the rnind. The writer of Fnglbh should be equipped with 
a knowledge of most thiiigi under the sun, for the true 
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water is interested in all things. His brain should be stored 
with the wisdom of centunes — ^a wisdom which only a few 
shelves of his hbrary could contain. There are not many who 
can afford to neglect the accumulated experience of man 

“The profession which I have embraced,” replied Don Quixote, 
“requires a knowledge of everything ” 
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ON POETRY AND APPRECIATION 
I 

PoETBY 13 present in all imaginativtt imerances, and the 
chief quality of the poet is his imagination. AH men are 
potential poets for the poet Is not an abnormal creature, 
possessing a rare Jewel (or a peculiar complex) denied to 
the rest of maninnd. He only gathers into a shining whole 
odier men s broken shards of besuty In his ambition and 
his imagiattlve dreams, Napoleon was as genuinely a poet 
as Byron and in the c ha r a cter of Alexander the Great is 
something of the magnificence of MiltotL A poet Is a man 
to whom the femtliar has become suddenly strange — a man 
who nonces the little thmgs^ seeing thar loveliness, 

If it be In die dusk when, like an eyelid t icmndlen blink. 
The dewfidl hawk comes crossing the tVaA** to aUgVit 
Upon the wind warped upland thorn. 

He IS cmphaticaliy not a member of a kmd of secret society 
a sharer of mysteries as incomprehensible to his feUowa as 
Wordsworth was to an ddcrly lady who remembered bim 
at Grasmere "Mister Wndsworth, e went nmming and 
booing about, and she, Miss Dorothy, kept dose behint 
im, and she picked up the bits as e let cm &I1 and tak cm 
down and put cm on paper for him. And you may be very 
well sure as how she didn t understand nor make sense out 
of cm, and I doubt that be dldn t know much about them 
either, hinwlf^ but howiwer there s a great many folks as 
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do, I dare say ” The poet only claims a vision more vivid 
and exciting tlian is given to tlie ordinary man He is still 
an interpreter but no longer, as in die days of Socrates, an 
interpreter of the gods. He sees life as the old lady in Esther 
Waters saw it — as “something lovely and exciting and 
irrevocably sad”; and it is his function to interpret life to 
all those able to live it He feels, as every artist feels, an 
unconquerable desire to awaken men to beauty 

I saw this morning a big dark wine-cellar and warehouse, widi 
doors standmg open, for a moment I saw an awful vision in my 
mind, you know what I mean, — in the dark vault men widi lights 
were runmng to and fro, it is true that is a thing you can see 
daily, but there are moments when the daily common dungs 
make an extraordinary impression and have a deep significance 
and a different aspect * 

It is the significance of the apparently tnvial diat die 
poet reveals All men have expenenced the same ordinary 
things It is the poet who shows diem to be beautiful and 
mysterious and exating The difference between die poet 
and the ordinary man is not merely that die poet has die 
power of expression to a far greater degree not merely 
that the ordinary man will express his Tlioughts on Nightin- 
gales by a few tnte words or by an inarticulate silence, and 
that the poet will write, “Tliou wast not bom for deadi,” or 

Listen, Eugenia — 

How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves ’ 
Again — thou hearest 1 
Eternal Passion ! 

Eternal Pam • 

There is something more to it than that The poet has a 
^ Letters of Vincent van Gogh, I 145 
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deeper capadty for basic perception and imaginative realiza- 
tion. By ■wbich 1 mean that Herrick, looking at daffodils. 
Is not only more profoundly conscious and appreciative of 
thdr beauty than most other men have the power to be, 
but also sees (In that flash of Insight to whldi Van Go^ 
alludes) the tuprcmdy simple and poetic idea that death 
takes us as it takes the flowers. The ordinary man does not 
see diat, till it has been pointed out to him by the poet. 
There is a poetic Idea — the oqiTession In beautiful words 
and throu^ a beaunfut medium of a universal feeling. It 
15 the difference between knowing, as we all know, that 
death comes to everyone, and putting it such a way as 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be etpnl made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade, 
or 

Many the waj’s, the little home is one. 

The tijcme is, after all, only an excuse — as the ni^nngalc 
was for Keats, or the skylark for ShclJcy I have always 
suspected that Wordsworth was more interested in his 
meditations on travellers m some shady haunt among 
Arabian sands tiun in the solitary Highland lass which 
gave him the opportunity to Indulge in them. Nor do I 
fancy that either Herrick or Wordswortii wanted raerdy 
to write about daffodiU. They were but a mednim but only 
a poet could hang his hat upon such pegs. 

The mind of a poet docs in some way seem to catch fire. 
He is thrown into a state of unbearable emotional exatement, 
on the heels of which follows the Impulse to create, and 
finally the labour and agony of fitting his inspiration to a 
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“mould ” — rcahiing the vision, as Cdxannc used to say. I 
suppose anyone wlio wntes sincerely experiences something 
of die pangs of die greatest poets (Poor IJaydon’s diary 
proves that) He experiences somcdiing* finds it suddenly 
significant, and mspirauon will come perhaps as a quick 
flash of thought, or as a vivid mental picture, or even as a 
couplet And then he tries to sei7c it Wanly he spreads wide 
the nets of his imagination Tlic sea is undefined and 
inclioatc, with a million lovely creatures in it There is a 
kind of chaos in the mind: adjectives, half-phrases, v,ords — 
and all around a formless coloured mist of sound and thought 
and feeling. Tlien he drav.'s in his nets, watching all the 
loveliest and most phantasmal things vanish to nothing 
But somcdiing is caught, moulded to a form, and set dow n 
on paper We can dream a fragment of the vision that made 
the seventli verse of the Ot^c to the Nightingale, or the final 
verse of Autumn' visions that sprang in one case from a 
sight of Claude’s Enchanted Castle, and m die other from 
a country walk We can see the fish struggling from the net 
— “charmed the v,’idc easements,” he wntes: “of kcelless 
seas ” tlien “magic easements”’ and nets at last that lovely 
thing “penlous ” Or see how' that line 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next sw'athc and all its twined flow'crs 

w'as bom so painfully from 

Dozed with red poppies while thy reaping hook 
Spares from some slumbrous minutes while W'arm slum- 
bers creep, 
and 

Dozed wath a fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next sheatli and all its honied flowers 
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It to me that all diis pr o ce s s of ferrnent— of casting 
the net of the imagination wider and deeper — b something 
quite impossible to define. One can analyse only the thing 
complet^ But when the fish are gasping on the shore — all 
these tangles of s eaw eed these adjectives, broken phrases 
(and mbctuies of metaphors ) — then the Daemon goes and 
the Craftsman comes to gather the fish and sort them out 
and maVg them ready for the market. That b Form. 

Poetry, like music and painting, demands not only know 
ledge in its audience, but abo imagination, sensitiveness 
in a word, culture — or In an even more absurd word, 
Educatioiu First of all die writer creates and then expresses 
a thought or an emotion by means of the symbob of hts 
art And a full appreciation — which b only understanding 
added to enjoyment — of any work of art requires a kind of 
diluted act of creaucm on the part of the reader Yeats writes 
such a line as 

The years, like great black oxen tread the world, 

and a full appreciatioa of that passage demands not only 
understanding but imaginadon. For there b no poetry at 
all to be found where none b brought. * 

The reader must be sincere, as the writer b sincere. 
Slncenty is not n eces sari ly truth to fact Sincerity in life and 
sincenty in art arc not wholly the same dung*. Sincerity in 
life 15 honesty of mind, truth to facts as they arc but sin- 
ceniy m literature b that writing which gives the reader 
the impression of truth to ddn^ as they are, whatever the 
wnter himself may have thouj^t or felt Everyone knows 
that Trollope really conceived all his characters as puppets 

Joobert, Ptruits ed. R- Aldington- 
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but he has managed to make Mrs Proudie and Archdeacon 
Grantly so true to fact in the minds of his readers that they 
seem living figures. Passionate sincenty can produce the 
death-beds of Dickens and the lyncs of Cornelius Whur, as 
well as the sonnets of Shakespeare. 

Thus, I fancy, the difference between the great poet and 
the minor poet is not merely a matter of sincerity. It has 
more to do with the larger capacity for emotion that die 
great poet possesses than with his more perfect mastery of 
technique Often enough his techmque is not so perfect 
There seems to be always a “ragged edge” to the greatest 
works of genius The polished perfection of the Caroline 
poets IS Its own limitation* it is an end in itself. The 
loveliest lyncs of Shakespeare are only beginnings* they 
stand at the border of untravelled and untraversable shores 

The highest poetry appeals to all, except the half-educated 
or the Philistine Minor poetry appeals only to the few And 
It IS the minor poetry diat receives the rudest jars from 
fashion. It seems incredible that such a verse as this * 

Then through the white surf did she haste 
To clasp her lovely swam, 

When, ah 1 a shark bit dirough his waist. 

His heart’s blood dy’d the main h 

could have formed part of a senous and even tragic poem. 
But opimons alter, and definitions with them. Few now 
would be as contented with Mr Feathemest’s descnption of 
a fine poem as was Lord Anophel Achthar a hundred years 
ago. 

A fine poem is a luminous development of the comphcated 
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sochioery of action and passion, exalted by snbllnuty, softened 
by pathos, irradhted with acenes of nagnlficence, hgiires of 
lovdiness, and characters of energy, and haimoniied with inHnhe 
variety of melodlotis comldnation.* 

It is the same with the age dm admire* Ella 'Wheeler Wilcoi 
or Alfred Noye* as with the age that wept over Eliza Cooke 
or that lauded the turgidity of Cowley 

Nothing in our age, I hive observed, is more piepo ste to us 
the running judgments upon Poetry xnd Poets when wee 
shall heare those thmgi comrnended and cry*d up for the best 
writings which a rn»n would vouchsafe to wrap any whole- 
some drug In. 

Sndi ts Ben Jonson s warning to the cntic and we are no 
nearer yet to a discovery of what this thing caDed poetry is. 

All d efini tions miiTor their author*. Thus no one but 
Shelley could so vaguely and magnifrcently have said, Poetry 
is something divine, aixl been content. No one but Carlyle 
could have dismissed It with die phrase, "Poetry is musical 
thou^t and diere Is something deplorably characteristic 
in Santayana s dictum that poetry is only "sp eech for its 
own sake and sw e etn ess. PondficalJy Matthew Arnold 
aimounces poetry to be a criaasm of life.” Caustically 
Doctor Johnson r eto r ts, Poetry, Sir, is the essence of 
Common Sense and wldi the chill logic of a matbemaaoan, 
Sir Isaac Newton turns it up by stating that poetry is an 
ingenious kind of nonsense." 

Indeed, I am not sure that he Is not nearer to the truth 
than any of them, for poetry docs dwell. If its home can 
ever be found, certainly m frdds bordering the hilla of the 
Chankly Bore, or the forests out of which to w et e d Hke a 

Peacock, MtEneourt^ chapter ix. 
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prehistoric serpent the head and shoulders of Alice And 
certainly that element of mystery and unreality must be 
present in all poetry Allingham, thinking no doubt of his 
own pleasant fairy verses, suggested once that poetry was 
“spontaneous and naive”, and was promptly crushed by 
Tennyson’s reply, “The last perfection of poetry is die 
wild and wonderful.” 

It will be seen that all these vanous sayings about poetry 
tend either to one extreme or the otlier. Poetry is eitlier a 
divine message, only partly comprehended by the poet 
(a “morbid secretion of the brain,” Pope called it).^ or it 
is an exact saence, a pattern of words chosen and chiselled 
into “the best order.” 

But poetry is a chapter of Ecclesiastes it is the last broken 
words of Lear: it is a massed and magnificent phalanx of 
names m the second book of Paradise Lost No one could 
fail to recogmze that such lines as* 

Time 

Slept as he sleeps upon the silent face 
Of a dark dial in a sunless place,* 


or 


O verrey light of eyen that ben blynde 1 
O verrey lust of labour and distresse l3 

are the stuff of poetry. There are no doubts diere That is 
poetry. But a work like Home’s Orion is full of lines 
that have something in tliem diat poetry shares, and yet 
are not poetry and yet are very excellent: 


’ Marttn Scnblemsy On the Art of Sinking, chapter m 
* Hood, The Sea of Death 3 Chaucers ABC 
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WHcre the tDow 
Lit by the &r-off «nd receding moon, 

Now feels the toft dtwn t purpling twflif^ cre e p 
Over your ndges. 

Poetry is not here. And yet there fa poetry in 

Frbcs hmimni qtri ap rtt nous vrea, 

N’aya let coere cootie nous endurcis, 

Car n pld^ de nous povTct avex, 

Dieu en aura plot tost de vena mercis.^ 

There is poetry in that magnificent seventcenth-centiiry 
passage 

Where Is Bohnn? Where is Mowbray? Where Is Mortimer? 
Nay aHilch is more and most of all, wIjot Is Pkntagenet? They 
are entombed In the oros and tepuldires of mortality * 

And of precisely the same high order of speech are the words 
of Ruth to Naomi 

WhiilMr thou goest, I will goe and where thou lodgett, I will 
lodge thy peojde thill be my people and thy God my God 
where thou diest wQ I die and thm will I bee buried. T^ Lord 
doe to to me, and more alto, if ouf^it but death part thee and me. 

"What, dien, are the signs of poetry ? What is die Ifnh that 
so recognitably binds together utterances bo diverse ^ 

Dcfinlncms have so often been either too fantastic (like 
Plato s), too doudy (like ShcDey s), or too exact and material 
(like Dr Johnson s) It would be easy enough to su gg est 
a fantastic variation on the Plaumic theory of Knowledge. 
One migh t fuggest that poetry is recollected emotion — not 
in the Wordsworthian sense, but the Platonic. Wordsworth 

Sir Ramiipbe Crewe, i6ij 


Epitaph of Villoo- 
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says that poetry is the crystallization into shape of emotions 
consaously recollected. Perhaps art of all kinds, and poetry 
in particular, is reminiscential emotion: an unconsaous 
double expenence of forgotten feeling — a calling out of the 
wells of our atavistic past the )oys and sorrows which are 
the hentage of the human race. 

Which is, of course, nonsense: but a fairly typical example 
of the extravagant vagueness of most definitions It attempts 
to define poetry as a dictionary defines a cabbage A cabbage 
IS a single entity it preserves its essential cabbagedom from 
the prenatal life underground to the dissolution in the 
ultimate pot But poetry is not a single entity, it is a loose 
word, loosely used to define an emotional effect that can 
be obtained by some thirty different means If poetry is 
truth earned alive into the heart by passion, what else is 
music, what else is RuysdaeVs Scheveningeuy or the Nik^ 
Apteros, or the Jupiter Symphony} All these fail to answer 
the question. All are either as ponderously inadequate and 
simple as Darwin’s, who called poetry merely “something 
silly”: or as vague and wild and meamngless as Crashaw’s, 
who called it the language of the angels. 

And yet, turgid or direct, sane or wild, everyone knows 
what those definitions are stnvmg for. Everyone is consaous 
of this thing called poetry, revealing itself in so many different 
lights and moods, possibly because there is some truth in 
that theory of Sainte-Beuve, that in most men a poet once 
died young 

Poetry I beheve to be pnmanly music: supenor to music 
only because it can send the mind travelling to even more 
magical islands Music, too, is sound alhed to intellectual 
content but how far less can it touch the imagmation with 
flame! Yet poetry, genmne poetry, if not the highest, is 
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often hale more thzn a mere loveliness of sound. All the 
reputation of Poe and Swinburne, and much of the reputation 
of Tennyson, rest on poems that mean nothing whatever 
apart fiom the delight they can give to the car and the pictures 
they can create m the mind. For music alone makes merely 
such a line as 


The mellow ouzel fluting In the elm 


or 


Serene, Imperial Eleonoie! 


lines only a httle more stimulating than the Utopian poems 
that mtroduced Coryats Cni£xies to a mocldng pubhe. 
But even in Poe t Htlau, or Sxvinbume s Fortaktn Gurdin^ 
are no remarks of even moderate mtellecmal quality The 
lovdbest thing Poe ever produced is the first vcisc of To 
One m Paro£:t, which, apart ftom a vague statement, 
means nothing whatever, but whose pou'cr of muginadve 
stimulus is boundless. I fancy there Is httle more than music 
and this power of stlmubtion in the most haunting verses 
of die Garden of Praerpau. But music alone can make 
beauty and how much more with the c%’Ocative quahty of 
w o rd s I Milton, himself so learned a muadan, has made out 
of words a mdody as ridi and complex as the £roica Gym- 
phony He plays on language as if on a flute when dusk 
fidls on Eden as if he spoke throu^ the surge of drums and 
brass at the gathenng of the hosts of Satan. He creates 
discords, and resolves them exactly as a musician creates 
and resolves. And the messa^ of ParaSsa Loat Is to-day 
only a message to the ima^nauon. Mencken attacks poetry 
for appealing to the imaginadoa rather than the reason 
thereby denying that it Is only the small truths to fact 
that can be accepted by the reason, and that the only method 
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by which man can apprehend the Universal is through his 
imagination Longinus called sublimity the “echo of a great 
soul,” and that echo can only find its answer in those dusky 
chambers of the mind too vast for the lamp of logic to 
illummate. 

I have mentioned Poe and Swinburne, genuine but minor 
poets — ^poets of music and fancy, like Walter de la Mare. 
It IS when one reads Shakespeare that one finds this double 
appeal of poetry to the mind and the imagination, the sen- 
suous and the evocative, so amply illustrated. 

To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death 

Essentially the same idea — the idea of the monotony of life, 
the dreary recurrence of human expenence — is expressed 
in prose by the Anti- Jacobin: 

The beef of to-morrow will succeed to the mutton of to-day 
as the mutton of to-day succeeded to the veal of yesterday 

It is expressed, too, in a lusaous melody for strings in the 
first movement of the B Mmor Symphony Here is plain 
prose appealing only to the intellect (or to the sense of 
humour): music appeahng to the emotions, and poetry 
opemng up her wide, uncharted fields to the imagmation 

The fimction of poetry, says Mencken,^ is “to soothe the 
wrinkled and fevered brow with beautiful balderdash,” a 
remark which has an element of justice in it.^ For to-day, 

^ Selected Prqudtces, 

* "I am sometimes so very sceptical as to think poetry itself a mere 
Jack o’ Lantern to amuse whoever may chance to be struck with its 
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more than at any other time m history, poetry is becoming 
a kind of drug It would have been reasonable cnou^ to 
have defended it m Shakespeare •, or even Tennyson s day 
as a commentary on or an iDummarion of life. But fectory 
wheels are the music of a world of machines and where 
leisure ceases to be creative, poetry, music:, and painting 
must suffer the competition of the wireless and the cmema. 
And — to a certain somewhat limited type of raind — ^Truth 
and Falsehood are positives, admitting of no degrees, no 
subtle conditions, where a strict truth can be blanngly false 
and an apparent he yet be true. 

Which leads me to the subject of Laldensm in poetry * 

Laldensm is Imaginative or artisac lying and I use the 
word to distingniih it from the falsehood created pmely 
for material purposes. When a small boy says that he has 
wiliiea or leamt an exerdse which be has, m &ct, omitted 
to write or learn, he is uttering a falsehood, with the purely 
matenal and practical end m dew either of gaining unde- 
served praistf, or of escaping well-deserved punishment But 
when Shikcspeare writes, *TTiy eternal summer shall not 
fade,” he is (to die matenal mind) as fo from the stnet truth 
as was the ^niall boy Shakespeare is commitllng a L^iderlsm 
he IS saying something folse to matenal feet, and yet true to 
something that transcends feet and is truth itself. That is 

hrfllJtnce. Ethereal thhigi may at least be thos real, divided ander 
three head* — Thfaig« real — real — and not hln gi. Thlnga 
real, mch u exlsteocea of cun, mooo, and ttsrs — and ptaaaagea of 
Sbakeipeare. Thlogf ■eml-teal, cocb aa love, the doods, which 
r e quir e a gi ee dn g of the epHt to make tb«»Tn wholly exht — and 
Nothinga, which are made great and dignlhed by an anient pmttilt.” 
— Kxats, Lttar XLL 

I have coined this wo rd from a chananer in Max Beerbohm a 
Stwi Mtru 
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perhaps one of tlie chief differences between poetry and 
prose. Prose dares not Laiden7c Once it does so it becomes 
Poetry. When Pater says, “His life has tliree divisions — thirty 
years at Florence, nearly twenty years at Milan, tlien nineteen 
years of wandenng, till he sinks to rest under tlic protection 
of Francis tlie First at die Chateau de Clou,” he is wnting 
prose, he is being true to fact as we know it, just as Arnold 
Bennett is true to fact as we know it when he descnbcs die 
death of Danus Clayhanger But as soon as Pater wntes, 
“Hers IS the head upon which ‘all die ends of the world are 
come,’ and the eyelids are a litde weary,” he is writing 
poetry. He is Laidenzing He is true to somedimg truer than 
mere fact “Fancy widi fact is just one fact die more”: and 
It IS possible that Browning’s story of die murder of Pompilia 
is as true as history, and quite certain diat die Ring and the 
Book IS closer to truth than die Old Yellow Book) from which 
he took iL 

Great art neither affirms nor denies It adds It adds as 
the Symphonies of Beethoven have added to Nature’s sounds, 
as Claude added to her landscapes, as Shakespeare added 
to man’s expenence, and even altered and improved man 
himself beyond the powers of evolution 

Poetry, like all art, is born of emotion the more intense 
this emotion, the greater die poetry diat results — as Donne’s 
Funeral is greater than Carew’s Disdain Returned It has 
also a beauty of sound and form and an element of die 
strange and mystenous The poet is first a man who feels 
deeply: a man of passion, like Keats or Clare or Colendge 
He is a musiaan m words he is gifted with a mind diat sees 
all things from some new, unexpected angle, and, finally 
he is a craftsman 

There is no great poem in literature which does not 
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contain the quality of pasjton — tins flame of the unagmation 
Blake could see angels ui an apple-tree and Ben Jonson 
consumed a "u hole night in lying looking to his great toe, 
about which he hath seen tartars and turks, Romans and 
Carthaginians faght In hli imagination.^* XThat this passion 
may be no one knottx One can only point to lines where 
one knows it h\’cs — to the soliloquies of Hairdtty to the 
invocation to the Third Book of Paraiue Lost In Pope s 
Elegy on tAe Death of an Unfortunaie La^y quite suddenly 
with the line, *Ts there no bright reversion in the sky?" a 
thrifl, an unaccountable quH’cr of intensity enters the poem, 
and makes it perhaps the one genuine piece of lyrical passion, 
of major poetry, in the works of Pope. The same thing in 
an even more startling degree occurs In Crashatv s Ihmous 
Hymn to Saint Theresa, the Flarrang Heart Id a single 
magnificent line he rises from the tediems maundoings of 
seveoteenih-centuty “u-it" to poetry 

live in these conquering leaves IhT all the same 

Jonson alluded to the kind of tundng and riming iall * 
m the type of verse so familiar to magazine readers, that is 
metrically impeccable, that has rhythm and a modicum of 
meaning, and lacks completely the intensity of feeling that 
alone can raise verse to poetry 7t runs and slides, and ondy 
makes a sound. Womens-Poetx they are call d, as you have 
wome ns - Tgyforr 

Walt Whitman proves that a man may become a poet, 
thou^ he may be no craftsman. It is the torrent of Whit- 
man 8 passion, the intensity of his feeling, that cames his 
amorphous lines by sheer force to the realms of poetry 

CfinytrtaXtau »$th DrwrvnonJ 
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I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the joumey-work of the 
stars, 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and the 
egg of the wren. 

And the tree-toad is a chef-d'oeuvre of the highest, 

And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of Heaven 

Tbs to me is like gold m the ore It is the stuff of poetry: 
but it is poetry without form. It is only distinguished from 
prose by the passion that mspires it It is m fact poetry of the 
same order as the Book of Ecclesiastes, and it differs from 
the poetry of Browmng as much as Browning differs from 
the Bible. D. H. Lawrence, in those now long-faded poems 
of Birds^ Beasts^ and Flowers^ has now and then the same 
authentic vigour that makes of even formless speecli poetry 
rather than prose He has a magical power over words fhey 
dance as he wills, exact, colourful, evocative: 

Wmeskins of brown morbidity. 

Autumnal excrementa I 

That, of medlars Aaid of grapes* 

Look how black, how blue-black, how gloved in Etbopian 
darkness, 

Droppmg among bs leaves hangs the dark grape 

The word “gloved” is Shakespearean, as is the word 
“folded” in* 

Tuscan cypresses. 

What IS It ^ 

Folded in like a dark thought^ 

The lack of music is similar to the lack of form Many 
of the earher poems of Hardy are clotted so with consonants 
that they are difficult to read aloud, and yet remain perfect 
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in idea and structure. Like Donne, he deserved hanging 
for not keeping of accent. To-day the verse 

as smooth, os soft as cxeame, 

To which there fa no torrent, nor Karee ttreame 

has fiUen so far into disrepute that ruggedness alone Is 
often counted as suffiaent virtue, and that Donne tower* 
high above all but die very greatest of the Eliiabethans. 

Finally, there is that element of a perpetual sh^t 
novelty” This fa noticeable chiefly In the imaginative atti 
tude of the poet, as when Hardy imagines the moon like 
a dying dolphins eye seen through a bpplng wave” as 
when Keats writes of 

undescribed loimds 

That come a-swooniog over hoUow groimds 
And wither drearily on barren moors, 

as when John Bannister Tabb speaks of a face on which 

The tendcroess of visions gone 
In tittlow seemed to ttay 

But the same novelty of attitude fa seen In the very word* 
that poets choose. Because hi* mind looks at everything 
from a sUg^itly new facet, necess ar ily the poet s vocabulary 
differs a little from die vocabulary of the ordinary man 
That fa the vdiole reason for and the whole justificanon of 
a Poetic Dicuon. 

And summons given, the dread consult began. 

Milton makes the line magical by dispbcing an accent. And 
a hundred times the enchantment fa woven by a subtle 
alteration In the meaning of common words, or by a shift 
of rhythm 


And wDd roses, and Ivy serpentine. 
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It IS perhaps possible to say that, of these four quahties, 
any one or two of them can create poetry, if that one or two 
mclude passion. Passion, music, form, onginahty. ... Walt 
Whitman is a great poet, though he has only the first and 
the last. A song like Drink to me only can still be a fine l)uic, 
though It has only the music of the words and the intensity 
of the emotion behind it And intensity is but another name 
for sincerity without which all wnting sinks beneath the 
level of joume3mian’s verse or prose. It is only a Shakespeare, 
a Milton, who can command all quahties at once, and they 
but seldom. 

The index to any anthology of poems will reveal how 
false IS that idea that certain subjects are “poetical” and 
certain subjects prosaic Even the timest flame of poetry m 
the most ordinary man will recogmze the beauty of sunset 
or stars. But F. S Flmt can write a poem on hats, and Munel 
Stuart on a seed-shop, and Edmund Blunden on a pig. 
Poetry does not merely mean the art of turning emotion 
into music It means sympathy and a love of life and an 
unsleeping imagmation And, if all have something of that 
spint at the first, it is only the few who can keep it till the 
end. Imagination is the last of the gifts bestowed at birth* 
and dreams grow faded. Not the least tragic thing in hfe 
IS the loss of a gift we never realized we possessed. 

It IS the virtue of poets and the function of poetry to teach 
us to take nothmg for granted, to treat hfe as an escapade — 
a dark adventure or a mad, but always an adventure No 
man can keep his soul if he loses his sense of wonder or his 
love of loveliness It is easy to appreaate the unexpected, 
the strange. It is easy to see the marvel of Chartres Cathedral, 
if we happen to live m Ludgate Circus, but not so easy to 
keep alive to the beauty of that cathedral under whose 
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shadow we dweE. We can a^oy all tfamgs strange — sea 
voyages, and deserts, and nightingales in woods of moon- 
shine. The poet enjoys even more the old, common, for- 
gotten things health, for acample, or sleep, or loveliness 

When all my d^ tie ending, 

And 1 hx^ no tong to ling, 

I thtntr I ahall not be tOO old 
To lore at cverythlDg 
As I itzred once at a nonery door 
Or a tall tree and a swing 

No object ts what we call prosaic. The most ordinary things 
become in tr™ transformed intt> the ingredients of romance, 
and who would not now marvd over the veil of Ruth or 
the drinldog cup of Altsonder the Great? Even so, those 
common thmgs — haystacks, and the carthorses at the plou^ 
—are stteped In a profounder poetry than the jewels of 
Prester John or die roses on foe grave of Omar Allon 
Backuth, foat weeping oke, under which Ddxirah, Rebcch 
chaes nurse, died, and was buried, may not survive the 
memory of sucdi everlasting monuments.” The poet is only 
a quintessence of coramcm humanity, and has never been 
so much a readier as a Rcvcaler, an Int er p r et e r Taste, which 
means the recogmrion of beauty, is two-thirds of educadon 
and foe love of poetry is something more rare and enduring 
than knowledge. 

Look foy last on ill things lovely 
Every boor Let no 

Seal thy tense in deathly slumber 
Till to ddi^it 

Thou hive pdd foy utmost blessing 

Appreciation of poetry, which is appreciation of beauty, is 
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education m the highest sense. Education fits a man for the 
art and business of living, and if he goes through his days 
bhnd to beauty, he might as well rust m the grave. The 
teaching of appreaation will not make a man a poet — a 
man scarcely need be beautiful in order to appreaate beauty 
— It opens his eyes to the world, in a sense, completes him. 
The things which a love of beauty teaches are not to be 
numbered or analysed. It teaches such elusive virtues as 
happiness and philosophy Est animus victor annorum^ et 
senectute cedere nescius. It hales the souls out of men’s bodies 
and gives to their minds a certain order and harmony. 
From which narrow point of view it is most gloriously 
useless But whoever has been taught appreaation will find 
that poetry has made this “much-loved earth more lovely”, 
and one day, it may be, all the world holds will be sometliing 
less than dream The love of poetry means the love of beauty 
in every form the awakening of a consaousness of tlie 
unattainable loveliness of the world 
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Appreciation ts a catholic word. It mcatis, as I have pointed 
out, the abflity to recognize and enjoy the good m every 
thjfYg — to enjoy what Is beautiful In the Pasnme of PUasurt 
as well as vdat is beautiful in Troihis and Cnstyde^ 

The vintage Is as old as time, 

And bright as sunset, pressed and prime. 

But such a gift comes only witii years, and to many never 
at alL 

In the first place, h a to be remembered once more that 
the poet himseLf is die best teacher And the less words m 
front of die poem, the clearer it will be. People come to the 
reading of Shakespeare with a auperstitious revcreiKC already 
bom in They approach him with minrh douded by 

accumulated prejudice. They have a se cr e t fear that he is 
dull, long winded, above thdr heads and they have so 
often been told about his magnificent poetry that they are 
terrified kst they should be unable to discover it They have 
been informed, perhaps, that OtJitUo is a supremely great 
play, and they find tbemsdves plunged immediately into an 
mtenninable council of States die unnatnni ho rr or s of 
blank verse, the mtneades of a complicated plot In fimt, 
if they ever finbih OthtUo at aD, it gives them no deh^t 
It is a task accomplished. Every educated man should have 
been to Covent Garden and beard the Psn^ Every educated 
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man should have read Shakespeare. A duty has been done, 
and the sense of pnde is mingled with an enormous 
relief. 

Now Shakespeare is, of all poets, die most towering, die 
hardest fully to appreciate Therein lies something of the 
absurdity of an educational system which “teaches” Shake- 
speare to cbldren of twelve and fourteen. Every child 
should know something of its national poet True — but 
why ^ Merely because it is “done” to have read Shakespeare > 
Or because a love of Shakespeare is a means to a fuller and 
richer existence and one of the great delights life has to 
offer ^ If for die former reason, then Shakespeare is “done” 
m the same sense that Milan Cathedral is done by an 
American tounst. Shakespeare serves diem as Don Quixote 
served George Eliot, who once unforgivably made die 
remark “Nevertheless, Don Quixote should be read, as it 
enables one to understand literary allusions ” Poetry 
emphatically cannot be taught unless a love for poetry 
already exists. That love of poetry is innate m every small 
child. It IS fostered by reading and enjoying poets, till he 
comes at last to enjoy Shakespeare as De Quincey enjoyed 
Hamlet — reading it on the stairs by candlelight, thnlled as 
if by a detective story If it is only then that the pedagogue 
steps in, all his comments can destroy but little How 
thoroughly a love of poetry can be crushed by ill-advised 
comment scarcely needs illustration 

For the young, it is only the business of introduction 
that need be considered. To give him the Prelude or the 
Faerie Qmene will be to kill his possible appreciation of 
Wordsworth or Spenser The qualities in poetry that appeal 
to children are simpliaty — the dignified, calm simphaty 
of Longfellow, or the poetic simphaty of Colendge — action, 
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and, above all, colour Children see m pictures and read 
in petures. Swinburne is a poet who will reveal by his 
splendour and his music to a young imagination with a yet 
undeveloped sense of beauty the magic that can be done with 
words. But Swinburne is the poet of adolescence. Children 
want less heady stuE The quality that appeals first is the 
qnahty of simpUaty simplicity of thought and style. And 
ie three poets of childhood are Blake, Cowper, and Cole- 
ridge. The first poem, I think, everyone should read or have 
read to him Is the Ancient Manner A full and genuine 
appreciation of the Ancient Manner (not easily to be utm) 
is the finest Introducuon to a caihohc appredadon of all 
poetry and it Is a poem thai^ once loved, is never wholly 
forgotten. For it appeals to every type. Its simpbdty of 
outline, the story It tells, the imaginative pictures it evokes, 
even its moral background find their echoes in divers minds. 
And of all poems (in spite of the to XanaJu) this needs 
the least comment. It should be read strai^t through, as 
a story, and enjoyed as a story, before there is any attempt 
to emphasize its beauty or to draw attention to a possible 
moral. 

It fa a little astomshmg that Cowper should be so universal 
a favountc. Only one side of Cowper, however, and that 
side of him the one he took least scnously Cowper the 
Sag^ the Prophet die Humarutanan, Cowper the Miltonic 
Disdple — here rs no appeal to youth. There is always a 
faint air of the theatrical about him when he begins to instruct 
instead of to amuse. The purple patch doesn t quite come 
o5i and there fa a subdued titter In the backgroimd. When 
a rat devoured the bullfinch of Lady Throckmorton, he 
composed on the spur of the moment a hinnorous and 
charming tnfle. When white men sell negroes into slavery. 
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he undergoes a labonous allegorical dream about “Africa’s 
sorrowful shore.” When he says. 

Read ye that run the solemn truth 
With which I charge my page, 

A worm is at the bud of youth 
And at the root of age, 

one can only reply that the “solemn truth” sounds too much 
like an air from the Beggar's Opera to be convinang. I have 
never yet met a child who enjoyed Alexander Selkirk — even 
though he was a genuine buccaneer and tlie hero of Robinson 
Crusoe "When he stands on his desert island and cnes: 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

My nght there is none to dispute, 

From tlie centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute, 

one instinctively expects a rejoinder in die shape of a nnging 
chorus of female voices 

He is monarch of all he surveys, 

And his nght there is none to dispute, etc 

It is the concrete that appeals to childhood, and it is when 
he IS dealing with concrete expenences that Cowper is at 
his ease He really could make an epic of a sofa, as he never 
could have made an epic of the sea He was comfortable on 
the one, and would certainly have been ill on the odier He 
is at his best in the kindly, humorous atmosphere of the 
ballads. The years he spent with Mrs. Unwin at Weston, 
feeding his doves, playing with his favourite hare — ^years 
in which a viper was an adventure and an election candidate 
the subject of a week’s ecstatic conversation — these years 
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fo ster ed and developed the gentle, mocking humoia- which 
is his espeaal bentage. It is tenderer than Prior, less shallow 
than Gay These small, playful impromptus are the true 
legacy Cowpcr left for childhood. There is the epitaph on 
Old Tiny, hare 

Dozing out his idle noons 

Ar>d every night at play — 

Dick and Tom, the two goldfinches, whose names should 
go down in history with Damon and Pythias, Harraodius 
and Aristogeiton glow worms, |ackdaws, parrots — nothing 
seemed too humble or insignificant for one who found it 
so easy to love the small things of the world. But the Ballad 
of John Gdpin is the best and most famous of his verses. 
It is the most ^onous jeu tTapm In the language. The 
chametematKm b so subtle, the metre so apparently simple, 
that die supreme art of the thing escapes one at a first reading 
The very Idea of the ballad is a magnificent Joke the anxiety 
of Gilpin 8 wife that all should be done well, their cxdtement 
at the prospect of a day s freedom from the linen-drapery, 
the splendid description of the ride, and the children in the 
s tr ee ts thinking it is a race for a thousand pounds, the Joy 
of his wife leaning from the balcony to admire his gallant 
horsemanship — never once is the irony overdone. It is a 
work of art perfect In its genre and completely satisfying. 
It sums up in fifty verses die tenderness, die inunour, and 
the simphaty of the poets character I know of no other 
poem of the same Icngdi which is to asto nis hingly olive. In 
which the characters are so utterly real. It may be a great 
hemour to have a marble statue of oneself in West min s te r 
Abbey, but I think Cowpcr would have held it a &r gr e ater 
honour to have the walls of half the nurseries of England 
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covered with crude pictures of the mad, romanuc gallop of 
John Gilpin. 

There is every reason why Cowper should be among the 
earliest poets tliat one reads. It is absurd to attempt any 
kind of chronological arrangement: to read bowdlemed 
Chaucer, then a few modernized mediaeval ballads, and so, 
by way of an emasculated Shakespeare to a truncated Milton, 
a crippled Wordsworth, and a diluted Tennyson Poetry is 
even less than prose tlius to be divided into compartments. 
There is no Time Spint in poetry. There is no advantage in 
knowing that tlie following verse. 

O they sailed in to Bethlehem, 

— To Bedilehcm, to Betlilehcm, 

Saint Michael was the Steresman, 

Saint John sat in the horn 

was wntten in the fifteenth century, and, m the nineteentli, 
this; 

Snow was falling, snow on snow. 

Snow on snow, 

In the bleak mid-wintcr 
Long ago 

The spint that inspires them both is the same and timeless 
Except for a certain order and clanty in the mind, I am not 
sure that an insistence on dates and penods is ever a very 
great advantage in literature Certainly to young duldren 
poetry should be revealed as a land where every garden is 
free and has its own peculiar genius, not as a park round 
which we are conducted in orderly procession by parties 
of too-consaentious porters The Testament of Beauty is 
as old as the Iliad’ the flame that bums in tliem both was 
lit from the same taper 
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We have all had to leam poetry, as we have all had to 
learn the dates of the Kings and Queens of England, but 
the learning of poetry from a practical point of view is 
utterly useless. To force anyone to leam by heart a poem he 
neither wishes to leam nor enjoys Iramlng is no less foolish 
than to force him to get by heart m the onginal language 
the first doien lines of the Hymn to Idduncu They will both 
be equally meaningless to him. Neither will train his memory 
any better than the learning of the irregular comparisons, or 
the verbs in /xu Why then, if not to train the memory, do 
we set poems to be learnt — ten Hoes a lesson, even though 
they happen to end on a comma? The answer is probably 
buned in some dust of a mediaeval stu£um gtritraltj or 
perhaps in those Victorian drawing rooms where all drildrea 
made their debut with Quaha/ua, or the VUloft Blaehrmtk, 
It 13 as uniair to make a child leam a poem he does not 
enjoy as to make him write an essay on a subject which fails 
to Interest him. All children read poetry, If they are encour 
aged m the right way and all diUdren are eager to leam 
those poems whidi they enjoy No poem, after all, can be 
appreciated to the full dll It has wholly or in part been 
committed to the memory What one learns m childhood 
one seldom endrdy forgets and most of us, even after these 
many years, could repeat a few verses of those poems we 
once so laboriously reated. Burdening some dark re ce sses 
of our memory the stale cadence of those songs still haunts 
us. At our cry the bats crowd from the cold chimneys. We 
shall carry them with us, in love or loathing, to the grave. 
The reason why we make boys leam poetry is, if you IIV^, 
to teach them a better appreciation and understanding of 
a poem wfalth they have already come to enjoy or, if you 
like, it is merely to give them pleasure, and to main" 
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one lesson at least something of a delight as well as a 
labour. 

Afterwards comes the business, the pleasure, the penl of 
commentary. Sincerity is the first essential of die critic as 
It IS of the poet In approaching any poem the mere transla- 
tion of die literal meaning is lamentably often the greatest 
difficulty to be confronted Poetry remains an esoteric art, 
the cult of die superior few, because only ten men in every 
hundred can even read intelligently Tliere arc, m c\cr}' 
poem, two points to be observed, and only two — w'hat the 
poet says, and how he says it the Sense and the Emotional 
Impression Literalism is fatal to criticism. Ruskin remarks 
(in a way that recalls Butler on die Brontes) of these lines 
from Alton Lockc' 

Tliey rowed her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel, crawling foam 

“Tlie foam is not cruel, neidier does it crawl ” One remembers 
Doctor Johnson’s attack on Lycidas, w'herc he petulantly 
complains that die average Cambndge undergraduate is 
not in the habit of dnving sheep, or winding horns But it 
is equally false to dismiss sucli pictures as examples of 
poetic licence — to look on poetry as beautiful nonsense, 
and the poet as an individual specially permitted to talk 
through his hat. Great poetry constructs just as logically 
as prose But some will respond to sense and some to die 
emotional appeal* few in an equally balanced degree to bodi 
Thus the normal man will not find diat he enjoys in die 
same measure each of the following verses : 
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Let roc not to the marrijpe of true miridx 
Admit mipctlmtcnti. Love li not Im-e 
^^'hkh alter* »hen It alteration finds 
Or bend* uith the removtT lo renwe 

0 no! it it an ever fiecd mark 

That look* on trm^t* and I* never thaken 
It it the nar to cvct> m-andennf' bark, 

^X‘ho*c u’Ofth * unknomm, althou^lj hi* height be taken* 
Love t not Tiro » fool thou^jh ftny lipi and cheeks 
^Mlhln hi* bendm;; tickle t compan cenv 
Love alter* not »-ith hit brtef I our* and *Tck* 

But bear* it out even to the rd c of d ■'om. 

If thii be CTTOT and opon roe proved 

1 r>evcr’fc*rii nor no man ever ImriJ. 

Thou matt not bom for iJeatli immortal Bird! 

So hunpry penrra nn* tread ibm denm 
The voice I hear thi* painn;* ri'*hl beard 
In anoent da\n b> empcfor and clounl 
Prrhap* the *elf*came *bat foutd a prh 
Throuph the od heart of Botli, »hen, Utk for home, 
She stood in lean a*nld the alien com 
The taro* Out oft timm hath 

Ourrned mape ca»cmmts operdrrp on the foam 
Of penloo* tea* in faer^ land* forlorn. 

I Icwill listen to the fini unJi liiimW to liie second pcrhapi 
Ti,nih someiliinR of that "liadmlroiicm arnountmp to hat*," 
inih udilch BofTm drank In Uw stanzas of Mr WefK Tims 
a prose paraphrase can onl) tujg;esi the literal meaning of 
a \crsc the emotion is Irtcsdtabl) aiher u'cakened or lost 
Paraphrase is a misused art. No poem sliould ever be para 
phrased unless there Is also some attempt made to rrcouni 
iU imagmati\*c suggestions, Uw Images it creates, tlic emotions 
it arouses. 

The child is often the best critic, for he has not first to 
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nd himself of the cloud of assoaations dormant in the 
adult mind The normal man comes to die reading of a 
poem hampered by a hundred obstacles. He will find magic 
even in lines like these* 

Dew glimmered on cold grasses, down the lane 
The dark-blue shadows stirred, the drowsy skies 
Were pale with the first stars, whose mynad eyes 
On that quiet place shone down . 

because they remind lum, perhaps, of an expenence or a 
personal recollection which never existed in the poet’s mind 
He will read into the hnes a crowd of pictures which do not 
legitimately belong to them, which are, in fact, his own. 
Thus the words “green woods of Spnng” will seem to him 
to possess as subde a power of evocation as a forgotten 
perfume, whereas they serve merely to press a button which 
sends galloping over enchanted fields his own imagination.^ 

Or he will react automatically to certain phrases or adjec- 
tives, the common com of poetry; and this prava tmttatw 
of true poetry will shed a borrowed glamour over what he 
reads. “How little a difference is there between the common- 
place and the work of gemusl” exclaimed Gauguin. The 
false Flonmell is “so huelie and so like” that it is only by 
the smallest word that she betrays herself* and it is only by 

^ And I suppose it is for this reason that I find an indescnhable 
sweetness and melancholy, hke the scent of lavender in an old drawer, 
caught from Heaven knows what remote memones, in but these 
five Imes 

Come home agam, come home again. 

Mine own sweetheart, come home again — 

Ye are gone astray 
Out of your way, 

Therefor, sweetheart, come home again 
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arduous training that the reader can pierce the enchantment. 
He -will perhaps praise one poem because it says what he 
fancies poet should say in those drcumstarKcs. He will 
object to Donne and approve of Gray, because the one lacks 
and the odier shares hJs own emotions at the thou^t of 
death. Or be may come to a poem with a set of formulae 
m his head — this is lawful, that is not poetry, this *1176313 
the rules of scansion. 

It is 6tally easy to read into a poem meanings it does not 
contain, to see beauties wWdi are not in it but in the reader s 
mind. Associative memory and a subtlety which would 
have been the envy of a seventeenth-century divine have 
induced Robert Graves to spend a doacn pages over Ciun- 
nnngs s SurueL This poem, chiefly remarkable for its typo- 
graphy, ts evidentiy not written as Qares Autumn was 
wntten, to create a vision In the mind nor, like Housman s 
‘^th rue ray heart is laden, to rouse profound emotion 
nor even, like Nigkt 7'koughUy to instruct and moralfate. 
If u was consaously and dehbciately done, then its purpose 
could only have been to create a pattern on paper (which 
encroaches on the province of the artist), or to produce a 
senes of sonorous but irrelevant noises (which parodies the 
function of the musician). But rince ndtber the pattern nor 
the sounds of this or many other modernist poems arc 
partKuIariy impressive, one is forced to the conclusion that 
they have been written only as a convenience to the author, 
who chooses such a method to liberate the thralled polyps 
of ha suheonsaous. If lines suggestive only as a mathe- 
matical formula Is suggestive can be proved” a good 
poem, does there remain any critical apparatus except 
sympathy, inugmation, and common sense worth any 
thing? 
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Smash, 

hell, 

Honk, honk 
the curlews creak . . 

These words occurred in a dream, and in the dream they 
made a poem as lovely as a Shakespeare sonnet It is the 
reader’s business to discover the beauty in the poet’s mind 
when he wrote it Well, why not ^ 

It has long been recognized by the modems that language 
IS an mtolerable fetter, not only to the imagination of the author, 
but to that also of the reader Thus the word “twilight” calls up 
with Its utterance a host of lovely visions from the subconscious 
(automatic dream-reflexes) — memones of gardens in blue dusk, 
and meadows under mist Any word added to “twilight” at once 
limits the play of the dream-reflexes Say “starred twihght,” and 
at once the reader is forced to reject the crowd of assoaative 
memones which create for him a dim and moonless miasma of 
grey nsmg over nver reeds or the cedars of Xanadu Say “moon- 
less twihght,” and at once the star and moon assoaations dis- 
appear 

But in this exquisite lync the poet has allowed no words to 
limit the play of the mmd’s Anel He acts as a magician defdy 
touching few (but how splendid) keys, and settmg free illimitable 
vistas of lovelmess The opemng of the poem (unforgettable in 
Its stark simphaty of diction) is the Ime : 

“Smash ” 

At once we gam a Rembrandtesque impression of disaster 
The air is stndent with the explosion of refractory machines 
and, with a stunned swiftness, follows the second line 

“heU ” 

We catch a momentary glimpse of a saturnine inferno, more 
terrific than the Asphaltick Lake, with all its Miltonic dream- 
lurutations, the welter of impotent rage and despair m the motonst’s 
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mlncL Hopelessly in baffliM fiuy. He totmds the bora. Agiin — 
and yet again — the sound rings over space (for the repetition, so 
f ore^ to the usual inctbodi of the Psychopresslonlsti, b here 
dellbenite) and nou^t iniwer*. What a world of desolation b in 
those two magnihcendy chosen words I 'HonkP And once more, 
"Honk I” 

But the final splendour of the poem b the imagery in the last 
line. Nothing answers but the wlce of Nothing — the curlews 
ftraming hi^ above the grey ckrads. With a touch less sure the 
poet might have written, “the curlews call, or cry ” or used 
any other absurdly photographic verb. But he wants to give the 
Impression of utter dreariness, the bleak moor, the thievish en- 
croadunent of the dusk, the wild Hnb winging overhead. He has 
in hb mind the words Ueak” and cry ” Superbly be combines 
them in a lynthesb as magnificent as Tennyson t dngHng stars." 
Not "the curfews ay across bleak wastes," but simply and mov 
Ing^, "the curfews erwk — ^what an instant i n ipraa i on of 

wm^ uplands, with the thin, cede call dnAing dotra through 
the infinite Inane I 

Notice how die rapid surge of the opening couplet b broken 
suddenly in Ime 3 by two irregular onomatopoeic bats — ^"Honk, 
honk” — ndnoring a savage fury of despair And there follows 
the long-drawn cumulative lino at the dose, the remorseless apathy 
of Hea v en, nature passing heedless on its blind ways. It catches 
the breath away One remerabcri how the staccato rhythms of 
the murder scenes in Maebttk are foUowed by the serenity of the 
dose and one realizes with devout grudtude that (os Mrs. Hemans 
says) 

"Shakespeare b with us still,” 

or (as Silas P Whackenthorpe more poignaady expresses it) 

I 

S- 

wan on 
Avon 
flaps. ” 
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To lend final illustration to my remarks, let us see how a poet 
of the older school would have ruined the qmet simphaty, the 
dignity, the massive yet cunmngly interlaced harmonies of tlie 
design 


“Jarred the bent brake, spoke-buckled and in vain 
wild echoings his clamorous cnes arouse 
bom of the red hell’s rage within his brain — 
the frenzied hooter snorts cacophanous 

“Only the curlews cry over bleak moors, 
their elfin mockery dwindling less and less 
to a dark solitude, and all the doors 
of twilight open on to nothingness ” 

So might one of the now-forgotten versifiers of the twentieth 
century have written nor will I try further the reader’s patience 
by asking him to imagme a Wordsworthian sonnet on the same 
theme 

Is this so impossible after alP It is so easy to wnte 
Talmudic books around a single poem, and to travel leagues 
beyond truth on such fantastic wmgs. Certainly, if an adult 
can often discover beauties hidden from children, he is also 
capable of discovenng beauties that don’t exist at all, and 
I am very certam that no child could have been deceived by 

Sprmg 

Too long 
Gongula 

The small child (if he understands the actual meamng of 
the poem) suffers only from a lack of wide reading. He will 
be unable to see the difference between the true and the 
mutation, and to him (if indeed they hold any sigmficance 
at all) the hnes * 
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Aod I had made 
Unreddng thence 

Through towers of darkness my dim escalade 
To irremeahk glooms of nesdence 

wiH be as poedc as Francts Thompson, Apart from having 
in thdr minds few associations and no p r econcaved theories, 
they arc abk to appreciate to the full the stufT of poetry — 
Personification, Imagery, Metaphor For in the early years 
most objects are kwked upon as hving rather than inanimate. 
\^%e beyond learning, children can explore the inexhaustible 
wells of an ancient and mtulnve knowledge. There are two 
lines of the Ancient Manner wdiich have altvays seemed to 
me to be filled with on Indescribabk loveliness. I have tned 
to find the secret of their extraordinary charm, and have 
never been able to put ray feehngs Into words. Perhaps it 
is theu* simplicity, or the contrast or just a magical coUch 
cation of words strung together, Heaven knowe how, like 
a powerful spelL 

The many men so beamiful, 

And they all dead did lie. 

I once asked (without m any way suggesting ray own 
opinions) a child of eight to tell me what he felt when he 
read this. He replied, They make me go all soft inside. 
And there, at once, it seemed was the phrase that lad eluded 
me — a complete summary of the effect of the ultimate 
raj*stery of the beautiful. In the following verse: 

An in 8 hot and copper sky 
The bloody tun at noon 

Bi^ up abem the nmt did stand 
No bigger than the moon. 

I could speak of the cunning variations of the metre, of the 
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carefully chosen adjectives, of the repetition of sound in die 
first two lines — “hot and copper,” “bloody sun”, I could 
do all this, and never attain the vividness and simplicity of 
another small cntic who remarked that it “seemed as though 
It was meant to give you a headache ” Tlieir impressions are 
nearly always in pictures They will miss points obvious 
enough to anyone in such lines as 

Where falls not hail, or ram or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea 

But the picture in their minds will be die more vivid because 
It is an unobstructed picture Amd, after all is said and written 
about rhytlims and tedimque, it is to die pictonal imagination 
that the poet pnmanly appeals 

Criticism of Shelley’s Cloud (By R F Foley-Pliilipps, 
aged eight ) 

The Cloud seems so fresh As the poem begins, it plunges you 
into a dream of green It does not amaie you to begin with — and 
afterwards you get used to it as if you were m a cloud How white 
the cloud must be, and how cold ' It gives the feeling exactually 
The “jag of a mountain crag” seems as if it says tlie snow was 
rotting away the mountain as if the ice was rolling down witli 
snow, the clouds full of it, and bursting every few seconds on to 
the mountain side, and white holders falling down very fast and 
rapidly It seems in one line as though it came from heaven to 
earth It is compared to a brooding dove in one Ime, and in one 
to a mother’s breast, and “I bear light shade for the trees when 
laid” seems like a May morning under a tree “I wield die flail 
of the lashing hail,” seems as if the white cloud was coirung down 
in a Sweep of ice and hail and snow 

Such a paragraph as that leaves a hundred things unsaid 
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and unnoticed, but m a queer, confirtcd v.'iy it has grasped 
an essential spint of the poertL Shcllcy*s OouJ docs not pxT 
an older and more culth-ated mind these feelings ha\e 
too long been used to treating the poet as a tcchniaan, and 
forgetting he is an anist« Literary assoaauons su-amp this 
imaginative insight, •uhleh is the special gift of the child — 
and a special quality, too, of the poeu 

One of the roost popular poems among children b De la 
Mare s TTit Lxxteners This b a poem of escape and the idea 
of escape has alu-aji set the imagmauon danang We are 
each a microcosm of Infinite history and there sur^nN-c in 
us rocroones of things done and sulTercd millions of j-ears 
before the acadent of birth. The sou! s s(,'andcrthifst b a 
thirst for a lost and half forgoiicn beauty, a beauty svhich is 
dafly perishing from our Irv’cs, and dwrlb only in unremem 
bered comers of the maienal Spring u-ould lose lo lo\’cliness 
and earth her magic had the creation happened jTsierday 

Ourdrctmiare talcs 
Told in dim Eden 
To Eve s nightingales. 

The Luteners s e ems to appeal to children (as to all others) 
as the most perfect expression of this sense of the continuity 
of action — this sense that no act b final or forgotten, but 
that deeds done long ago leave In the dust behind them thar 
half-articulate ghosts. It b a poem of what Alice Meynell 
has called multitude in solitude” a poem whidi crystalUies 
into legend the Idea that an old house or a deserted garden 
b haunted by living memories, by Joys and sorrows and 
sufferings, long ago done and forgotten — ^what we some- 
times call ^osts. The lines are diaiged with the mystery of 
Time. After long years the traveller keeps hb age-old 
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tryst — to find the house tenanted only by memones of a 
buned past To these he entrusts his message, before (over- 
powered suddenly by the strangeness tliat lives with moss 
and cobweb, the handsel of mortal and immortal) he gallops 
back through the woods The atmosphere of the poem and 
the effect conveyed by it is one of a living silence, a silence 
full of whispers — and an unspoken /and scarce articulate 
sense of dread As a desolate hall is made more desolate by 
the ticking of a clock or the scratching of rats in the wainscot, 
silence is made here the deeper by small noises, by tiny move- 
ments and stirnngs* 

His horse m the silence champed die grasses 
Of the forest's ferny floor, 

And a bird flew up out of the turret 
Above die traveller's head 

Inside the hall the moonbeams are thronged with these 
unspeaking ghosts of memory — they crowd on the stairv^y, 
listemng to the voice from the world they have left And 
once more silence is emphasized, the echo of the traveller’s 
cry, the small movement of his horse beside him, cropping 
the dark turf The theme of the whole poem is re-echoed in 
the last magnificent couplet 

It IS one of the quietest poems in modem literature Its 
magic seems partly to he in its suggestion of ancient peace 
disturbed I do not know any odier lines which bnng home 
to me so strongly a contrast which is never very far from 
the back of my mind — the contrast between our small, 
passing lives, and their changeless and impartial surroundings. 
They live on to house other guests, when we are penshed 
and forgotten The echoes are wakened for a moment, and 
silence returns again “when the plunging hoofs are gone ” 
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Suppose this poem read through with no such random 
and meditative commentary It does not matter so very 
much at first if the poem is understood or not One can 
enjoy it n-ith only a very partial comprehension of what it 
IS all about Commentary which also acts os interruption 
serves to break ofi* the sequence of pictures and to disturb 
the rhythm of the verses. If hfadieth t sohloquy, ‘T'cMnorrow 
and to-morrow and to-morrow, Is read, it only hmders or 
kills appreaation to allude to Montaigne s essay on To 
Philosophize is to learn how to die” as a possible prototype. 
The pedant udll argue about the uord recorded, dibte 
on the mteresdng metathesis of dusty” and study, 
refer to other S h a kesp e area n similes of the stage — and 
never mention the one Ba worth aD of these, that this speech 
(except only the last tpeedi of Fausnis or the address of 
Satan to the Sun) 1$ the finest and final expression in all 
iitenture of Despair One will hove grasped the essential 
ptemre, and that needs no ebbondon. It is only then that 
a word can be said about the music and that word a very 
caurious one. So many people are in the habit of reading 
raetncally ” They see (hat the poem is written in a certain 
rfiythm, and go cantering through It, falling into a fury of 
disgust if one of the lines happens to break harness. Metre 
is only a pattern on which Infinite variations can be woven. 

Commentary on any poem b to be handled very dreum 
spectly Some thir^ need little emphasis others no emphasb 
can harm. The useless, degrading, and soul withering 
comment b the one that fixes a hungry eye on dates, allusions, 
and dassicnl gods. 

How commentaton each doik passage shun, 

And hold thdr farthing candles to sun I 
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Underlining tlie proper names alone can spoil even; 

They see Tiresias 
Sitting, staff m hand, 

On the warm, grassy 
Asopus’ bank 
His robes drawn over 
His old, sightless head 
Revolving inly 
Tlie doom of Thebes 

And what matter it whether Asopus is in Boeua or Atuca, 
or who Menoeceus or tlie Epigoni were, when tliere are tlie 
high gods on Olympus and tlie blind man widi the curse 
of Athene on his head 

If the haunting, indefinable spirit of a poem — ^\\'hat is 
called atmosphere — is once perceived, there need come but 
few words further. Until full enjoyment is bom, from the 
high spirits of John Gilpin^ or the melancholy of die Grecian 
Um^ or the quiet revene of Flecker’s Old Ships, subtleues 
can wait The atmosphere of a poem is at once die most 
important, intimate, and elusive of its qualities It is created 
from sense and sound, from poetical images and associations, 
a subde diffusion woven out of rhydims and words and 
colours There does seem to be a definite colour m some 
poems The essay on the symbolism of Fra Angelico, which 
Durtal read to the Abb^,^ is not so fantastic as it appears 
For one really can think of Keats in terms of nch reds and 

^ “ If any of ’em happen to find out who was Ancliises’ motlicr, 
or pick out of some worm-eaten manusenpt a word not commonly 
known, as suppose it Buhsequa for a cowheard, Bovinator for a 
Wrangler, Mandculator for a Cutpurse, or dig up the mines of some 
anaent Monument, with the letters half eaten out, O Jupiter 1 what 
towrmgs 1 what triumphs 1” — Erasmus, Monae Encomium 

* Huysmans, The Cathedral, chapter vii 
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pQTples one really can call the La^ of SkaHott *^jewelled” 
and “giittenng, or see in Milton the dusky magnificence 
of Rembrandt, or recognke the white parity, the chiselled 
outHne of the Strx^^ Rsv^lUr Each poem has its own 
exquisite beauty What sense or story KitHa Khan contains 
m atte r s not at aD, what does matter is its strange evocative 
power, those incantations of sunless chasms and cedars and 
spr ay of moonshine — above all, the music of changing 
rhythms and the rapid, magmficeni crescendo of the last 
ten lines. The s ecret of rhydnn is deepest buned of all 
secrets. Walter de la Mare s Epitaph, (^ere lies a most 
beautiful lady") is a poon which w - f - mn to me beyond 
ennasm, full of a haimring, una na ly sable sweetness. Here 
15 DO colour, no profundity of meaning. Here is only a simple 
thought, simply and most musically expressed. It is only 
after the twenoedi reading that the poem begins to exercise 
over the mind its strange and inexplicable msgic — a magic 
of ihythm, like die indefinable sw ee tn ess in some stray bars 
of Morart Soon cnou^ one comes to tire of mere Kit m 
poetry — the dancing Hit of Stagy or the ma rching 

lilt of the War Song of the Saracens The very quabues which 
charm at a first reading come m the end soonest to weary 
us. But rhy dim is a spell a dehcate cadence, fidnt as perfume. 
Long after the ringing and triumphant thunder of William 
Moms has become empty aound, those lines of Keats still 
retain their tnystenouj iasdnanoo 

Ah, what can til thee, Knlght-at-acno, 

Alone and ptiriy loitering? 

Tlte sedge is withered &om the lake, 

And DO birds ting. 

Rhythm is there, to be percaved or Ignored. No words can 
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add to It or spoil it. The intranslatable beauty of a mere 
magical combination of sounds is the mystery of poetry as 
of prose There is a curious delight in the arrangement of 
words, even m the grammar of one sentence I remember 
from Doughty* 

For what sanctity perceive they at Mecca ^ where, looking into 
the ark, they see but bubbles burst that seemed before pearls 
in Syna ! — Arabia Deserta. 

There, as in the speech of Aesop to Rliodope, is the beauty 
of sound, to which one is either alive or blind with a blind- 
ness no teaching has the power to alleviate. The same 
wizardry in the arrangement of words is part of tlie secret 
of great humour 

“Do you know,” said Mr Pecksniff, leaning over the banisters 
with an odd recollection of his familiar manner among new 
pupils at home, “that I should very much like to see Mrs Todger’s 
notion of a wooden leg, if perfectly agreeable to herself” — 
Martin Chw^lewitf chapter ix 

No mere effort of the imagination can make this funny, if 
It IS not already recognized as funny. No comment can 
explain how it is that, if a single phrase is transposed, the 
whole charm of the passage has evaporated 

I would not suggest that rhythm is a kmd of magical 
quality separable from meamng In fact the words 

Hoodly, Doodly, Doo > 

seem to me inexpressibly mournful and rhythmic, or in- 
credibly light and buoyant — or merely what they are — 
according to the tone in which they are pronounced Rhythm 
IS mseparable from the pictures that the meamng of the 
words arouses m the imagmation. it is the melody that 
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accompanies to its appropriate measures the visions of 
the mmcL 

But imagination, true and tmsleeping is the only ally the 
poet dwrtands in pocms of colour and pictures. It can realize 
how the whole spirit of gimnw Is treasured up and ahve for 
ever in one verse of the Ancunt Maraw 

It ceased yet roll the nils mxle on 
A plemnt noise oil noon, 

A noise of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods aH night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

By the eSbrt of picture*<reation comes to childhood, or to 
any that have not lost thglr childhood, a full appreciation 
of such poems as the Fortahen Mtrmafi and the La^ of 
SkaSott 

Four grey waHa and four grej' towen 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
or 

And by the moon the reaper weary 
Piling theaves in uplands airy, 
or 

An in the bloe, unclouded weather 
Thick jewetlrd shone the sadcJle-lcathcr 
The bdmet and the helmet feather 
Burned Qke one bnining flame togethe r 

Or diere is Contrast — the secret of these lines from the 
Anatnt Mmvw 

What loud uproar bursts fr om the door I 
The wedding guests are there. 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And btidesmrids tin ging are — 

And hack, the Utde vesper beS 
That blddeth me to prayer I 
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The verse begins loudly, and gradually sinks into silence 
with the last very quiet and lovely couplet In Henley’s 
Margantae Sorori, the first line, 

A late lark twitters from the quiet skies, 

is full of short, rapid syllables and consonants, as twilight 
deepens, it changes to the full, grave rhythms of 

There falls on the old, grey aty 
An influence luminous and serene, 

A shimng peace. 

Repetiuon, too, is one of the mexplicable charms of poetry. 
“Yet a little sleepe, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleepe.” It is akin to the fascination of die rhyme, 
the expected echo. The mere refrain is one of the most 
obvious and faale methods of appeal — perhaps too, one of 
the more dangerous. It is only the hauntmg cadence of 
“Two red roses aaoss the moon,” or “Binnone, O Binnone !” 
or, 

See’st thou not where thy Venus lies, 
(N’osere^-vous, mon bel ami^) 

Love m heart and tears in eyes, 

(Je vous en pne, pity me ') 

(tJ^oserc^-vous, mon bel, mon bel, 

N’oserei~vous, mon bel ami^') 

that can support repetition But there is a subder form — the 
cumulative echo of sound: 

I will anse and go now and go to Inmsfree, 

Beneath me in the valley waves die palm. 

Beneath, beyond the valley, breaks the sea. 

Beneath me sleep in mist and light and calm 
Cities of Lebanon, dream-shadow-dim. 

Where kmgs of Tyre and Kmgs of Tyre did rule 
In anaent days in endless dynasty . . 
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But I wfll walk upon the wooded UH 
■Where »tand* i grove, O pine*, of uster pme*, 

And when the downy twilight droops her wing 
And no sea gUmmert, and no mountain 
My heart than Usmn stllh 

And onomatopoeia, dut mac-worn device. Tennyson is 
the textbook of onomatopoeu 

On he ap s of ruin, hom!e*s unicorns, 

Cracked tmlHsks tod splintered cockatrices 
And shattered tilbots. 

Hammering and dinting chattering stony names 
Of dnlg and homeMendc, ng and trap and tuff, 
Amygdakdd and tradiym, dll the tun 
Grew broader coward his death and fell, and aD 
The rosy bd^its came om above the lawns. 

I cannot fed that 

Scedt Ola tremens uteroque recuaso 
Insonoere cavte gendtumque dedere caveroae 

is any oearer genuine poetry than 

The spires 

Pricked with ioaedible plimade* into heaven. 

But they are among some of the thousand things which are 
worth noticing and then passing on, not taking too serious 
heed. 

All the talk In the world Is usdess if it remains only 
annotation of texL The function of ctiddsm b creative it 
exists to waken appieoadon, the guardian of the gate of 
beauty A man who has a real love of Shdky or Shakespeare 
in him has gained something more than the reputation of a 
hl^ibrow He has added to existence enormous possessions 
» ar? 
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and delights; he has come one step nearer to the realization 
of mystery, to the understanding of the remoter stars. He is 
a lover, if he be only a lover of poetry: and for every 
thousand men of learmng in the world there is only one such 
lover. He will find his imagination grow and broaden with 
years, that imagination which gives the keenest of all 
delights, and which can contemplate with a sort of divine 
ecstasy the humblest and meanest of things, which 

with a Bird, 

Wren or Eagle, finds its way to 
All Its instincts. 

Imagmation only means keeping alive to the end the 
knowledge we have as children of the loveliness of the 
ordinary — colour and scents and sound. Over the common- 
place It shakes the spell which we call Romance To what 
far fields does not the “Land of Nod, on the East of Eden” 
transport us* and what glamorous adventures of the mind are 
not recalled by such simphaty as this: 

There were Giants in the earth in those dates and also after 
that, when the sonnes of God came in vnto the daughters of men, 
& they bare children to them the same became mighty men, which 
were of old, men of renown 

It IS only when we come to lose it that we realize what 
treasures are stored in the imagination, and that, lacking it, 
the most learned man in the world is empty as a coffin — as 
ponderous, as pohshed, and as depressing as the calf-bound 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The function of all education is not to teach m the sense 
of cramnung a mind with knowledge that can never be more 
than half digested. It is to teach others the way to learn for 
themselves. Cramming, if it does not kill outinght, stifles 
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and varps the mlntL All schoolmasters, I feel, should bear 
In mind that pleasant remark of a fifteenth-century Prioress 
of Sopwell 

Ye shall onderstonde that thyt b for to sxye Yf a man beke 
leche or medkyne be shol make thre thlnges hb kche and medl 
cyne and be shal nede neuer no moo 
The lyme of hem b a mery tho^L 
The secoode b lahourt net outregtd. 

The thyrde b dyete roesurahle.* 

No genuine teacher ever forgets that he b himself only 
an apprentice to hb sub|ect, a ttacher by virtue of hb love 
rather than his knowledge. And It is only hb love for hb 
subject that can awaken that enthusiasm which b a quality 
rarer than knowledge. The facts we gain at school are for 
the most pan Icamt to be forgotten. It is not the facts that 
matter, but the crainh^ and arduous labour of the mind to 
become sensitive to other than facts. For every hundred that 
enter the world equipped wiA a sound knowledge of Latm 
Grammar and Geometry, only one will go forth bearing In 
hb brain the seeds of a love that b greater than wisdom. 
But to him life will be a richer and profounder mystery than 
to hb fellows. He will have seen beyond, in broken glimpses, 
the bright turrets of Ulcm. And If^ It may be, the world turns 
Its broad baci on him, he will have something finer than 
the world in which to sed: consolation. He will come to 
knerw and to love more dearly than be loves hb fellows 
the visions of dead men and the andent wisdom, the fountain 
where, under the thorn, Merbn bes asleep in the forests of 
Broediande. 


> Tnatyu cf vtxJt m AngU. 
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APPENDIX 1 


LITERARY DEVICES 


I THE fiamx 

A timile is not a simple comparison. To lay, Mr ToraJdns 
has a voice as ndi as Cantso s** is not a rimile. To say that 
Mr Tomkins has a voice like melted butter is a simile, 
though not very fresh or original A simile is a comparison 
between two things apparently unlike., yet possessing just 
those points m common which the writer wishes to Illustrate. 
Thus, nothing is less likely to be mistaken for a ghost than 
a leaf but when Shelley writes 

Thou from whose tmseeo presence the leaves dead 
Are driven like ^^oosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

be b comparing one aspect of the leaf (danang and scurrying 
before the wind) to one aspect of a ghost (dandng and 
scurrying before the rod of the wizard). If the simile is 
original and yet inevitable, If It b not only fresh but also seems 
the aptest hlustration, it adds enormously to vividness and 
clarity Fab faff walks on to the stage, accompanied by a 
diminuuve boy, and remarks 

I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath overwhelmed 
all her litter but one. 

At once attention b drawn to their disparity m sue, and a 
farther emphasis g i ven to FalstaflTs no amnll resemblance to 
a sow The best sentence In the prose works of Chaucer 
contains that simile 
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Eek the buttokes of hem faran as it were the hindre part of a 
she ape in the fulle of the moone ^ 

Here the effect is facetious, but the simile is not strained 
too far. It has always seemed to me also to contain a touch 
of wild, elfin poetry. 

Indeed, the simile belongs nghtfully to poetry: and is 
common in such prose-poetry as Sidney’s Arcadia^ or the 
sermons of Jeremy Taylor, its chief value being pictorial. 
It can be used to convey colour to a sentence, as when, in 
Jane Eyre^ birds on the hedges are compared to “single 
russet leaves that had forgotten to drop.” Or it can be used 
to clanfy or to heighten the poetic intensity of an idea: 

. . . spill 

Their thousand dangling wreaths of water-smoke. 

That, like a broken purpose, waste in air 

Or It can, occasionally, be a poetic picture in itself, with 
little reference to the object it illustrates. 

Pleasures, like schoolboys in a playground, had so trampled 
over his heart that nothing green could spnng there, and, what 
passed over it, more heedless than children, left not even, as they, 
its name graven on the wall. 

This simile from Madame Bovary is scarcely in place in 
prose. It is essentially and wholly poetic, a separate and 
mdmdual picture 

A good simile is not only apt, but new. If a simile is tnte. 
It becomes a clichd “As white as snow,” “as quick as 
hghtmng” — these are similes so tnte that they have long 
smce ceased to create a picture. If a simile is not apt as well 
as fresh it is a discord, sometimes dehberately facetious (as 

* Chaucer, The Parson's Tale, 
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when O Henry jpeaks of a hot summer atmosphere resem- 
bling two ^g» fried on bodi tides), otherwise it is unneces- 
sary The red dangiT m the use of the simile Is the &ct that 
it completely stops the action. It is therefore little heJp m 
narrative, and useful only in description. In writing which 
is fiatic. There t» an astonishingly vivid and vigorous 
rimile in the devenih book of War and Ptxtsty no less than 
seventy four lines long. Tolstoy is trying to give a picture 
of Moscow deserted by the Russians. He does so by an 
exhaustive and elaborate analogy with a quccniess hive. 
He IS, for the time, writing pure description but mcantdiilc 
the nairaove waits, no step advanced. 

As an illustration used poetically the simile belongs not 
to prose. It belongs to graiKicr realms. Only In moments of 
hi^ poetic exaltation could men be made to speak of love 
as the spirit of gone Eden haunting earth,”* or of a “deed 
as black as die old towen of HcU.”* Only m poetry could 
occur the last magnificent words of David 

And kt shall ^ t$ the light of the roondog, wkm the Sunne 
riseth, tuai a momlog, tritbout doodes as the tender gnme 
s p rtngmg out of tbe earth by cleare shining after raine, 

or the lovely simile of the Children of Israel ptched before 
the Syrians m theu- tents, Tike two little flockes of Idds. 
Unless It 13 Introduced with perfect taste and fi t ness, it Is 
only a fidse glitter, tawdry It becomes Never have I seen 
her so pale. She is like the shadow of a white rose in a nrirror 
of Sliver 3 Oscar \^de was dtarmed by that simile, for 

Beddoet, Dsath t Jtst II. II 
IblcL, TIL L 
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he uses it three times, altenng it to a red rose when he 
applies It to Sybil Vane’s blush Yet it is much too complex 
and arufiaal to be good A good simile, while containing a 
fresh picture, does not confuse but clarifies the onginal 
idea When Mary Webb talks of “one white cloud, as if it 
were made of white narassus or snowdrops, close-packed 
like market bunches of flowers,”* the very poetry of the 
simile confuses the idea of the cloud When tlie simile is 
overdone, it becomes hectic, over-heated. 

The amber flung out arms, as though it would embrace the 
whole world The deep blue ebbed from die sea, was pale crystal, 
then from length to length, a vast bronze shield The amber 
receded as though it had done its work, and mynads of litde 
flecks of gold ran up into the pale blue-white, thousands of scattered 
fragments, like coins flung in some godlike largesse 

The bronze sea was held ngid as though it were truly of metal 
The town caught the gold, and all the windows flashed.* 

When the the simile is inapt or untrue, it is simply m- 
tolerable poetic diction 

Does not his hair resemble a hyacinth flower^ and under his 
eyebrows his eyes bnghten like burnished stones^ Who can be 
msensible to his damask cheek, to that red mouth furnished with 
teeth as white as ivory ^3 

Fashions in similes alter A typical and beautiful simile of 
the older poets is Spenser’s companson of the hair of 
Bntomart to a star “with flaming lockes dispred,”4 or 
Shakespeare’s companson of Willie Hughes to a summer’s 


' Mary Webb, Seven for a Secret, chapter ix 
* Hugh Walpole, Portrait of a Man with Red Hair, i 14 

3 Daphnis and Chloe, trs by George Moore, Book IV 

4 Faene Queene, HI 1 i<5 
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day * The »imlle ■was a companson at once illuminating and 
grand. 

Hke a matqoe, hath entered Heaven s great hiTI, 

\^th thousand torcbes ushering her way 

When Mflton had die audaaty to compare Satan to a barrel 
of gunpowder, or ■«dien Shahespeaie spoke of the “blanket of 
the dark, the cnucs were either amused or horrified Ni^t s 
candles are burnt out To the oghteenth century it was 
near bathos to compare stars to candles, thong^i “ c or r e ct 
enon^ to compare one s mi str e ss a eyes to stars. Buder s 

like a lobster boQed, the mom 
From bUck to red began to turn 

was intended to be purely ficetious. But suppose Edith 
SitweD had said that? She did, actually, in a rat^ grim and 
wholly serious poem, compare dawn to a 

Grease that slowly forms a thin 
And foul -white film, 

as Noyes compared it to a mans bloodshot eyes. It is a 
sudden retom to die ma^annaia and burlesques of Scarron, 
one rule of ivhlch was to use the homeliest and least dignified 
of words in order to make the realism complete. The 
moderns prefer to compare the great with the small, the 
ffigrrlfled with the humdrum, 

Than to com par e , as ye have done, 

To matfji the candle -with the run. 

We are making now, by means of dae simile, enormous use 
of the deliberate anticlimax m poetry So vanish conven- 


Sonoet XV UL 
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tions! No more oranges, “like golden lamps in a green 
mght” * but 

The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun 

Like the old pastoral conventions, it is considered just as 
false to compare, for example, tlie muscles on a man’s arm 
to the npples on a brook, or someone’s handwntmg on an 
envelope to ears of com m a high wind, as Tennyson did, 
as It would be to write m the conventions of Lycidas, with 
Cambridge undergraduates winding their horns and dnving 
sheep We feel in it a falseness to Nature. Shelley, in an 
elaborate ode, addresses Keats as one ineffectual angel to 
another. Adonais, who grew like a pale flower by some 
sad maiden cherished, and fed with true love tears instead 
of dew But we remember Adonais climbing Skiddaw with 
four glasses of rum and whisky inside him, or fighting a 
butcher twice his size. . . . 

Whether there is anything m this altered attitude except 
an inevitable reaction, it is hard to say. Perhaps tlie real 
change that has come upon poetry is an impatience with 
an5rthing that tnes to sublimate reality. So we go down the 
scale instead of up — and where the proud humility of Blake 
would have seen all the morning stars singing together in 
an apple-tree, we turn the sun itself only into an apple of 
gold. 

2 THE METAPHOR 

The metaphor is a much bolder figure tlian tlie simile It 
expresses resemblance without using the sign of comparison 
Swift once said to Young, pointing to a tree that had been 
stmck by lightning, “I shall be like that tree, I shall die at 
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the top. Ifbehadsmd, 1 aro a tree, dying from the bianches 
down," he tvotild have compressed the simile into a meta- 
phor For metaphors are compressed similes and, like 
similes, are only excusable if they fit in with the atmosphere. 
They are of the same group as analogies and, IDcc all 
analogies, however picturesque they may be, they always 
contain a certain vagueness and tadc of logic. 

The metaphor, even more than the simile, fa the property 
of the poet. It fa found elsewhere only in prose of an emotional 
tvpe, in prose whkh has usurped the functions of poetry 
If It is not poetica], it fa facetious and strained, as it fa so 
often in the works of Dickens. la function fa fllustiation or 
decoration, and necessarily (like the simile) it holds up the 
progress of narrative. Like the dmile also it fa therefore out 
of place in anything but descnpdve prose. Id chief weakness 
IS that most metaphors tend to make a picture not more 
vivid but more vague, blurred, confused. Sometimea, used 
in a single sentence. It flashes a sudden beauty — "Love, the 
white cveriastlng that flowers In simple places”, *^001 old 
Grandmother DusL Often It is a passage of pure poetry, 
as m a very lovely description of dawn in Chesterton s 
Ffymg I ruu 

It flung fidndy scrost the broad foliage a van and pearly ll^t, 
far more myitei io u i dan the lost moonshine. It le em eJ to enter 
all the doors and windows of the woodland, pale and silent but 
confident, like men tksf keep a tryst Soon Its witite robes bad 
threads of gold and scarlet and the name of it was Morning. 

It fa when a metaphor becomes overstrained or too 
elaborate that it drags In so many pictures that the mam 
Im p res si on fa blurred 

How the su cceedin g terms pass by, slowly, roonotooonily 
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an endless Goods Train, with the same letters on every truck, and 
cacophanous disharmony of wheels' Now and then something 
happens — a pig falls on the line wrong signals arc given the 
guard curses tlie engine dnver, the engine dnver curses the 
stoker But die tram never stops Tlie tram never stops — till, 
jolting to an uneasy quiescence, it reaches the station, unlades 
Its dishevelled cargo, and then stands empty till the time for its 
next long, weary journey shall again return 

3 PERSONIFICATION 

Personification is a development of the Pathetic Fallacy, 
not merely giving Iiuman charactcnstics to objects, but 
deliberately investing diem widi a life and individuality of 
their own Old Modier Eardi, Father Sol, and the rest . . . 
“In the time that the morning did strow roses and violets 
in the heavenly floor against die coming of die Sun” — sudi 
a sentence is typical of die whole of the Arcadia^ a book 
which Personification raises into the realms of poetry for 
It is a book to be read lingenngl}', as a senes of pictures like 
the Faerie Queene, with a plot too complicated for anyone 
but a madiematiaan or a literary histonan to unravel It is 
a sentimental tnck, an outworn device, perhaps* even a 
refined survival of animism One might say that die philo- 
sophy of savages has become the ornament of avihzation, 
for It IS the usual fate of die religions of one age to become 
either the laughing-stocks or die poetry of the next 

But personification is m the realm of poetry To the 
poet every sleep and every awakening is still an adventure 
the dragons are yet in the path, and the old gods behind the 
skies, and to call them gods and dragons is only the more 
to recognize life as an adventure. 
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4. ONOUATOPOEIA 

Onomatopoeia, the illustration of sense by sound, is stUI 
a co mm on device. There are two usual forms. There is what 
Max MQUct called the Bow-Wow” theory — to which 
belong such alliterated redupllcanons as click-dack, 
ding-dong* (imitative), and chit-chat” or shilly-shally” 
(derivative). More tubde Is the use of rhyming onomatopoeia 
— dap-trap,” "hlggledy piggledy* (imitative), and “hocus- 
pocus” or “ot bit” (derivative) Or there is the imitation of 
the sense of a phrase by a photographic sound 

The lulling, mazy, coralline roar 
Of nomberless civems ffllcd with singing teas.> 

This form of onomatopoeia is wholly out of place in 
prose. It creates sound pictures nor b It very difficult to do. 
In &ct, I fed sure that, tf Tennyson happened to have 
wr i t ten sudi a bne as “whales wallowing in billowy ocean- 
trou^is, I might have quoted it in this book os yet another 
example of hb supreme mastery of technique and compared 
it widi Miltons whales, waDowmg unwieldy, cnonnoui 
in their gait” 

But there are numberless words In every language which, 
withont any direct imitation, mggut an emotion by thdr 
sound. 

Mors. And ^that does Mors mean? inquired that oddly bdo- 
lent voke In the quiet “Wts It hb name, or hb initials, or U It 
a dnnn? 

“It means — weD, sleep,” I said. "Or nightmare, or dawn, or 
nothing, or — it might mean everything.” I confess, tbou^ that 
to my ear it bad the sound at that moment of an enormous breaker, 
bursting on the shore of some unspeakably remote island and 
we two marooned • 


* W J Turner 


W de la Marc, Ding D«ig BtiL 
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This form of onomatopoeia is the subtle reflection of sound 
by the use of evocative words, words iliat seem appropnatc 
for no analysablc reason to the meanings behind them 

Two ccntuncs of the play of the sca'^\lnd were in the \cKct 
of the mosses which lay along its inacccs‘'ible ledges and angles 
Here and there the marble plates had slipped from their places 
where the delicate weeds had forced their 'W'a} * 

Tlie place where he stood waved drousilj aeith strange flowers, 
heavy with perfume, dnpping with odours Glooms and name- 
less weeds, not to be found in Mentrehus Huge moths, so nchlj 
winged they must have banqueted upon tapcstrie-s and ro}al 
stuffs, slept on the pillars that flanked either side of the gatewai), 
and die eyes of all the moths remained open, and were burning 
and bursting with a mesh of veins - 

In the first of these passages tlierc is something “pcnsitc, 
spell-bound, and but half-real, something cloistral and 
monastic”, and die atmosphere is created deliberately by 
the sound and rhythm, as the sombrencss of the second is 
bom of such w'ords as drowsily, Mcntrelius, perfume, 
gloomy, nameless w'eeds, roj'al stuffs, burning and bursting 
with a mesh of veins. 

5 ALLITERATION 

Akin to this form of Onomatopoeia, and also a mediod 
in the creation of atmosphere, is die device known as 
Alliteration, die repetition of sound in a sentence. This w'e 
cannot wholly escape* it is a legacy from Anglo-Saxon, and 
an inalienable hentage of the language More often it is a 
vice than a virtue. It is effective in paradox* 
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But with the dog arid the rose thh butincti\‘e pnodple Is 
resTTsed. With them we think of the anlfidJ as the arcbetypej 
the canhbom as the erratic exception.* 

Here allitcntion kndj point. When there is no point, it 
becomes Intolembl) monotonous 
Thou wlshcst 10 be in the country si’ith ihj distalT railier than 
to continue In the court wlih th> dcUghts. HoirsemHfcry In 
the country is as much praHcd as honour in the conns. We think 
it as gteai mirth to ting psalms as you melody to chant sonnets.* 
And when the alliteration Is not onl} pointless but acddenal, 
it is infurutmg, as In the linei Safe from sloth and sensual 
snare, unless the hissing of the Old Serpent is intended to 
be re p resented. All am express a pattern. Language u-cam 
it of sound, and the lov'chest pas sage s in prose depend 
largely for ihor effect upon assonance and anitcrarion. The 
vou'el demands to be repeated the consonant demands to 
be repeated, and both cry aloud to be perpetuall) v-aried 
You may follow the adsmtures of o letter through any 
passage that has particularly pleased yoM, J This is not to 
be learnt ex ce p t by the Intuitiom of an car long trained, but 
quite unconsaously the writer will know that hard \owels 
cjpi e ss contempt, long w^-ds melancholy, the frequent 
use of w desolation and emptiness 

In all his waj'es through this wide wodde s wave i 
or 

Old, unwandered, waste waj** of the uorhLS 
It fa a matter of unconscious rhythm — the insunctiw desire 
to be apt. 

« C K. Chestmon. * John Lyljr 

S R. L. S te renson, Contem^vrary J{fv$4W’ April ill) 

4 Spenser, FatrU Qattn* L x. 14 
I Br o w nin g, TJit Htn/ and tin Boct, I 751 
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EXAMPLES OF PROSE RHYTHM 

Rhythm is present in all die extracts quoted below, the 
majestic or delicate, dignified or exanescent spirit of music: 

\Vliy sliould’st thou dicn care whether thy days be manx or 
few, which, when prolonged to the uttermost, prove, paralleled 
with eternity, as a tear is to the ocean ^ To die young is to do that 
soon, which once thou must do, it is but the giving over of a 
game that, after never so many hazards, must be lost — Wiu iam 
Drummond, A Cypresse Grove 

All this has happened without any apparent previous diangc 
in the general circumstances which had brought on their distress 
The death of a man at a cntical juncture, his disgust, his retreat, 
his disgrace, have brought innumerable calamities on a whole 
nation A common soldier, a child at the door of an inn, have 
changed the face of fortune and almost of nature — Edmund 
Burke. 

And since death must be the Lucina of life, and even Pagans 
could doubt whedier tlius to live were to die; since our longest 
sun sets at nght descensions, and makes but winter arches, and 
therefore it cannot be long before we he dowm in darkness, and 
have our light in ashes, since the brother of death daily haunts 
us with dying mementoes, and time that grows old in itself, 
bids us hope no long duration, — diutumity is a dream and folly 
of expectation — Sir Thomas Browne 

And I believe that billions of years hence, billions and billions 
of years hence, I shall be sitting in die same room where I sit 
now, wnting the same lines that I am now wnting I believe that 
again a few years later my ashes will swing in die moveless and 
silent depths of the Paafic Ocean, and diat die same figures, die 
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same n^miphs and the same fauns sb'iH dance around me again 
— GcoaOE ^foORE. 

They lay slumbering in a gm-c crj-sul light which Upped, 
deep as the Tusorora Trough, obos’c and around thdr prodl^ous 
stone plates, or sUts or tUbs or laminae thdr steep slo^ washed 
by the rarified atmosphere of thdr site, and in hue of a boarj g reen 
— Waltoi de la Mare. 

Ucpcntancc is a redemption from Eg>’ptian thraldom, a dcCvcr 
ance from the prisons of Hell a grinding of the old Adam even 
unto dust and posrder — RiaiARO Hooker. 

The coniempUilon of God and Heaven h a kind of burial and 
Sepulchre and rest of the Soul and In this death of raprorc and 
ecstasy In this death of the contemplation of ray interest in ray 
Saviour, I shall find roj’sdf ard all my sins intend and entombed 
in Hrs wounds, and like a lily in Paradise, out of the red earth 
I shall see ray soul nse out of IPs blade In a candour and In an 
innocence contracted there, acceptable In the sight of His Uther 
— Joirs Do'<t<e. 

It appears In the hears and forwardnesses of new converts, 
whldi are like to the great endsilons of lightning or like htrge 
fires, which flame and burn without measure even ah that th^ 
can tfll from flames they descend to still fires, and thence to 
smoke, from smoke to e m bers, and from thence to ashes cold 
and pje like ghosu or the fantastic Imago of death. — Jereuy 
Taylor. 

Hb soul swooned tlosdy as he heard the snow failing Uintly 
through the universe and ^ntiy falling, like the descent of thdr 
last end, upon ah Uvhtg and the death — ^Jauis Joyce. 
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